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INTRODUCTION. 



The following essays, with the exception of the last four in 
the second volume, were written as part of a systematic 
course projected by the author with a double object : 
firstly, to point out the fundamental fallacies in the Ex- 
perience system of philosophy, as represented especially by 
the late Mr. Stuart Mill, and the absolute necessity of 
admitting the power of the human mind to perceive with 
certainty some immediately evident truths beyond the 
phenomena of consciousness ; and, secondly, to draw out, 
on the principles thus established, an argumentative train, 
exhibiting the various intuitions in the intellectual and 
moral order, truths of observation, and deductions, whereby 
the existence of a Personal God, with the characteristics 
which Theists attribute to Him, may be established. The 
first of these two tasks the author considered himself to 
have accomplished. Of the second he had barely indicated 
the lines, in two essays on ''Ethics in its bearing on 
Theism" and "The Philosophy of the Theistic Contro- 
versy," when he was deprived of all power of intellectual 
work by the illness which terminated in his death. 

It may be worth while to say a few words as to the exact 
scope and aim of the essays which are here republished, 
for the purpose of making clear what they do and what 
they do not profess to accomplish. No exhaustive review 
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is attempted of Mr. Mill's philosophical work as a whole. 
Such a review would have exhibited many points of agree- 
ment between that writer and the author,* who always 
considered that Mill's carefully disciplined and naturally 
candid and thoughtful mind had done much for the super- 
structure of psychology and logic, although the hasia he 
adopted, which was substantially that of his father, and in 
part an inheritance from Hume, was most unsatisfactory, 
or rather was no basis at alL What the author did 
attempt was to show that the root-doctrines of the Experience 
School are devoid of all scientific foundation and incapable 
of defence, while the representatives of that school have in 
all the useful work they have dono for philosophy been in 
reality acting upon those very principles of intuition 
which they deride as superstitious and nnscientifio in 
their opponents. If we note the consequences of this 
(supposing the charge to be true), we at once see the 
peculiar importance of the work which he undertook. U 
it be granted that Mill's logic is in many respects an 
advance upon previous works of the same description, aiid 
that the experimental method of psychology attains to 
valuable and new results — is, in fact, a distinct step 
forward in that science, there seems at first sight no 
escape from admitting that the methods and principles 
of inquiry adopted by these philosophers are really an 
improvement upon those which they have replaced. The 
writers themselves acquire all tlie authority which attends 
on success, and public opinion declares in their favour. 
They appeal to results as the positive proof that the first 
principles whence they started were sound. And the con- 
sequence is that people do not look closely at the real 
connection between their success and thetr avowed prin- 

* Ite Rnrlow nf Mill'* lingic contribubMl to Uio Brilitk CrUic oT OctohM. 
IM8, by Hr. Want, whEU TbIIow of Ualliol, ahowa fai* ntj high Intollectiul 
at)pR«l>tioii uf Mtll, tn ppile of Ui« anMlty of ilt criUobmi. 
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ciples. The world sees their success, and takes tliem at 
their word as to the way in which it was gained. Dr. Ward's 
central aim, we may say, was by a concentrated attack 
upon their first principles to draw attention to them, and 

I to their absolute incompatibihty with the mode of philoso- 
phizing of those who profoseed them. He singled out a 
few of their fundamental axioms, and insisted on holding 
them lip to the light and examining them. 
"These men are conjurors," he said in effect. A 
conjuror who is performing feats of sleight of hand 
before an audience of simple villagers passes a Bhilling, 

t apparently, through the table. He gives them plenty of 
time to examine the shilling and to mark it. They see it 
ftnd touch it, and know unmistakably that there it is on 
one side of the table. And when it comes out on the 
bther aide, they examine it again, and recognize their own 
mark, But at the really critical part of the performance, 
lie diverts their attention, and, while bidding them watch 
closely something unconnected with the real escret of the 
trick, imperceptibly passes the coin from the right hand to 
the left, so that when a few moments later he is pressmg 
his right hand on the top of the table and holding a plate 
in his left underneath to catch the coin, as he says, when 
it passes through, the whole work is already done ; there is 
no coin in the right hand ; it is really under the table. 
"^^ He then explains to them that his method is simple 
enough. He scratches the table three times in one spot, 
and says, ' Presto open,' and the table opens and allows 
the coin to pass. The villagers listen with open mouths. 
They have no doubt this is the true explanation. See there, 
he is doing it again, to show them tliat this is really the 
secret of the matter. He scratches, pronounces the woi'ds, 
and they hear the coin drop in the plate beneath the table. 
He can do it, and so they do not doubt that he himself 
gives the true account as to how he does it. So aJeo it is 
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with Mill and Bain. They have done a work for philosophy. 
They have showTi up a good deal of inaccurate thinking in 
their predecessors, and added considerably to the analysia 
of mental operations. This they make clear, and take care 
that the world should recognize. And all the time they 
profess to have been philosophizing on the piinciples of the 
Experience School, and to reject the power of the mind to 
know immediately anything beyond its own consciousuess. 
Here is the trick. Their readers read these principles as 
they state them, and study the results; but the sleight of 
hand whereby the results are reached, the imperceptible 
insertion of intuitions into the process when nobody waa 
looking, escapes notice. And the impossible account which 
they themselves give of this part of their performance in 
accepted, not after close ecrutiny, but in virtue of the 
authority naturally possessed by those who have been 
succesBful in a particular department of study, 

I>r. Ward's work, then, was confined to the detection of 
thia sleight of hand. He instets repeatedly on the necessity 
of watching this part of the process, and or the absolute 
impossibility of accepting their own account of the philo- 
sophical method they employ, which entirely eliminates 
intuitive perception of truth. In all their useful and careful 
analysis, Mill and Bain act, be says, as unmistakably on 
a belief in the validity of intuitions, in the mind's power 
to perct'ive directly certain objective truths, ss I do or 
any other Christian philosopher does. They use all the 
authority they have gained by successful deductions from 
intuition, in advocating principles which are not more 
subversive of religious philosophy than they are of the 
methods they themselves have employed. 

The illuatration which he himself pressed most con- 
stantly npon bis opponents was the immediate and absolute 
trust, which is assumed in all philosophy, nay, in all 
coherent tbouglit, to bt- rational, in the veracity of memory ; 
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-to put it in such a form as will nutst clearly exiiibit ita 
oonuection with the point at isauL' — our trust that our 
I present imprGSHton of what we saw or heard five minutea 
I ago tells truly the objective fact that we diil see or hear 
I the thing _in question. On this point the author had the 
' advantage of learning from the rejoinder of Mr, Mill, 
and the express treatment of the subject by Mr. Huxley, 
that his apparent rrfhirtio ad obsurdum was not based 
on an overstatement of tlje natural consequences of the 
Experience view. Mr. Huxley quite accepted the position 
that his principles allowed of no*'intiiiti-ve confidence in 
I an act of memory, and was led in his defence of his 
own belief therein into what must be allowed on all 
haudB to be an amusing slip in logic. We trust our 
memory with good reason, he argued, because we so con- 
I Btantly experience its truthfulness. The retort was obvious. 
Unless Mr. Huxley begins by trusting it instinctively, how 
can he be sure that he ever has experienced its truthfulness ? 
Mr. Mill, on the other hand, admitted our belief in memory 
I to be ultimate, because no reason can he given for it which 
does not presuppose its validity. This position is, as Dr. 
Ward pointed out, if literally accepted and carefully 
I reflected on, most paradoxical. Dr. Ward had contended 
I that the mind's positive declaration, if rightly analyzed, is 
the ultimate test of truth, and gave as an instance the act 
of memory. If, he said, you do not trust your mind's 
immediate declaration there you cannot even speak co- 
herently, much less give any reason for your belief that 
I memory tells truly. This was, of course, a redvctin ad 
I abturdvm ; but Mill rephed as though the grcaind for the 
k 'belief were the dilemma which its absence would lead to, 
I vbereas of com-se it would be equally true of any false 
rlielief that you can give no reason for it which does not 
])resuppOBe its truth — indeed this would be the fpecial 
Characteristic of a falce belief. Some superstitious old 



woman tells me that she is convinced of tlie exietence of 
fairies. I ask ber what is her reason. " Oh," she replies, 
" I hear them knocking at my door in the night; and I 
hear them singing at Christmas time," I reply, " How do 
you know that the knocking is done by fairies or that the 
Christmas songs are not performed by the waits ? You give 
no reason for your belief, which does not presupjHise the 
ejnstfnce of the fairies — Ute reri/ Ikini} in question." 

What Mr. Mill, of course, means is that the belief 
in the veracity of memory is plainly not derived from 
an}' prior truth, and J? in that sense ultimate. But its 
being ultimate does not prove it to be well grounded, and it 
is manifestly illogical in him to regard a belief as well 
founded on the sole ground that his philosophy cannot get on 
without it. Such a mode of procedure would aanction any 
fanaticism that was ever devised. "All our sobemeB 
would fail, and all oiu- faith be vain," says the follower of 
Mahomet, '" if we did not believe Mahomet to be a prophet : " 
therefore forsooth he in a prophet I And the special case 
of memory presents in addition the pecuhar characteristic, 
that reasoning iii its favour from mnnciiuenirx is suicidal. 
In the act of recognizing the consequences, as in any 
other train of thought, tbc memory ie used aud trusted. 
The cousequences cannot be known until the veracity of 
memory is established. 

The only possible warrant, then, for our trust in memory, 
and its all-suibcient warrant, ia the mind's ovsn positive 
ilvclaration iu the very act of remembering, that it is 
telUng truth ; and it remained for Mr. Mill to show by 
what right, save that of expediency, he admitted the 
validity of that declaration, to save bis neck, as it were, in 
this one instance, and refused to admit it, in the absence 
of similar osternal pressure, in others. This he never did. 
And xeoiiig that he considered the intuition rontrovorsy of 
the lai*t importance, and devoted a long ufiiteiulU to Dr. 
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Ward's stricturpa, which he said were the beat which were 
likely to be made by any future chanipion, Dr. Ward held 
liiraaelf justified in aHsuniing that he did not press his 
pxplanation of this particular question furtlier. because he 
had some faint perception of the proliable issue of a sus- 
tained analysis of the position he had taken np. 

Another instance which the author selected of the want 
of fidelity to his avowed principles in Mr. Mill's philosophy 
■was his belief in nature's uniformity. This belief is, by 
the confession of all, at the root of induction, and induction 
and the Inductive method is the very watchword of modern 
philosophy, and the field in which Mill has been above all 
others a successful analyst of the mind's method of pro- 
cedure. Dr. Ward draws out carefully, in the second and 
fifth essays of this collection, the impossibility of giving a 
reasonable ground for this belief without allowing the prin- 
ciple of intuition. Not that be held the belief to be itself 
intuitive, but it necessai-ily depends for its establishment 
on certain intuitive principles— among others the principle 
of causation, Mr. Bain gives up this controversy and 
admits,' that we must nssume the uniformity of nature, as 
we can find no other basis for physical science. And yet 
— we may remark in passing — what contempt do not 
thinkers of his school exhibit for those who say that we 
must assume Theism to he true because there is no other 
Batiflfaetory basis for moral science ! Mr. Mil] was led, in 
reference to this controversy, into another curious logical 
blander. He had summarized the uniformity of nature as an 
exhibition of what he called the law ••/ e<ni nation. This law, 
he explained, implies no more than uniform phenomenal 
sequence, as he refuses to allow any other meaning to the 
word " cause," than immediate precedence in order of time. 
Speaking however, later on, in reference to the question 
raised by Dr. Ward, be declared that a miracle would be 

• See Bain'a "Logic," |ip. ?73, 274. 
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no breach of the law of causation, as a new antecedent — 
viz. the volition of a supeniatiiral being — is, by hypotheHifl, 
interposed in such a case. Thus, a law wbicb was defined 
as the law of phenomenal uniformity in nature, and the 
basis on which physical science proceeds, is allowed by him 
to be consistent with as many interruptions of that uni- 
formity as might result from the constant interference {as 
the author puts it) of as many deities as Homer himself 
supposed to inhabit Olympus, A truly marvellona basis 
for the inductive method ! Of course such an argument is 
a reduclio ail ahuiirduvt, hut, as Dr. Ward points out, in 
such a delicate matter and in treating of principles which 
in their legitimate issue must overthrow religious philo- 
sophy, one has a right to expect careful thought and 
accurate expression : whereas in both the instances that 
have been named no evidence appears of either. The author 
frequently pointed out, that of questions such as the veracity 
(if memory and the general uniformity of phenomena ail 
men have abundant e\-idence through the intuitive and hi- 
ferential powers of their own mind, working in the normal 
way ; therefore controversy in their regard is apparently 
sterile and unnecessary. But this is the very reason of 
Dr. Ward's challenge: "You trust your intuitive percep- 
tions," be says, " and climb by means of them to an 
eminence. Then you kick down the ladder by which you 
have cHmbed. and tell those who did not notice you while 
you were climbing, that you jumped up, and that the ladder 
is rotten, and would be of no use." Mr, Mill and Ifr, fiain 
are no doubt right in trusting iu memory and in nature's 
uniformity, but their only warrant for doing hi> is a process 
of mind involving intuition, and if they pretend to have 
sufficient warrant on the Experience principles let them 
fibuw it. If they fail to do »o, let them own that these 
priticiplos are an insufficient account of tlio basis of their 
own reasoning. Dr. Ward thus expre»aeB his view on this 
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matter, bo far as nature's uniformity is concerned, iu an 
essay which we have not here republished : — 

" Any one who obaerves either the language or the 
general tone of Plieiioraenistic philosophers will see clearly 
(we think) that they do not in. furl rest their belief in the 
uniformity of nature on any argumentative basis whatever, 
which they can distinctly contemplate or defend. The 
truth of the doctrine is made clear to them by reasons which 
they do not attempt to analyze, and which they could not 
analyze if they did attempt to do so. The uniformity of 
nature is borne iu upon them (if wo may bo express our- 
selvesj by the every-day experience of their active Ufe. 
Every day they receive fresh proofs of it and live (as we 
may say) in contact with it. Accordingly, if they ever give 
their minds to an inquiry as to what those arguments are 
on which the doctrine can reasonably he based, any one 
may see that they pursue the examination in a spirit of 
languid indifference. They are already profoundly con- 
vinced of the doctrine, before they have even asked them- 
selves any question as to its reasonable basis. 

" Now, on this we have three remarks to make ; (1) We 
think that their procedure is, so far, entirely reasonable. 
We are confident that there are several truths of vital im- 
portance to mankind, which are reasonably accepted as 
certain on implicit gi'ouuds of assurance. They are reason- 
ably accepted, we say, as certain, on grounds of assurance, 
which have not as yet been scientifically analyzed ; nay, of 
which, perhaps, scientific analysis transcends the power of 
the human mind. See what Catholic philosophers say on 
the seiisus commiam naturts, 

" But then (2) these philosophers are not less than 
wildly imreasonable when, as they are so fond of doing, 
they contrast their own speculative method with others, 
as being characteristically precise, logical, scientific. On 
the contrary, it is in these very qualities that their specula- 
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lion is as jet so conspicuously wanting. Here is a doctnne 
of their philosophy so fuudamental, so simply at the root 
of their whole investigatione, that unless it be known as 
certainly true, their whole systent is one organized sham 
and pretence. Yet it is thie very doctrine, for which they 
are unable to produce any precise, logical, scientific basis 
whatever. 

"And (3) they show themselves still more narrow, 
prejudiced, and bigoted, when they assume (which they 
often do) as a kind of first principle that this method of 
implicit reasoning, which is so indispensably necessary for 
themselves, is in its nature insufficient for the certain 
establishment of conclusions: Aa one out of a thousand 
instances, consider what are sometimes called the " internal 
evidences" of religion. Even Protestants may in their 
measure (we are confident) reasonably appeal to these ; but 
we will ourselves, of course, exhibit what we mean as 
exemplified by a Catholic. Take, then, the case of a CathoHo 
who habitually frequents the sacraments, who practises 
regular self-examination and moral discipline, who makes 
it the one chief work of his life to discover and correct his 
faults, who constantly remembers Ciod's presence, and 
trusts to His strength in his own efforts to-aeijuire virtue. 
Wo say with complete confidence, that such a person 
possesses a (juasi-esperimental acquaintam-e with the 
Existence, Power, and Holiness of some great supernatural 
fieing ; an acquaintance entirely analogous to that know- 
ledge which scientists possess of their fundamental prin- 
ciple, the uniformity of nature. Of course these philo- 
sophers are at full liberty to deny our allegation or to refute 
it if they can. Hut what we are here denouncing as so 
intolerably prejudiced and illogical is that they will not take 
the trouble to examine, and (if they can) refute it; that 
they Btigmatine it as being self-evidenlly irrational and 
fanatical. The unreanon and fanaticism are really on their 
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side. In one particular the argumentative groundB which 
exist for Theism pOBsesB a marked superiority over those 
which (as yet at least) exist for the uniformity of nature. 
For the former — apart altogether from implicit reasoning — 
there exists (we maintain) a substantial, cogent, conclusive 
chain of explicit argument. No such chain of argument 
has hitherto been set forth by any PheuomeniBt, for the 
establishment of his one fundamental scientiBc premiss." 

I Lave selected the two instances of belief in memory 
and in nature's uniformity, because Mill joined issue on 
both, and accepted Dr. Ward's statement of the case as a 
/air one, thus rendering the charge of misrepresentation or 
travesty, so serviceable in evasion and so disheartening to 
ihose who are trying to probe a theory to its depths — 
impossible. 

We are now in a position to consider further the hne of 
the author's reasoning. If, he argued, you base your philo- 
sophy on beliefs which have no warrant save the mind's 
own positive declaration, you must extend your rule of 
certitude farther than the testimony of consciousness as to 
its own subjective experience. The mind's positive declara- 
tion will iuclude this testimony, therefore you will express 
what is your rule of certitude, and not what you pretend that 
it is, by saying that what your faculties positively avouch 
is certainly true. But this needs a quahfication. No doubt, 
as Mill says, intuition has been degraded by dishonesty and 
superstition, and men have hugged prejudices and refused 
to give them up because they were, they said, intuitively 
known as truths. Here, then, is an important work for the 
philosopher^to find out what is the mind's positive declara- 
tion on the one hand, and. on the other, what are those 
prejudices, inaccurate though spontaneous inferences, 
inseparable associations of feeling, and eo forth, which 
have claimed the rank of intuitions, and being found out 
have damaged a good cause, as the votaries of a true 
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religion may discredit it by their private eccentricities or 
vices. The rule of certitude, in view of this considemtion, 
is thus stated : " Whatever our existing cognitive facultien, 
heing righthi intemifiainf, declare to be certain, ia certain ; " 
and the motive for our certainty in the light of our reason 
which bids ns unhesitatingly believe under Huch conditions. 
The establishment of this doctrine as to " The Rule and 
Motive of Certitude," forniH the main object of the first 
essay- 

The next question was to show that our faculties do 
positively declare the existence of certain synthetical a 
priori necessary truths, as Kant terms them. That is to 
say, that the mind has the power of seeing the necessary 
and universal truth of certain propositions which are not 
identical and consequently sterile, bnt in which the predi- 
cate expresses something which is not connoted by the 
subject. He agreed with Kant as to the paramount im- 
portance of this power, in the theory of philosophical 
knowledge.* Mill had challenged the intuitionists in 
the field of mathematics, and in that field Dr. Ward 
defended bis proposition. His crucial instance was, as 
appears in the second essay, " All three-sided figures 
have exactly three angles." The three angles are a part 
of neither definition nor connotation of the subject, 
and yet the mind pronounces with certainty that it is a 
necessary and nniversa! truth that " all trilaterals are 
triangular." Mill treated such truths as generalisations 
from experience, as their objective necessity would accord ill 
with his principles ; and this is the view against which Or. 
Ward's cBsay is primarily directed. He argues carefully 
ii) thf^ same essay that the proposition in question is an 
absolute and ultimate decision of the mind, and no product 

* 1 need bortltf ny tliat be did not agree «llh Rnnt, tli»t Ihrf related In 
miTo " furmi vt tliouglit." Him doalrino dtctmyi, uf miirM, Uisir obj'ivtive 
(thnrnrltT. alUiongh it IcnvM uiituuo^ed tlivir ullTibiitoii ol nor^witj and 
unfrcraility. wbiali Hill dcidod. 
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of association, nor, again, an inference rapidly and uncon- 
Bciously made. In the succeeding essay he vindicates the 
eame claim — to the character of a priori synthetic judg- 
ments — for the decisions of the mind with respect to moral 
truths. " To kill my father under such circumstances is 
wrong," is, he maintains, a proposition seen by the mind's 
own immediate light to be necossarilj true, although the 
word " wrong" expresses an idea not contained in the defini- 
tion of killing my father under the circumstances supposed. 
The two next essays consist of a re-statement and 
development of the tlieses already advocated with especial 
reference to Mr. Mill's reply to the Diihlin Ri-rieiv, in the 
sixth edition of his work on Hamilton. Next in order comes 
I the treatment of determinism ; the doctrine that the action 
of the will is infallibly determined by the circumfitances, 
internal and external — including under tlie former both 
natural disposition and the bent of inclination arising from 
habit or education — in which the agent finds himself. Dr. 
Ward argued against this, that we are conscious — by our 
own " self-intimacy " as he expressed it— of the spontaneous 
I tendency of the will which is the natural and infallibly 
determined outcome of the action upon it of the forces in 
question. So far he goes with the determinists. He main- 
tains that the spontaneous impulse of the will is infallibly 
determined, and is the natural resultant of the internal and 
i external forces or attractions — motives, as Mr. Bain terras 
[ them — which sohcit it. But, he adds, that very process 
[- of self -inspection whereby this becomes evident shows also, 
[ if it be carried further, that the mind has a sovereign power 
r over this natural movement of the wilh If you hold your- 
I self passively, the balance of motives — or as Dr. Ward 
[ prefers to style tlitra " attractions " — carries the day. But, 
I on the other hand, a person may fix his attention on some 
I end to be attained, not so vividly realized as to offer the 
[ strongest attraction to the will, but, as it were, cleaved to 
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doggedly by the mind's inherent power, and may in pur- 
suaiice of this end make an effort of will in opposition to 
ita spontaneous movement — an " anti- impulsive effort," as 
he called it. The development of this thesis, together 
witii the replies called for by the criticisms which it pro- 
Toked — from Mr. Bain, Mr. Shailworth Hodgson, and others, 
— and the treatment of causation in its connection with 
Free-will, occupy the rest of the volumes now published, 
with the exception of the last six papers. Of the first of 
these six only a portion is here reprinted, as its earlier 
pages consisted almost entirely of a repetition of remarks 
made elsewhere in the series. The portion now published 
indicates the view of the author — although without any full 
development of it — that the sense of Moral Obligation, as 
distinct from the mere perception of right and wrong, 
carries with it an intimation of the existence of a personal 
superior of supremely holy character. This is, it would 
seem, substantially identical with the view advocated by 
Cardinal Newman in the Grammar of As»ent. 

The succeeding essay— on the " Philosophy of the 
Tbeistic Controversy " — is the last of the series and 
sums up the previous ones, indicating, on the one hand, 
the lines on which be considered that the positive 
defence of Theism should proceed, and, on the other, 
the dispositions necessary in order that that defence 
should be ' understood and felt to be satisfactory. I 
think 1 am right in saying that as he approached close 
to the positive and immediate argument for God's exist- 
ence, he felt more than he had done previously the neces- 
sity of something in the student which should fit him to 
apprehend and feel the force nf directly religious argu- 
ment. This was partly due to his own experience in 
conversation with friends of various schools of thought and 
hnhits of mind, and partly to the influence of M. 0\\6 
Laprune's excellent hook, " De la Certitude Morale," which 
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occupied raucb of his attention in the closinf; years of his 
life. 

The essays which follow tell their own story. The 
first was one which attracted mnch attention at the time of 
its appearance, and formed the subject of considerable 
correspondence between the author and Mr. Mill, who was 
much interested in it as a piece of argument. A few words 
with reference to the subject of this essay will not be out of 
place. Dr. Ward held strongly that the irrelifjioua in- 
ferences so freguently made by scientific men from tlie 
constantly growing knowledge which fresh discoveries give 
US of the details of nature's uniformity, were really logical 
leaps, and not warranted by the facts of the case. The 
close intimacy which the man of science has with the links 
in the chain of physical causation, renders it difficult for 

j bim, unless his mind is uuusuaUy large and candid, to rise 
to the conception of a First Cause, self-determining, and 
setting in motion, so to speak, the whole series of changes 
by direct action on the first of the physical links in the 
Cham, But this difficulty has its basis, not in reason, but 
in defective imaginative powers. He could not see that the 
discovery of a considerable number of uniform successions 
in such phenomena as those conceruing the weather, in the 
least degree interfered with the ordinary Cbristiau concep- 
tion of a God Who is behind the veil, worlung always. He 
quotes Mill as allowing that the great test of scientifically 

' ascertained regularity in physical phenomena, is theit 
capability of prediction, and so far as "earthly" pheno- 
mena go — that is, those phenomena which have special 
connection with our planet, as, for example, the weather 
or the course of disease — this capability is very limited. 
The barometer will tell that it is to be wet within a limited 
time, but nothing, he held, is knomi tending to show any 

, very lengthened chain of physical causes in such pheno- 
;na, succeeding regulai'ly each to each, and necessarily 
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determined by prior physical facts in the natural evolution 
of the universe. Because men of science are intimately 
acquainted with a certain number of regular physical ante- 
cedents, they draw the conclusion that the phenomena 
previouB to those which they have observed, will he found 
upon further examination to be equally regular. Dr. Ward 
held, on the contrary, that the rough and ready conclusion 
of the uneducated mind, that a thing so variable as the 
weather, which has for ao many years failed to evince 
obedience to any ascertainable laws such as would enable 
US to predict its changes long beforehand, is determined by 
a voluntary agent external to the sphere of regular physical 
causation, ia quite as reasonable in itself as the other — 
nay, more reasonable, if it be correctly analyzed ; and tliat 
prayers for rain and boaltb, if their validity ia on other 
grounds acknowledged, are in no way discredited by such 
limited regularity as has been observed in the course of 
the weather or of human disease. To bring his meaning 
into greater distinctness, he points to the uniform succes- 
Bions in a pianoforte, between the pressure on* the note, 
the movement of the corresponding hammer, the vibration 
of the corresponding wire, and so forth, all which are 
Iierfectly regular, while, nevertheless, the first of the series 
is invariably set in motion by tlie external and free agency 
of the performer. If these regular succeHsions are multiplied 
into hundreds, then the parallel htcomes more complete ; 
and, accordingly, to bring the principle vividly before his 
readers. Dr. Ward supposes an instrument with many such 
connecting links between the player's '• pveraovenient " and 
the resulting Bound, and supposes a number of mice of 
philosophical tendencies to bo shut up within it. The con- 
clusion which in the infancy of science they had drawn — 
that tlic Bounde wi-ro duo to external agency — gradually 
I)ecomc9 discretlited as link after link of uniform succession 
is discovered. Elated by each fresh discovery, they look , 
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forwarJ to finding fixed laws detL'i-miuiiig the Biiceession of 
I tones. The parallel is obviouB ; and Dr. Ward contends 
that the original conception of immediate free external 
action was nearer the truth than the later conception, 
■which was based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
mechanical part of the action, but dropped out of Bight the 
all- important originator of the eericB of movements. 

The essay on "Implicit and Explicit Thought " is 
based, as appears in the essay itself, on Cardinal Newman's 
sermon on the same subject, preached many years ago at 
Oxford. The essay on " Certitude in Religious Assent " is 
a review of the same writer's Grammar of A33ent. 

I have not felt at liberty to make any material changes 
in the essays, and some of them, in consequence, neces- 
sarily bear marks of the special occasions for which they 
were written. The most that has been done by way of 
alteration— in addition to the necessary changes in the 
references from one essay to another — is the occasional 
omission of repetitions, serviceable in a review as explain- 
ing earlier stages of the author's argument to those who 
had not followed the course as a whole, but needless and 
tedious where the complete series is collected. 

The arguments on which the author mainly buitt 
for estabhshing Theism were, first and foremost, that from 
the sense of moral obligation ; and secondly, that from the 
existence of necessary truths which are, he considered, 
dependent for their necessity upon the nature of God, the 
one necessary Being. This argument he never developed ; 
but it is curious to note that these two considerations are 
Bubstautially identical with those two most important 
Kantian doctrines— of the categorical Imperative, and 
synthetic a jmoH truths. The argument from causation 
came nest in his scheme. In the oightli essay he dwells 
strongly on the ineradicable idea which exists in the 
human mind, of causation as distinguished from mere 
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phenomenal so(iuence. This idea is most diBtinctly con- 
ceived, he considered, in personal action. The will's 
volitiou that the hand should rise— here is the clearest 
instanee. The haud's action in knocking down an opposing 
object coniea near to this in conveying the idea of the iiifia- 
encp. involved in causation ; and causes in external nature are 
conceived as causes, and not merely antecedent phenomena 
from their analogy to these personal experiences of causa- 
tion. " Whatever commences to exist must have a cause " 
js the shape in which he held the causation axiom to be 
declared positively by the human mind as correctly analyzed, 
and hence it rises to the conception of the Self-Existent 
First Cause, which had no beginning. The design argument, 
the sesthetic argument, and others of a similar nature, 
were chiefly useful, in thia scheme, aa subsidiary, and in- 
dicating the intelligence and beauty of the Creator. He 
agreed with Mill that the design argument by itself fails 
to estabUsh infinite power united with infinite goodness in 
the Author of Nature ; indeed, he considered that the facts 
on which this argument is based point to some limit ia 
one or the other ; and that the sphere of objective con- 
trailiction must probably be larger than has bet^n generally 
HUpposed, which byt)othesis would account for this apparent 
deficiency. That is to say, the number of things in- 
trinsically impORBible. or, to use Suarez's phrase, "extra 
objectum omnipotentira," might well, he thought, be far 
larger than is apparent to our limited intelligenoo and 
knowledge. 

WlLl'-niD WAIU). 
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ESSAYS ON 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM 



I. 

THE EULEAND MOTIVE OF CEETITUDE.* 

English philosophers, for our present purpose, may be 
divided into two sharply contrasted classes, whom we may 
call objectivists and phenomenists respectively. The latter 
think that man has no knowledge whatever, except of 
phenomena, physical or psychical ; nay, more correctly 
psychical alone : t whereas the former stoutly maintain 
that man has cognizance of objective truth. We desire to 
take our own humble part in this momentous controversy. 
We hope, firstly, to demonstrate by argument, that there 
exists a body of necessary truth cognizable by man ; and, 
secondly, to consider particular portions of that truth, such 
as the intrinsic distinction between moral good and evil, 

* La Philotophie Scolastique Expo8<fe et D^fendtte, Par Le B. P. Klevt- 
OEN, S.J. Paris : Gaume. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent By John BTenby Newman, 
D.D., of the Oratory. Third Edition. London : Bums, Oates & Co. 

Essays Philosophical and Theological. By James Mabtineau. London : 
Trtibner & Co. 

An Examination of Sir W. HamUton^s Philosophy, By John Stuabt 
Mill. Third Edition. London : LongraanB. 

t It admits of ^*no doubt" pronounces Professor Huxley ex cathedrd, 
** that all our knowledge is a knowledge of states of conbciousness ** (*' Lay 
Sermons," p. 373). 
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the axiom of causation, and the Gxistence of God. We 
shall throughout consider Mr, Mill our chief antagoniHt ; 
as being at once by far the ablest and by far the most 
highly esteemed of Enghsh phenomenietB. We consider it, 
indeed, a singular benefit to the cause of truth, that we 
have to contend with one 80 eingularly clear in statement, 
accessible to argument, and candid, or rather generous, 
towards opponents. And we should add, both as a farther 
benefit to truth and as a peculiar attraction to ourselves, 
tlmt he is always so intensely in earnest ; that he regards 
philosophy as no mere matter of otiose speculation, aa no 
mere insti'ument of intellectual drill and intellectual excite- 
ment, but as all-important in its bearing on man's daily 
life and practice. But before joining direct issue with 
him, a preliminary question has inevitably a prior claim 
on our attention. We wish to prove that necessary truth 
is cognizable by man with certitude ; but it is evidently 
impossible even to argue this question, until it is first 
agreed between him and onr selves what is the tett of 
certitude ; what are the conditions requisite and sufiioient, 
that certitude may be estabhshed. To this preliminary 
question we must confino ourselves in our present essay. 

The question itself may be stated thus. Orthodox 
philosophers — we must be permitted to use the term — have 
built up a large body of theological (we refer, of course, 
exclusively to tiatural tbeologj), metaphysical, psychical, 
social, physical verities, resting on sustained processes of 
reason ; and these processes of reason have been partly 
deductions from intuitive truths, partly inductions from 
experienced fact, partly various combinations of the two. 
But before any scientific trust can be reposed in these 
conclusions, a previous inquiry must be answered. How is 
a thinker to know that these assumed truths are intuitive ; 
that these assumed facts have been experienced ; that these 
deductive and inductive processes are really valid, or, in 
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other words, adapted to the inferring of trae conclusionB 
from true premisees ? 

Fhenomenists will at once throw off part of the difficulty, 
by saying that there are no intuitive truths to be assumed, 
But they in no respect lessen their difficulty by this allega- 
tion. They may deny to man all otktr intuitional faculties ; 
but they must still ascribe to him that intuitional faculty 
■which is called memory, and which indubitably no less 
needs authentication than the rest. This is a point of 
quite central importance, and to which we beg our readers ' 
most careful attention. The distinction is fundamental, 
between a man's power of knowing his present and his past 
experience. Certainly he needs no warrant to authenticate 
the truth of the former, except that present experience 
itself. To doubt my present inward consciousness, as Mr. 
Mill most truly affirms (p. 186), " would be to doubt that I 
feel what I feel." So far, then, the phenomenist and our- 
selves run evenly together ; but here we may come to a 
very broad divergence. " I am conscious of a most clear 
and articulate mental impression that a very short time ago 
I was suffering cold ; " this is one judgment ; " a very short 
time ago I was suffering cold ; " this is another and totally 
distinct judgment. That I know my present impression by 
no manner of means iniphes that I know my past feeliiiff. 

We would thus, then, adekeas some phenomeniatio 
opponent. Yoo tell ua that all diamonds are combuatihie, 
and that the fact is proved by various experiments which 
you have youi-self witnessed. But how do 'you know that 
you ever witnessed any experiment of the tiind ? You reply 
.that you have the clearest and most articulate memory of 
the fact. "Well, we do not at all doubt that you have that 
present impremon, which you call a moat clear and 
articulate memory. But how do you know — how can you 
legitimately even guesa — that the present impression corre- 
sponds with a past/tcf ? See what a tremendous as&ump- 
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tion this is, which you, who call yourself a cautions man 
of science, are taking for granted. You are so wonderfully 
made and endowed — such is your assumption — that in 
every successive case your clear and articulate imprcsg'mn 
and bdiff of something ae past, corresponds with a past 
/act. You find fault with objectivists for gratuitously and 
arbitrarily assuming lirst principles : was there ever a 
more gratuitously and arbitrarily assumed first principle 
than j'our own ? 

You gravely reply," that you do not assume it as a first 
principle. You tell ns you trust your present act of 
memory because in innumerable past instances the avouch- 
ments of memory have been true. How do you know — 
how can you even guese — that there is one such instance ? 
Becanse you trust your present act of memory ; no other 
answer can possibly be given. You are never weary of 
urging that a priori philosophers argue in a circle ; whereas 
no one ever eo persistently argued in a circle as you do 
yourself. You know forsooth that your present act of 
memory testiliea truly, because in innumerable past in- 
stances the avouchment of memory has been true ; and you 
know that in innumerable past instances the avouchment 

" Wuil folloiM Aoet not apply jiereonnllj either If Mr. Mill oi Mr. Bam. 
The Tonupr, willi thnl ctmdnur vbiob ohareotertslically dittinguiihei him, 
rnnkly conrumes (p, 203, ik>1«) Ihnt "our brlief id the venuitj of mciDnry is 
orideully ultimat" ; no reunn can be givon Tor it which doe« not (ireHupimw 
the hnlief and uwuinc U to be wpU-founded." lliig admJHinD wu the mute 
■ignBlly e«iiilid lieoauae Mr. Mill niul kave Men that U furnishes hii 
untAgutitalii with a very powerful "ar^mcotuin tA hnmincm,'' of whirb 
Indeed we hope tn mTaii uurwiTci in nur next esmy. Mr. Buin mnke* the 
■imo sdniiwicin ("OnductlTe 1.0)^0." p. <t73). On the ntber hand, Prof^wior 
Huilfy (" I.>>y Sornumi," p. 8A9) mya that "tlie geueral Inutworthineu of 
metuory" lnono ofthnM'hyiwthetical uunmplioue wliicb cannot be prnvnl 
nr known wltfa that hlftlinct dr^iw □( cortninty wbii^b u given by itnniMliato 
conaeioiimew : luit wblrh, Dcrerlheltwa, are of the liigheat praoUiTal rulnn, 
Inaamurb u the twnpliuiona lo|^(r«lIy ilruwn from them are alwityi vprilled 
by oipfrleneo." The Brgument in the teit oppli™ diiwtly to (bia view. 
iWuMUT Htiltuy Mlinot logitlmotrly otbii gnea* that anylhing tehateerr baa 
h«t>n "vcriUud by cxpetienns," unlea* be jlrri know* that certain acia of 
iiMtiiory ttatlfy Unly. 
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of memory has been true, because you trust your present 
act of memory. The blind man luads the blind, round and 
round a " circle " incurably " vieioua." 

Bemarks entirely aimjlar may be made on the validity 
of tlie indnctive process. The proposition, that all the 
diamonds, which / hare mi/gdf seen consumed by fire, were 
at that moment combustible — of this proposition we can 
well understand pbenomenists saying, that it requires no 
further authentication than the trustworthiness of my 
memory. But the proposition that all diamonds on earth 
are always combustible— or even that the very diamonds 
which I saw burned were combustible oitf day earlier — who 
can say that this proposition requires for its knowledge 
nothing more than experience ? It is inferred from ex- 
perience ; and its truth cannot possibly be known by me, 
unless I first know the validity of the inferring process, 
whatever that process may be." 

Without at all prejudging, then, any question really at 
iBSue between objectivists and phenomenists as such, we 
may say that "primary truths" consist of two classes: 
■viz. (Ij primary /iremisscs ; and (2) the validity of one or 
more infcrrinti processes. We may add, that the cognition 
of a primary truth as such is precisely what is called an 
"intuition," If these primary truths are guaranteed with 
certitude — but not otherwise — there is a stable foundation 

Mr. Bain admiU Ihii utalomoiit of oura at frankl; as Mr. Mill admitted 
the Tormer. " Thia Dioat fuuilKDieutal awmnption of all humuu kuowliHlge " 
jm "exprcued bj guch language a* 'imtnrB ia unifonn;' nhe future will 
tCHDble tbe paijt ; ' ■ uatnn) haa fixed lawa.* . . . Witliout this aHumption, 
can pronennlhing. . . . TbiK mvit bt reeettiett iBtllMml proof. ... If 
«« a««iii to offer any proof for it, we moraly beg it in anotlior ahupe " (" Do- 
^notWe Logic," p. 227). 

Id ouo any of our readers aLould think it douljlfiil wliutbor it he nbwv 
Intel; DMewary for phi-nomaniala to uaaunie oa n aeparute priuoiplo tba 
TiUdily of their inffirriog prooess— Mr. Mill, indeixl, uppnreiitly doee net 
•Mount thia neoeasury— we would point out (what will ba very obf iotu ■» 
our euay proceeds) tliat no part nhateicr of our argument dcpeniU un Ibis 
putioulal it«lemeDt. 
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for human knowledge in its entirtness and totality. The 
inquiry, then, to be institnted ib this. Firstly, what 
characterktics must be posseseed by those truths, which the 
thinker may legitimately accept as primary ? and secondly, 
on what ground does he know that the propositions are true 
which possess those characteristicB ? Or to express the 
earns thing in P. Kleutgen's words (n. 268), firstly, what 
is the rule of certitude ? and, secondly, what is its motice * 

There never was any answer but one given to this , 
qnestion by Catholics, before the deplorable darkness 
spread abroad by Descartes over the whole region of 
philosophy. (1) Primary truths are those which the 
bnman intellect is necessitated by its constitution to accept 
with certitude, not as inferences from other truths, but on 
their own evidence : this ia the rule of certitude. (2) These 
truths are known to be truths ; because a created gift 
called the light of reason is possessed by the soul, whereby 
every man, while exercismg his cognitive faculties accord- 
ing to their intrinsic laws, is rendered infallibly certaia 
that their avouchments corresirond with objective truth : 
this is the motive of certitude. " It is conceivable," says 
Professor Huxley ("Lay Sermons," p. 856), "that some 
powerful and malicious being may find his pleasure in 
deluding us, and in making us believe the thing which is 
not every moment of our lives." Quite conceivable, doubt- 
less ; but the light of reason makes man infalUbly certain 
that such a supposition is absolutely contradictory to fact. 

This is the doctrine accurately and carefully elaborated 
by F. Kleutgen in the 2nd, Srd, and 4th chapters of 
bis Third Dissertation. "It is the light of reason which 
makes us certain of what the seusus intimus attests" 
(n. 263). "Proceeding from the facts furnished by ex- 
perience, we advance to further knowledge by the principles 
of pure thought ; but the truth of these principles and the 
reality of those facts ore not ceilaia to the mind, except 
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through the light, of reason which is inherent in the human 
mind " (n. 264). " The mind in thinking by reason has 
the consciousness of possessing truth, so long as it knows 
the agreement [which exists] between its thoughts and 
those principles which we call the laws of thought" 
(n. 274). Since the creature's " faculty of knowledge is 
created and therefore limited, no creature can be infalhble 
in this sense, that by his own strength he can judge of 
everything with certitude. In the creature infallibility is 
always united with fallibility, as being is united with not- 
being. Yet, just as the creature's being, though finite, is 
nevertheless true being, so his infaUibility, though limited, 
is neperiheletn real infallibility " (n. 277). "The principles 
wherewith we begin, the logical laws which we follow in 
deduction, are infallible, as the rule whereby we judge the 
truth of our experimental knowledge " (n. 278).' 

We may be allowed to call this doctrine the doctrine of 
intrinsic certitude. Wo would bo call it, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from those theories which rest certitude on 
Bome basis extrinsic to the mind itself; from Desoartes's, 
e.g., who rests it on the veracity of God; and from La- 
mennais's, who rests it on the consent of mankind. Accord- 
I ing to this, which we must be allowed to call the one 
I Catholic doctrine on the subject, the mind's intrinsic light 

" We should not fail, however, to quote the important elucidation which 
V. Eleutgen ■ukjoina: "And that we tnaj undentand how little thi« pre- 
rogatire [of partial iofallibilitj] would juatify human pride, let ua ohaerve 
the Uinila of lliat Bpht^To within which [nlonc] it in agoribed to him. In our 
Investigaliond we need experimental knowledge, not odI; la commencing our 
InqnirieB, but during their whnU progreia : etpeoiall; when we wonld applj 
wience to the cnnduot of lire. Now. bow many things are necessary in order 
arriring: at full certitude by means of pergonal experience and other 
I nten'B obtervntions 1 What calm! what BttentiveneaB I what impartiality I 
] what eOiiTtB I what persuverance I Ilow often it happens that a new oluer- 
B more profound examination, an nneKpeoted discnvery, hare orer- 
L thrown the must aocreilited gystems by tailing from thvm their basis I If. 
\ ttien, our age gtoritles itself for its progress in the eiperimentul Bcienoes, 
D should not be unmindful at the same lime of the lesson in humility 
%lueh ihonld be learnt from that vurj progress," etc. 
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declares the objective truth of whatever man's cognitive 
faculties subjectively avouch. "Would we demonstrate that 
there are necessary verities 7 Would we demonstrate that 
this or that particular proposition is among this number ? 
In either case it is requisite, and it is sufficient, to demon- 
strate that the human intellect, acting on the laws of its 
constitution, so declares. This is the foundation we wish 
to lay in our present essay for the controversy with Mr. 
Mill which is to follow. But before proceeding to vindicate 
its trnth, wo must guard against two possible misconcep- 
tions of our meaning. 

In the first place, it is abundantly possible that men 
may viinhiterpret the avouchment of their intellect; and 
this, indeed, would constitute an important addition to the 
causes alleged by F. Kleutgen (see oiu- preceding footnote) 
for their prochvity to error. Both schools of philosophy 
admit this. The objectivist aays to his opponent, If you 
will only look fairly at this and that intellectual fact to 
which I draw your attention, you will not be able to deny 
that such and such is the declaration of your cognitive 
faculties. And the pbenomenist is not slow in making a 
similar retort. We hope ourselves, indeed, in our next 
essay vigorously to illustrate this fact ; we hope to show, 
by appealing to this, that, and the other mental experience, 
that phenomenists have not a leg to stand on, when they 
deny that their cognitive faculties declare the existence of 
necoaaary truth. What we are maintaining in this essay 
is, that such is the sole legitimate controversial ground ; 
that the avouchment of man's cognitive faculties is his 
floal and his infallible standard of truth. 

But, secondly, we appeal to the mind's positive, not its 
ucgntive constitution ; or, in other words, we lay our stress 
on its iifftrmittiims, not on its ineapantifg. It does not 
follow, because the human mind cannot conceive a propo- 
sition, that suob propoiiitioD may not be true ; nay, that it 
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-may not Le most certain and inappreciably momentotis. 
We espress this qualilicatioD bete, that we may digtinctly 
explain the precise bearing of our main thesis ; but we reserve 
oar argument on the matter to a later part of our paper. 

Our main thesis, then, is tliis. " Man's cognitive 
facultieB, while acting on the laws of their constitution, 
carry with them in each particular case their own evidence 
of absolute trustworthiness. All human knowledge ban its 
conuneucement in various truths, whether of memory* or 
of other kinds, which are self-evidently known as true, 
each by itself, under the light of reason," It would, of 
wmrse, be a contradiction in terms, if we professed to 
adduce direct arguments for this thesis; because such 
profession would imply that the self-evidence of these 
truths is a verity inferred from premisses, whereas the 
thesis itself states that the knowledge of one or other of 
them as self-evident is an absolutely essential preliminary 
to all inference whatever. But we will (1) adduce for it 
strong indirect argument ; and (2) {which is much more 
important) suggest to our readers such mental experiments 
as shall (we trust) satisfy them of its truth. We state our 
indirect argument as follows. 

Every one really knows that he knows something 
besides his present consciousness ; that he has had this or 
that definite past esperience ; that through this or that 
moral or intellectual training he has arrived at this or that 
interior result ; and the like. There are some few most 
■Mognlarly constituted men who, at particular moments of 
their life, persuade themselves that they d<tiht whether they 

• Wa are aniBactl tlint both Sir W. HnmilloB nnd Mr. Mill concur in 
Beid Tor his BtntemeDl that " memor; ia iminedUle knonledge 
of the past" ("Milt nn Hamitton," p. 134). The atatcmeat mieiua to us 
not onljr iuilnbitable, hut eien elementary : and «u are annotioned in this 
opinion bj the high aiithoritr of Mr. Martineaii (vul. ii. pp, 258-26a). That 
which t imnicdint«lT think of. in lememboring'. U «nrelT my post experienee. 
But the qiieitiou ia irbollj iireleTwit to our praaeut purpose. 
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pOBBesa Buch knowledge, and we will prcBently confer 
their case : for the moment, however, we will put them out 
of account. Speaking generally, then, every one knows 
that he knows Eomething beBides his present consciousness. 
But he cannot possess that knowledge, except through the 
exercise (past or present) of his cognitive faculties ; and he 
cannot accept it as being knowledge and not delusion, except 
by knowing that the declarations of those faculties are 
true. Now, how can he know this ? By the authentication 
of God ? by the testimony of his fellow -men ? But it is 
only by trusting the declaration of his cognitive facultieB 
that he can know or even guess the existence of God and 
his fellow-men ; and still more, that he can know or even 
guess what God and his fellow-men testify. Unless, there- 
fore, his cognitive faculties authenticate theinadvea, tbey 
cannot be authenticated at all. And if they are not 
authenticated at all, no man on earth knows anything 
whatever, eicept his own experience of this particular 
moment. Than this there can be no more clenching 
reductio ad absiinlum. 

Passing now to the direct establishment of oar thesis, 
we appeal to each man's consciousness in our favour. 
That which his faculties indubitably declare aa certain, 
he finds himself under an absolute necessity of infalhbly 
knowing to be true. I experience that phenomenon of 
the present moment, which I thus express: I say that I 
remember distinctly and articulately to have been much 
colder a few minutes ago when I was out in the snow, than 
I am now when sitting by a comfortable fire. Well, in 
consoiiuence of this present mental phenomenon, I find 
myself under the absolute Deoessity of knowing that a very 
short time ago I had that experience which I now remember. 
FrofoHsor Huxley may talk of " some powerful and malicious 
being," who " finds bia pleasure in deluding me " and 
making, me fancy what never happened ; but 1 am abso- 
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luteiy necessitated to know that I am under no Buch 
delusion in regard to this recent experience,* And so with 
my other intellectual operatione. My faculties pronounce 
that my present impression of colour diEfera from another 
of which I retain a distinct idea ; or they pronounce that 
this trilateral figure which I distinctly image in my mind, 
is triangular ; or when I see two strips of wood lying in an 
oblong box close together and parallel to the sides, my 
faculties pronounce that the one which reaches beyond 
the other is nearer than that to the further end of the box. 
In all these cases I am necessitated to know that which 
my faculties declare as true. 

As we have already said, there are some few most 
singularly constituted persona who, when contemplating 
their own mental phenomena, become for the moment dizzy 
with self-inspection ; seized with vertigo, as one may say, 
■with gazing down the abyss : and these men persuade 
tbemselvee tbat they do possess a power of distrusting 
their cognitive faculties. We would thus address such a 
sceptic, if we could obtain his attention. We appeal from 
Philip di-unk to Philip sober. You are giddy for the 
moment and beside yourself, like a man in liquor. If you 
would correctly appreciate your mental constitution, look 
back at some given period of your life, when your faculties 

* Id a passage nliich we qaoled io s previoHB Dote, Profeaaor Hiiilej 
teems to say thut tbe truth nf vbal memorr distinctly tcatifliw is Dot knowti 
" with tbat Lighost degree of certainly which is giveu bj imiuediate fonnAiiiu- 
neii," but is uevertUeleBS in tbe very highest degree pnibalAe. 11 wo rightly 
nuderstand bim~with very great respect for his uaunl power aoil clearaeM 
of thoiight'^we mast nevertheless se^ that this seeiiiB to us the most nn- 
resBonable opinion on tbe subject nbich can possibly be hi;ld. If my memory 
may be trusted, those thlags which it distinctly testifies are known with 
most absolute certainty; if it cannot bo trusted, its aTouchtneut does not 
render them even remotely frohahle. Indeod, what can be more vlolBnlly 
uttMientlflo — from the standpoint of mere expoTimontsI scionoe — than to 
aunine wilboat grounds, «a oven probable, tbe ver; siuguinr proposition, that 
menial phenomeoa (by some entirely unknown law) have proi'eeded in such a 
hshion that my clear impreuion of the post iavariably correaponds with my 
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isere braced aud in full play, not paralyzed by morbid mfib- 
Bpection. Yoa were engaged in that anxious commercial 
speculation, or in that important lawsuit, or you were 
taking measures to avert imminent gout. Had you at that 
time the power of doubting whether you had previously 
altered on that speculation, or enfja^ed in that lawsuit, or 
experienced premonitory symptoms of gout ? Or when your 
mother was at last pronounced out of danger, could you 
really prevent yourself from infallibly knowing that you 
had been ansioas ? Or had you really the power of doubt- 
ing whether you had ever seen that sweet face before ? 
You will reply perhaps — and indeed you are bound (we 
admit) in consistency to reply — that yon have no reason to 
know you ever icere in such circumstances ; that yon know 
nothing whatever about yourself, except your present oon- 
sciousness. In that case we will practise on you a future 
experiment. Employ yonrself in whatever most interests 
you ; in studying mathematics or taking a part in glees. 
While yon are so engaged, wo will suddenly come up and 
seize yoa by the arm. Can you now, we will say, prevent 
yourself from infallibly knowing that a very short time ago 
yoa were immersed in mathematical study or engaged in 
singing that glee ? 

However, whether or no we would succeed in caring this 
monomaniac, is an irrelevant question : for that he is a 
mere monomaniac, and, moreover, that ho has no real 
power of persevering in such scepticism, will be admitted by 
all our readers. For the consistent sceptic cannot possibly 
Ik a reader. He cannot understand one single sentence 
— unless, while rending the last words, he trusts his memory 
for the first. Now, if he trusts his memory so far as this, 
he has ipm fm-tn abandoned bis sceptical position. 

Phenomenists, then, as we have urged, act suicidally in 
disparaging the light of reason ; for it is only by surrender* 
ing thomselvea to that light, and so trusting their memory, 
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that tHey can know anything whatever about phei 
They are very much given, however, to such disparage- 
ment ; and they are very fond of alleging certain supposed 
difficuUies. I see a straight stick in the water, and my 
faculties (they urge) confidently pronounce that the stick is 
crooked ; or if a cherry is placed on my crosBed fiugers, my 
faculties confidently pronounce that my hand is touched by 
two Buhstances. It is apparently for some such reason 
that Mr. Mill lays so much stress on Berkeley's theory of 
vision. Men fancy themselves — such is Berkeley's theory 
— to see distance immediately ; but in fact that conviction 
of distance is an inference, and no immediate judgment 
whatever. Now, w^do not admit this theory except for 
argnment's sake ; and Mr. Abbott, in his little volume called 
" Sight and Touch," professes to disprove it.* But we 
cannot at all agree with the latter writer, when he says 
(Preface) that if Berkeley's theory were admitted, " con- 
sciousness " would be proved " delusive " and " doubt must 
reign supreme: " for on the contrary — so far as the con- 
troversy with scepticism is concerned — we consider the 
question one of complete indifference. All these superficial 
difficulties are readily solved by resorting to a philosophical 
consideration, which is familiar to Catholics, though 
(strangely enough) we do not remember to have seen it in 
non-Catholic works. We refer to the distinction between 
what may be called " nndoubting " and what may be called 
"absolute " assent. 

By " absolute " assent we understand an assent so firm 
as to be incompatible with the co-existeuce of doubt : but by 

• The preaent writer hae novor given bw mind to it, and bus no bias 
whateTer on eilbor side. Dr. M'Cosli ("IntuitinnB of the Mind," p. 11 j, 
note) tbinks Mr. Abbott's u^ment sufficient for part, not tbe vbole, of 
his coiiclosinn, Mr. Mill (p. 300) cunsiden tbat Mr. Abbott bos been oon- 
cluRivelj aniivrered by Professor Fraaer in tlie North Britith Bi^iea int 
AoBOSt, 1SG4. On the other hand, the last writer on the subject, Profes»ar 
Huxley, takes pnrt againit Mr. Mill anil Professor Fraser, Bee UaaniUan't 
Uagtuine for June, 1S71, p. 153. 
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" undouliting " assent we mean no more than that with 
which in fact doubt does not co-exist. Now, the mere 
nndoubtiugnesB of an assent does not at all imply any 
particular finnni'i», but arises from mere accident. For 
instance, a friend, coming down to me in the conntry, 
tells me that he has caught a sight of the telegrams as he 
passed through Loudon, and that the Versailles goyemment 
has possession of Parifi. I had long expected this, and I 
assent to the fact without any admixture of doubt. In an 
hour or two, however, the morning paper comes in; and 
I find that my friend's cursory glance has misled him, for 
that the army has only arrived vlose up to Paris. The 
extreme facility with which I dismiss my former "un- 
doubting " assent, shows how very far it was from being 
" absolute." Its true analysis, in fact, was no more than 
this : " there is an a priori presumption that Paris is 
taken." But as no particular motive for doubt happened 
to cross my mind, I was not led to reflect on the true 
character of the assent which I yielded. 

Now to apply this. Evidently it cannot be said that my 
cognitive faculties declare any proposition to be certainly 
true, unless they yield to that proposition "absolute" 
assent. But a moment's consideration will show that my 
assent to the erookednesB of the stick or the duphcity of the 
cherry, may accidentally indeed have been undoubting, 
but was extremely for from being absolute. Its true 
analysis was : " there is an n priori pri^tumption that the 
Btick is crooked or that there are two objects touched by 
my fingers ; " and thi» declaration of my faculties indisput- 
ably corresimnded with objective troth. A remark precisely 
similar may be made on ray putatively immediate percep- 
tion of distances ; and we may bring the matter to a crucial 
experiment by some such supposition as the following. 

I am mysulf but youthful, whether in age or power of 
thought ; but 1 havo a venerable friend and mentor, in 
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whose moral and intollectiial endowments I repose perfect 
confidence, I fancy myself to see a crooked stick, or to feel 
two touching objects ; but he esplains to me the physical 
laws which explain my delusion, and I surrender it with 
the moat perfect facility. He further expounds and demon- 
etratcB Berkeley's theory of vision ; and here, though I have 
a httle more trouble with myself, yet after a short con- 
sideration I entirely acquiesce. He proceeds, however — let 
U8 suppose, for the purpose of probing the depth of my 
convictions — to tell me tbat I have no reason whatever for 
knowing that I ever experienced a certain sensation, which 
my memory most distinctly declares me to have experienced 
a very short time ago : or again, that, as to the paiiicuJar 
trilateral figure ■which I have in my thoughts, I have no 
reason whatever for knowing it to he triangular, and that he 
believes it to have yit'c angles. Well, first of all I take for 
granted that I have not rightly understood him. When I 
find that I have rightly understood him, either I suspect 
him (as the truth indeed is) to be simulating, or else (if 
I am too great an intellectual coward for this) I am 
reduced to a state of hopeless perplexity and bewilderment, 
and oil the high-road to idiocy. So great is the distinction 
between merely " undoubting " and " absolute " assent ; 
between my faculties testifying that there is an a priori 
presumpliou for some theory and their testifying that it is 
certainly true. 

Another objection, raised by phenomenists, turns on the 
divergence which exists among objectivists, as to what their 
faculties do testify. Thus many men do not think them- 
aelves to intue any axiom of causation at all ; and of those 
who do allege such axiom, there are different schools, each 
differently analyzing it. Many, again, do not think them- 
selve to intue the intrinsic distinction between moral good 
and evil ; and among those who do recognize tbis dis- 
tinction, there are differences which may in some sense be 
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colled fundamental. This objection cannot, however, be 
maintained, unless its advocate first makias good a pre- 
liminary position. He must show that the difference, on 
wliicli he insists, is a diSerence between what the intellect 
of different men declares, and not merely between what they 
interjyrel it as declaring. But we are perfectly confident 
that he cannot show this, for that it is not true. We shall 
examine the phenomena on which he rehes when we como 
to treat the respective (juestions of morality and causality. 

A third objection has been urged against us, founded on 
the indubitable fact that we may not, at this rudiinental 
stage of our argument against pbenomenists, assume the 
Creator's Veracity. Could not a mendacious creator, it baa 
been asked — Professor Huxley's " powerful and malicious 
being who finds bis pleasure in deluding " mankind- — so 
have constituted tbe human intellect as tbat it should 
testify falsehood, and nevertheless have given men tbe same 
trust in its declarations which tbcy now feel ? We reply 
easily in tlie negative. To say that mendacious faculties 
can be infallibly known as trustworthy, is a contradiction 
in terms. No possible creator could any more achieve such 
result than he could form a crooked straight line. 

We have now, then, sufSciently illustrated our funda- 
mental thesis, tbat every thinker uifallibly knows each 
Bucoessive declaration of his faculties to be true. And we 
have also nuffioiently illustrated the first explanation, which 
wu appended to that thesis; \\z. that what he can ulti- 
mately trust is tbe deelamdnn of these faculties, and not his 
own (ijialpnia thereof. We proceed to the second qualifica- 
tion which we made at starting. We appeal, we said, to 
tbe mind's positive, not its negative constitution ; we cannot 
admit that wliat is inconceivable is therefore untrue. We 
side here with tbe vast majority of pbenomenists,* against 
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certain objectivists ; but we believe that our divergence 
from the latter is exclusively verbal. They say, e.g., that 
no trilateral figure is quadrangular, and that two straight 
lines never enclose a space, because in either case the 
supposition is inconceivable : but what they intend is, that 
such supposition contradicts what I know as true, by my 
very conception of a trilateral figure or a straight line. We 
think it, however, a real calamity that they have used the 
expression which we criticize, because it permits such 
writers as Mr. Mill to rest contented with a most inadequate 
apprehension of the objectivist argument. 

In justice, however, to these writers, we must distinguish 
carefully between two different senses of this word ** incon- 
ceivable ; *' and this procedure will lead us into what our 
readers may at first be tempted to suppose a digression, 
but which they will ultimately find to be no digression at 
all. Sometimes the word ** inconceivable " is taken to 
mean " unimaginable," at other times " unintelligible " or 
** unthinkable.'* Now, there is a large class of unimaginable 
things, which are by no means unthinkable ; and no objec- 
tivist ever alleged that the univrnginahleness of a proposition 
is incompatible with its truth. We may express the dis- 
tinction in Mr. Martineau's words ; though we are not 
aware that this most able philosopher has ever adopted the 
particular formula which we are criticizing, of inconceiv- 
ableness being conclusive against truth. Ideas, he says 
(vol. i. p. 193), may be clear and thinkable, which " do not 
come before the imaginative or representative faculty." 
** You may deny the idea of the * infinite/ *' he adds (p. 194), 
" as not clear : and clear it is not, if nothing but the mental 
f^jpicture of an outline deserve that word. But if a thought is 
clear when it sits apart without danger of being confounded 
with another, when it can exactly keep its own in si^eech 
and reasoning with forfeit and without encroachment — if, 
in short, logical clearness consists not in the idea of a limit 

VOL. I. c 
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but in the limit of the idea, then no sharpest image of 
any finite quantity ... is clearer than the thought of the 
infinite.'' And so at p. 205, the author contrasts an ''idea 
of the reason '* with " one of the phantasy.** " It is no objec- 
tion," he adds (p. 238), "to either the reality or the 
legitimacy of a thought, that it is not of a kind to be 
brought before the mind's eye.'* So Dr. M*Cosh. " The 
thinking, judging, believing power of the mind is not the 
same as the imaging power " (" Intuitions," p. 195, note). 
Similarly speaks Mr. Mill from the opposite school. Take 
the case of some large number : suppose, e.g., it were said 
that over a certain tract of groimd there had been counted 
27,182,818 potatoes. It is simply impossible to have this 
number in my phantasy or imagination, so as to distinguish 
it from 27,182,817 and 27,182,819. Yet says Mr. Mill (p. 
100), *' We have a " sufficient " conception of it, when we 
have conceived it by some one of its modes of composition, 
such as that indicated by the position of its digits." This 
" limited conception enables us to avoid confounding the 
number in our calculations with any other numerical 
whole ; " and we can also " by means of this attribute of 
the number ascertain and add to our conception as many 
more of its properties as we please." In other words, this 
large number is most easily thinkable, though by no means 
imaginable. 

This distinction, between propositions imaginable and 
propositions only thinkable, is in some degree correspondent, 
though not precisely so, with a distinction made by F. 
Newmto, between what he characterizes respectively as 
'* real " and ** notional " assent.* He adds, also, this 
obvious qualification, that multitudes of men, from indolence^ 
or other causes, give no more than a ** notional " assent to 

^ Ho thinks, however (p. 43), that men cannot have even a ** notional '* 
apprehension of a very large nuniher, such as a hillion or a trillion. Wo 
are certainly dis{)oeed to dissent from him on this small ephsodical question. 
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propositions most easily " imaginable." And this circum- 
stance, as F. Newman emphatically repeats in various 
passages, is often a very serious moral or intellectual 
calamity. 

Now, as we have said, those objectivists against whom 
we are now arguing, undoubtedly used the word " incon- 
ceivable " to express not " unimaginable," but " unthink- 
able." We are led, then, to consider whether any proposi- 
tion can (in this sense) be truly called inconceivable, except 
those which actually contradict what is known by my very 
conception of their "subject." If there are none such, 
then our only quarrel with these philosophers will be, that 
their language understates the positiveness with which man's 
cognitive faculties declare certain propositions to be neces- 
sarily false. But we think there are propositions which 
may most fitly be called inconceivable and unthinkable, yet 
which all Theists regard as indubitably true. We refer to 
religious mysteries * 

Let us begin with an illustration, which has often been 
given by F. Newman. It is most easily supposable that 
there may be rational creatures to whom, as being incor- 
poreal themselves, the union of soul and body is a veritable 
mystery. If it were revealed to them — or, again, if it were 
deducible from premisses with which they were acquainted 
— that the soul of man is on one hand spiritual and indi- 
visible, while on the other hand it is integrally present 
throughout every particle of an extended body, such a 

• It is said in Gosohler's " Dictionary of Catholic Theology " (article 
•* Mysteries "), that theologians are extremely far from accord in their 
acceptation of this word. F. Perrone (** De Yerft Religione," prop. 3) uses 
it substantially in the same sense with F. Newman, and we ourselves so 
adopt it in the text. F. Franzelin, however (see e.g, '*De Deo Trino," 
thesis xvii.), employs the word quite otherwise; viz. to designate those 
truths which can in no sense be intrinsically established by reason, either 
before or after their revelation. But it is very difficult indeed to find a 
substitute for the word, as expressing FF. Perrone's and Newman's idea : 
whereas F. Franzelin may most easily express his by a phrase which also he 
often uses, viz. '* superrational verities." 
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proposition would be inconceivable to them. It would be 
inconceivable, in what Mr. Mill calls (p. 90) " the proper 
sense " of the term : it would be " that which the mind is 
unable to put together in a representation." Their first 
impulse would be to think that it is a contradiction in 
terms.* But subsequent consideration might bring to their 
mind that, as F. Newman expresses it (** Grammar,'* p. 44), 
their " notion " of a thing so entirely external to their 
experience "may be" — ^nay, is almost sure to be — ''only 
partially faithful to the original ; " that the word '* pre- 
sence " may have a far wider sense than any which they 
can ever so distantly apprehend. That their notions, there- 
fore, of subject and predicate are more or less mutually 
contradictory, is no proof whatever that there is incompati- 

* ** The soul is not only one, and without parts, bat, moreover, as if by a 
great oontrudiotion even in terms, it is in every part of the bo<]y. It is 
nowhere, yet everywhere. ... No part of a man's body is like a mere 
instrument, as a knife or a crutch might be, which he takes up and may lay 
down. Every part of it id part of himself; it is connected into one by his 
soul, which is one. Supposing wo take stones and raise a house, tho 
building is not really one ; it is composed of a number of separate parts, 
which viewed as collected together we call one, but which are not one 
except in our notion of tliem. But the hands and feet, the head and trunk, 
form one body under the presence of the soul within them. Unless the soul 
were in every part, they would not form one body ; so that the soul is in 
every part, uniting it with every other, though it consists of no parts at all. 
I do not, of course, mean that there is any real contradiction in thetie 
opposite truths: indeed, we know there is not, and cannot be, because they 
are true, because human nature is a fact before us. But it is a contradiction 
tchen put into wards ; we cunnot so express it as not to involve an apparent 
contradiction ; and then, if we discriminate our terms, and make distinctions, 
and balance phrases, and so on, we bhall seem to bo technical and artificial 
and speculative, and to use words without meaning. . . . What (we should 
ask) was the meaning of saying that the soul had no parts, yet was in every 
part of the body ? what was meant by saying it was everywhere and no- 
where? how could it be one, and yet rt^peated, as it were, ten tliousand 
.times over every atom and port* of the body, which it was said to exist in ? 
how could it Ih) confined to the ))ody at all? how did it act u|K)n the body? 
how h»p{M>ned it, as was pretended, that when the soul did but will, the arm 
moved <»r tho feet wulktHl ? how can a spirit, which cannot touch anything, 
yet uvuil to move so lar^^e a ma.os of matter, and so easily, aH the human b<Nly ? 
Thc«e are some of thi' quentions which might bo uBkwl, partly on the ground 
tliat the allegiKi fact was impossible, piirtly that the idea was solf-con> 
tradictory." (F. Newman's Oxfoni ** ParochUl Sermons," vol. iv. pp. 325-328.) 
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bility between the archetypes of those notions. And we 
human beings indeed, in this case, are so well aware of the 
ludicrous mistake which would be made by these immaterial 
creatures if they reasoned otherwise, that we are mightily 
tempted to forget how prone we are ourselves in other 
instances to a similar paralogism. 

A proposition, then, may be called " mysterious *' to 
some given thinker, when it would be rightly accounted by 
him self-contradictory, if he suppposed that the notions 
which it conveys to him adequately represent their arche- 
types. It should be carefully observed, however, that his 
faculties themselves convey to him an assurance of his 
notions being thus utterly inadequate, and of no contra- 
dictoriness being therefore necessarily involved in the 
proposition itself. And it is further worth pointing out, 
that such mysterious propositions may nevertheless give 
real — possibly, therefore, vitally important — information; 
though it would carry us too far from our theme, if we here 
enlarged on this truth. 

Now, as the imion of soul and body might be utterly 
inconceivable to certain immaterial creatures, however 
strong their evidence for the fact, so there are various 
propositions concerning God, rigidly demonstrable by 
human reason, which are nevertheless inconceivable to the 
human intellect. That He Who is absolutely Simple and 
Indivisible, is present throughout all space ; that He in 
Whom is no succession of time, is ever diversely energizing; 
that in God there is no real distinction whatever between 
His Nature and His Acts ; — here are propositions at once 
humanly demonstrable and humanly inconceivable. We 
should add that no mysteries added by revelation are 
mare inconceivable than those irresistibly authenticated by 
reason.* 

* We earnestly hope we shftll not be understood to characterize all 
propoBitions coucemiug God as inconceivable. God, in most of His aspects, 
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Mr. Mill excellently explains (p. 8'2) why it ia abundantly 
possible that such inconceivable propositions may be true. 
" The inference " that " what we are incapable of conceiving 
cannot exist," " would only he warrantable if we knew 
a priori that we must have been created capable of con- 
ceiving whatever is capable of existing ; that the universe 
of thought and that of reality must have been formed in 
nomplete accordance with each other. . . . But an assump- 
tion more destitute of evidence could scarcely be mode ; 
nor can one easily imagine any eridence that woold prove 
it, unless it were revealed from above,"" 

We implied, a few pages back, that a proposition is 
necessarily false which contradicts what is kuown by my 
very conception of its "subject." We should here explain 
that this does not at all conflict with what we have just 
been Baying about mysteries. The reason is this. When 
the archetype is apprehended by me as indefinitely 
transcendiuR my conception thereof, various propositions 
are not " known by its very conception," which otherwise 
tconld be. 

We have given, then, two reasons for deeply regretting 
the phrase used by many objectivists, tbat what is incon- 
ceivable is necessarily false. Firstly, even if no proposi- 
tion oould be called " inconceivable " except that which 

Ml) b« nfipTcbetideil hj nun (to nse the oommoQ phmse) Uioogh not nnn- 
prebendcd. Aocordin^cly ft groat nikjority of tlie pn>|)oi)tfoiu ooDccrning 
Him BTs rotilily conoeiToblc, Ihlokable, intelligible, tliouRh nut oomprv- 
)>m«il)lii in nil the fulnow of tLrir njecming : while aoinf few nm inntnoeivable 
M oxpliined in llie tclt. Xothing e.g. in tlie worlil oonvfja ■ mors 
iniellifriblu Mid pmotliml idoa tbin tlie iifflniiBUaa lb*t (iod is living, 
Vwnoinua, OmniMiunt, Uinni|<nti-nt, Holy. Tho Mmo diatinrllDQ applips to 
rtvealtd propoaltion* ennonmliig Ulm. P. Knwmnn (pp. 1S0-13T] r<inKidt'n 
thuM) T»rluuD fiUtumenla which camUuo to expnuw tliu dugniu »f tliii JUi^moiI 
Trinity ; and in « Tory niulcrly «ay dwlcrmlne* whlob of thcM itBiemciiU 
■dmil nf " n*!," and whirb of only >* nntiontil " snont. 

■ Wo wore much diaappoLuIwI on «omiiig, ■ fow |Kig«> Intiir (p. 1 19, noto), 
to Mr. Mill'i illipnngi'iurnl of ~iny*licitl mctupbyi ia> " Bod "myBlicat 
IhMlogy ; " (iir then nnncrt be a bettCT dofeDc* at " inydieal nioln physio* " 
Uuo the paw>ea quulml in llw text 
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actually contradicts what is known by my very conception 
of its " subject," still it was extremely to be desired that 
a stronger expression than *' inconceivable " should be used 
to express this. But, secondly, the word " inconceivable '* 
may very naturally be understood as applying to every 
"mystery; " and if it be so understood, all Thoists know 
that certain " inconceivable " propositions are demon- 
stratively true. 

Here, then, we sum up. Our direct thesis has been, 
that whatever men's cognitive faculties indubitably declare, 
is thereby known to be infallibly true. To prevent mis- 
conception, however, we have added two explanations. 
(1) This infallibility appertains to what they declare, not to 
what they may be understood as declaring; and (2) it 
appertains to their positive declarations, and not to their 
incapacities. Now, since Mr. Mill is to be our principal 
opponent in various ^cceeding essays, it is absolutely 
necessary, before we conclude, to see how far we are in 
harmony with him on this preliminary question. We are 
hereafter to argue against him, that the existence of neces- 
sary truths is cognizable with certitude by mankind ; but 
in order to discuss this with any satisfactory result, it is 
extremely momentous that he and ourselves should arrive 
at an agreement as to what constitutes a sufficient test of 
certain knowledge. And we shall be able, on our side, to 
make our position clearer if we begin by distinguishing 
it from a ground importantly different, which has been 
occupied by more than one English non-Catholic objectivist. 

Mr. Martineau, indeed — whom, notwithstanding extreme 
theological divergence and some serious philosophical sepa- 
ration, we cannot but recognize as at once the ablest and 
most learned of these — entirely agrees with ourselves (if 
we rightly understand him) on the question we have been 
discussing. " We have entire faith,'* he says (vol. i. p. 241), 
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*' in the veracity and the consistency of the reports given 
in by our highest faculties." And he uses similar expres- 
sions in pp. 47, 48, 101, 232, 237. He says again, pointedly 
(p. 104), " be the proof what it may which authenticates 
the belief, it is the faculty in the last resort which authen- 
ticates the proof." Yet even as to Mr. Martineau, we wish 
he had spoken more uncompromisingly. " Our faculties," 
he says (p. 238), '* must be either taken at their word, or 
dismissed as cheats.'' We wish he had expressly said what 
he evidently holds, viz. that it is physically impossible to 
" dismiss them as cheats " or to doubt their declaration. 
It is a very serious loss to metaphysical science that Mr. 
Martineau has never fotmd time for writing a systematic 
treatise. 

Dr. M'Cosh, in his most valuable work on "the Intui- 
tions of the Mind," speaks as strongly as F. Kleutgen 
himself, on one part of our subject, viz. the rttle of certitude. 
He maintains emphatically that whatever the human 
faculties avouch is infallibly certain as they avouch it. The 
capacity of cognition in the mind, he says (p. 17), " is not 
that of the bent mirror to reflect the object under modified 
forms, but of the plane mirror to reflect it in its proper 
shape and cohvr. The truth is preserved by the mind, not 
formed; it is co(jnizcd, not created.'' But when question 
arises on the motive of certitude, ho often seems to turn off 
into a different groove. He often partakes, in fact, the 
error of Descartes, and implies that my reason for knoN\ing 
the voracity of my mental constitution is my previous con- 
viction of God*s Veracity. See third edition, pp. 80, 118, 
IIG : sec also p, 383, where his remarks are singularly un- 
satisfactory. In fact, we suspect that this view possesses, 
more or less systematically and consciously, not a few 
Bpecuhitive minds of non-Catholic England. Yet surely 
never was there an error more suicidal ; and Mr. Mill in a 
few pregnant words utterly explodes it. We quote the 
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passage with a few verbal changes (pp. 161, 162), and we 
italicize two sentences. 

" If the proof of the trustworthiness of our faculties is the 
Teracity of the Creator, on what does the Creator's veracity 
itself rest ? Is it not on the evidence of our faculties ? The 
Divine veracity can only be known in two ways : (1) By 
intuition, or (2) through evidence. If it is known by intuition, 
it is itself an immediate declaration of our faculties ; and to 
have ground for believing it we must assume that our faculties are 
trustworthy. ... If we hold that God is not known by intuition 
but proved by evidence, that evidence must rest in the last 
resort on the immediate declaration of our faculties. Religion 
thus, itself resting on the evidence of our faculties, cannot be 
invoked to prove that our faculties ought to be believed. We 
must already trust our faculties before we can have any evidence of 
the truth of religion** 

We are bound in fairness to add that Dr. M'Cosh, in 
his "Examination of Mr. Mill's Philosophy" (p. 54), ex- 
presses fall concurrence with this reasoning: 

Dean Mansel has undoubtedly conferred important 
benefits on philosophy, and we hope in our succeeding essays 
to profit largely by his labours. Yet we must frankly say 
that, on the matter discussed in our present essay, his 
doctrine diflfers from Dr. M'Cosh's, signally for the worse. 
He concurs with that writer in holding that God's Veracity 
is my reason for regarding my faculties as in any sense 
trustworthy ; but he considers that argument as availing, 
not for the conclusion that their declaration is always true, 
but only that they are not so utterly mendacious as to be 
the mere "instruments of deception." " We may believe, 
and we ought to believe," he says (" Prolegomena Logica," 
p. 81), "that the powers which our Creator has bestowed 
upon us are not given as instruments of deception. . . . But 
in believing this we desert the evidence of Reason to rest 
on that of Faith." According to this view, I could not 
know or even guess that my faculties are not mere instru- 
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ments of deception, except for my belief that they are given 
by God. But on it-hat ground do I believe that they are 
given by God ? Becanse they by tbeir exercise lead me to 
that conclusion. But how do I know that, in thns leading 
me, they are not mere instmmente of deception ? Because 
they were given mo by God ? But how do I know that 
they were given me by God? And 8o on vrith a vicious 
circle ad injinitum. 

We would only add here, to prevent possible miscon- 
ception of our meaning, that God'a Veracity is undoubtedly 
a most legitimate philosophical premiss for the establish- 
ment of any conclusion, which is not iUelf required as a 
premiss for the demonstration of God's Veracity. For our 
own part, we think that a consideration of God's Attributea 
might with advantage be much oftener employed in pbilo- 
HOphical argument than is commonly the case. But this 
by the way. 

We are now, then, to consider how far we may count on 
Mr. Mill's agreement with ourselves, in holding that the 
genuine declaration of man's faculties is in every case 
infallibly true. It is by no means so easy to answer this 
question confidently as might at first be supposed. At 
p. 152, indeed, he seems to speak uimiistakably in our 
' The verdict of . , . our immediate and intuitive 
conviction is admitted on all hands to be a decision without 
appeal." Again, in p. 106 : " As regards almost all, if not 
all philosophers," he says — and by his very phrase he 
implies that he at all events is no dissentient — " the 
questions which divided them have never turned on the 
veracity of oonscioutinesB." • What Sir W. Hamilton 
"calls the tmtimony <:>{ consciousness to something beyond 
itself, may be and in denied ; hut what is denied has almost 

* It ■hniild tio riplainnl tlikt bcro and cliwwhgrn bo tdnpla nndcr pro- 
tat 8it W. H*iuittAn'i iwe oT Ihr mtirA "oonx'iouiDi'M," to axpreu not 
UMvIjr - jd(*«oiiM3iiiiuwM,* but mui'a tptulUva fMultjr. 
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always been that consciousness gives the testimony, not 
that if given it must he believed^ In the preceding page, he 
says that no philosopher, not even Hume or Kant, had 
** dreamed of saying that we are compelled by our nature 
to believe" error. At page IGl, note, he cites with approval 
Mr. Stirling's excellent statement, that it is the business of 
man's cognitive faculties to consider carefuUy what it is 
which they themselves declare: and adds, pointedly and 
justly (p. 166), that "we certainly do not know by intuition 
what knowledge is intuitive.** 

Yet, in p. 171, he introduces a very ominous qualification 
of this doctrine. Men should only accept, it seems, ** what 
consciousness,*' i,e. their intellect, " told them at the time 
when its revelations were in their pristine purity.'* There are 
** mental conceptions which become so identified in thought 
with all our states of consciousness, that we seem and cannot 
but seem to receive them by direct intuition." (lb.) Some 
thinkers (p. 177) " may be personally quite incapable of not 
holding " a fundamental error. " We have no means of 
interrogating consciousness," i.e, our intellect, *' in the only 
circumstances in which it is possible for it to give a trust- 
worthy answer" (p. 172). "Something which we now 
confound with consciousness may have been altogether 
foreign to consciousness in its primitive state " (p. 185). He 
seems really to distinguish between the primitive and the 
aduit state of man's cognitive faculties. He seems to imply 
that the laws of man's mental constitution are changed 
during his progress from infancy to manhood ; and that it 
is to their earlier, not their later, declarations that we are 
to look for authentication of truth. 

We cannot believe that Mr. Mill really intends this ; 
and we will, therefore, for the moment content ourselves 
with a brief reply to his possible meaning. We will say 
this, then. If the laws of man's mental constitution do 
really change in his progress from infancy to manhood, 
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then never was there a philosophical proposition more 
preposterously unfounded than that assumed by Mr. Mill 
throughout, viz. that man's primitive faculties testify truth. 
On what ground does an adult trust his faculties? We 
know of no other answer than we gave in an earlier part 
of our essay. In each individual case he finds himself 
necessitated to know infallibly what his faculties indubitably 
declare as certain ; and he generalizes this by degrees into 
the universal proposition that they are veracious. But all 
this applies to his adult, not his primitive, mental constitu- 
tion; and if the former in any respect contradicts the 
latter, his reasoning so far does not apply to the latter at 
all. Mr. Mill professes, as strongly as we do, that no 
knowledge or experience is possible, unless the thinker first 
trust the distinct declarations of his memory. Is it only, 
then, the clear declarations of man's primitive memory 
which Mr. Mill accounts self-evidently true ? 

For ourselves we cannot but entirely agree with Mr. 
MilFs critic, whom he mentions in his note to p. 173. We 
think it would be "contrary to all analogy," if man's 
cognoscitive faculties did not need and did not receive, as 
time advances, " development and education." 

An argument, precisely resembling the above, applies 
a fortiori to a view which Mr. Mill ascribes (p. 175, note) 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer : viz. that " our primary forms of 
thought " are in many cases '^ inherited by us from 
ancestors by the laws of the development of organization," 
and need not, therefore, correspond with objective truth. It 
is plain — we may observe in passing — that such a theory 
applies no less to memory than to man's other cognitive 
faculties ; and the view thus stated impresses us as indi- 
cating the lowest point of speculative degradation at which 
" the progress of thought " has yet arrived. Wo should 
add, however, that all readers of Mr. Si)eneer are unani- 
mous in accounting liim a writer of rare subtlety and genius. 
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Betnming to Mr. Mill, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that he reaUy means what he seems to say ; that he really 
regards man's mental constitution as undergoing a change 
between infancy and maturity, in such sense that its de- 
clarations of a later period can possibly contradict those 
of an earlier. Nor, again, do we interpret a singular ex- 
pression in his ** Logic,*' as indicating a real difference 
between him and ourselves, on what has been the theme of 
this article. Yet we cannot refrain from adverting to that 
expression. He says (vol. ii. pp. 97-98, seventh edition) that 
**the truth of a belief" would not follow even from an 
** irresistible necessity " of entertaining it ; and that man- 
kind might conceivably be " under a permanent necessity 
of believing what might possibly not be true.** But though 
Mr. Mill here speaks very obscurely, we understand him as 
referring to a certain imaginary state of things, which 
might have existed ; and not as denying that in fact man*s 
reason infalUbly authenticates its own authority. It seems 
to us, from his language in both works, that Mr. Mill has 
failed indeed (as we should estimate the matter) in clearly 
and consistently apprehending and bearing in mind the 
true doctrine ; but that he has never intended to advocate 
a different one in preference. We shall take for granted, 
therefore, in our next essay, unless we are admonished 
of being mistaken, that the controversy between him and 
ourselves turns in no respect on the authority of man*s 
faculties, but exclusively on their avouchment. 

On the other hand, we fully admit that again and again 
inferences are so readily and imperceptibly drawn as to be 
most easily mistaken for intuitions ; and that, in arguing 
hereafter against Mr. Mill, we shall have no right of 
alleging aught as certainly a primitive truth, without 
proving that it cannot be an opinion derived inferentially 
from experience. It is our strong impression that this, 
and no more, is what Mr. Mill intends to urge in the 
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distinction which ho draws between the primitive and tha 1 
adiilt avoucbment of men's faenlties. 

We think so highly of F. Newman's philosophical 
acumen, that it would not he fair if wo did not in conciu- 
Bion place before our readers a passage in which ha 
apparently gives the weight of his authority to a different 
view from that which we have Bupported thronghout this 
essay : — 

Sometimos oar trust in oiir powers of reaBoning and mamory, 
that is, our implicit asaoDt to tlieir tolling truly, is treated as a 
first principle; but we canaot properly bo said to have any 
triut ia them as faculties. At mobt wo trust in particular acta 
of memory and reasoning. Wo are euro there was a yt«terday, 
and that wa did this or that in it; we aro sure that three times 
iti^c is uighteon, and that the diagonal of a squaro is longer than 
tlie aide. So far as this we may be said to trust tho mental aot 
by which the object of our asMOut ia verified ; but, in doing bo, 
wu imply no recognition of a gcnexal powor or faculty, or of any 
capability or afiootioa of our minds over and al>ovo the particular 
act. Wo know indeed that we have a faculty by whiuh wo 
remember, lu we know we have a faculty by which we breathe ; 
but we gain this knowledge by abstraction or inferenoc from ita 
particular acts, not by dtroot experience. Nor do we trust iu 
the faculty of memory or reasoning as such, even after that wo 
have inferred ita existence ; for ita acta are often inaocurato, nor 
do We invariably assent to them. 

Ilowever, if I must speak my mind, I have another ground 
for reluctance ia ajHuik of our trusting memory or reastining, 
oscvpt, indeed, by a figure of si>eoch. It seems to mo un- 
pbiloHophical to spiuik of trusting o^r^olve8. We are what wo 
are, and we use, not trust our faculties. To debate about 
trustiug in a cosn like tliis is [mrallul to thn confusion impliiMl 
in wishing we had had a choice if wo wuuld be crpatod or no, 
i>r si>ocuUting what 1 uhouM be like if I were boru of other 
parents. " Proximus sum egomet mihi." Our oonsciousness of , 
Hvlf is prior to all qniiations of tnisl or assent. We act noourd- < 
iiig to our nature, by means of our»clvo«, when we romembpr or I 
reason. Wo an? as Utile able to aoocpt or reject onr meulftl ! 
ounstitution as our Wing. Wo have not the option -, wo osti I 
but misuse nr mar its functions. Wo do not confront or 
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bargain with ourselves ; and therefore I cannot call the trust- 
worthiness of the faculties of memory and reasoning one of our 
first principles (pp. 68-69). 

We cannot doubt that these comments are aimed by 
F. Newman at opinions entirely similar to those of this 
essay, which were advocated by Dr. Ward in his " Philo- 
sophical Introduction." We heartily concur, however, with 
the first of the two paragraphs, as all will have seen who 
have read our remarks ; nor did Dr. Ward express himself 
otherwise in his work. Of F. Newman's second paragraph 
we confess ourselves unable to apprehend the bearing ; 
though very probably our inability to do so arises from 
some narrowness of intellectual vision. We can hardly 
be mistaken, however, in saying that the objection is 
directed against our method of expressing our doctrine, and 
not against that doctrine itself; and we will beg our 
readers to give F. Newman's comment their attentive 
consideration. 

In our present essay, then, we have maintained that 
whatever man's cognitive faculties indubitably declare as 
certain is thereby known to be infallibly true. In our next 
we are to maintain against Mr. Mill that there is no one 
thing which they more indubitably declare as certain than 
the existence of necessary verities. 



11. 

MR. MILL'S DENIAL OF NECESSARY TRUTH.* 

Mr. Mill has set an excellent example, in singling out an 
individual writer (Sir W. Hamilton) as his special opponent. 
Even those philosophers who are most nearly agreed, diflFer 
from each other so considerably in their exposition of 
doctrine, that an antagonist who attempts to answer them 
all directly is unable to exhibit the full strength of his 
ease. If he replies to them successively, he becomes 
tedious ; if he encounters them collectively, he must use 
much vagueness and indistinctness of expression. A far 
more satisfactory issue will be reached, if he singles out for 
conflict one in particular ; nor will he thereby be prevented 
from adding such supplementary remarks as may be neces- 
sary for a complete exposition of his view. All which he 
need consider is, that the particular opponent whom ho 
selects may both be, and receive general recognition as being, 
a worthy representative of the adverse school. If Mr. Mill 
did well in this respect by choosing Sir \V. Hamilton, 
much more shall xvc do well by choosing Mr. Mill. 

In one respect, it is both easier and more hopeful to deal 
with phc^nomenists than with their extreme opposites, the 
transcendental pantheists. Phcnomenists appeal honestly 

• i4n Examination of Sir W. JiamiUan*» Philosophy. By John Stuart 
Mill. Thiitl FMition. Lnmlon : I^>n^naTi8. 

A SynUm of lAXfir, Jiatiorinatire awl Intluctive, By John Stuabt Mill. 
Scvuiith Kditioii. LoDdon : 1>»iigiuau8. 
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and consistently to the one legitimate standard, the observed 
facts of human thought ; and there is therefore a really 
appreciable prospect of conducting our argument agamst 
them to some definite result.* But Mr. Mill in particular 
is a more satisfactory opponent than any other of his school, 
in proportion as, more distinctly than any other of their 
number, he points to the precise psychical facts on which 
he would build, and the precise conclusion which he would 
infer from each. His singular power of clear exposition, of 
making easier what is difficult, of throwing light on what is 
obscure, benefits doubtless his own cause in the first instance, 
as is but fair : yet ultimately it greatly assists his antagonist; 
or rather assists the cause itself of truth, whatever that 
may be : and there is no other cause, we are thoroughly 
convinced, which he ever knowingly desires to promote. He 
is never led, by any latent consciousness of a weak point, 
to seek refuge in veiling his sense under a cloud of words ; 
but on the contrary has no other aim in his language, than 
that of making himself as intelligible as he can. Then 
again there is no other phenomenist who has carried out 
philosophical principles into nearly so large a field of 
practical appUcation ; and this is a farther advantage to 
the cause of truth. We cannot indeed admit that he is, in 
the fullest sense of that word, a consistent thinker ; we 
cannot e.g. admit that his utilitarianism is the true philo- 
sophical correlative to that generous self-sacrificing philan- 
thropy which is so attractive a feature in his character, 
and which so often exposes him to the charge of visionary 
enthusiasm."!" But he is almost entirely free from those 

♦ " Tho man who socks to enter the temple of Philosophy by any other 
approach than the vestibule of psychology, can never penetrate info its inner 
sanctuary; for psychology alone leads to and evolves philosophical truth, 
even though it is itself subordinate to philosophy. Moreover he who attempts 
to construct psychology by the aid and under the direction of a metaphysical 
system, contradicts the order by which both psychology and philosophy are 
developed and acquired." (Porter on the Human Intellect, p. 60.) 

t For ourselves we are so profoundly convinced of the intense social evUs 
TOL. 1. D 
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expreaa and (one may even say) verbal self-contradictionB, 
of which he has pointed out bo many in Sir W. Hamilton ; 
and even those of bia works which are least pbilosophical, 
are evidently written tinder a vivid remembrance of his 
philosophical tenets. So far therefore as self-contradiction 
exists below the surface — as is, we think, by no meau8 
unfrequently the case-^such a fact is a most legitimately 
available weapon against him in controversy. 

The djrner-stone of his system is that which we are to 
oppose in oiir present essay ; his denial that there is any 
truth cognizable by man as " ueceSBary." Were be once 
to admit that there is any one truth thus cognizable — his 
works might still be admitted to contain a largo mass of 
good philosophical matter, as we think indeed they do^but 
hie philosophy aa a whole would be at an end. On such 
an hypothesis, we say, itB whole framework and structure 
would be proved rotten ; its materials, however valuable 
in themselves, would have to be detached and rearranged ; 
and his cdiGoc would have to be reconstructed from its very 
foundation. It is amply sufficient then, if we establish in 
oar present essay that there is at least one cognizable class 
of necessary truths. By this means we shall have con- 
cluded the question of princi]ile ,■ and shall leave no more 
behind than the question of comparative detail, what are 
those propositions which justly vindicate to themselves that 
title. We will leave to future essays this question of 
comparative detail ; conceniing ourselves here only with 
the question of principle. Since therefore we are to choose 
eome special field whereon to join issue as a specimen of 
the rest, — there is ono particular class of truths, which will 

wbhih rwnll, bna in EngUnil tnil to Europe geDertll;, frmn tbe Ohnrt^'i j 
\tm» v( fnlilieal pre-vDilnuaco, that m ate hj no mntni dinptwod lo dab k 
nan vlnlnnuj anil «n thani antic, r'>f tijp lunrK uffnnm nf iul>i:<«ilin>cvFr<r TuTiria- 
mmbil tncial changea. Yet wc do rhargu Ut. Mill with vUliinary cnllinMMm 
tin r^xiKVliag rati ••■rlivl aDiKliiinittiiii rmin (iifh mncdisa m Ui<«e, wLioli 
ftloso, ountuloiiUr with lit* iitinoiplei, he did iirojime. 
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be generally accepted as in every respect most fitted to 
effect a clear and salient result. Oar direct argument shall 
be, that mathematical truths are cognizable by mankind as 
necessary. 

This issue, again, may be still further narrowed. Mr. 
Mill will not of course deny that, if mathematical axioms be 
necessary, the validity of syllogistic reasoning must be also a 
necessary verity ; and that the whole body of mathematical 
truth must possess the same character. Our thesis then 
shall be, that mathematical axioms (arithmetical, algebraic, 
geometrical) are self-evidently necessary truths. By the 
term " axioms," for the purpose of our present essay, we 
understand those verities which mathematicians assume as 
indubitably true, and use as the first premisses of their 
science. And we are to assume the doctrine for which we 
argued in our first essay ; viz. that whatever a man's 
cognitive faculties indubitably declare, is known by him to 
be infallibly true. 

We have elsewhere expressed our own suggestion, on the 
true analysis of that idea " necessary," which is to be the 
theme of our present essay. The idea itself, however, is so 
pronounced and unmistakable, that every thinking person 
understands its meaning in a certain vague but practically 
sufficient way. Our present purpose accordingly will lead 
US only to attempt such a delineation and embodiment of 
this idea, as shall make clear the point at issue between 
Mr. Mill and all objectivists. When we call a proposition 
" necessary " then, we mean to say that its contradictory is 
an intrinsically impossible chimera; is that which could 
not be found in any possible region of existence ; is that 
which even an Omnipotent Being* would be unable to 
effect. And in order to show that the human mind cognizes 
certain self-evidently necessary truths, we begin by putting 

* We must not of course, in this rudimental stage of our argument against 
Ifr. MiU, assmne that there U an Omnipotent Being. 
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out of court " tautologous " propositions- — those which 
declare no more than has already been expressed in the 
subject: for coneerniug thefn, of course. Mr. Mill himself 
admits that their truth is known independently of experi- 
ence ; and mathematical axioms are not of their number. 
Our controversy with Mr. Mill is concerned, not with these 
" tautologous," but with what may be called " significant " 
propoBitioDH ; with propositions which declare something 
not expressed in their subject. And onr allegation is this. 
There is many a "significant" proposition, such that, to 
use F. Kleutjjen's words, " by simply considering the idcus 
of the subject and the predicate, one comes to seo that 
there really exists tjctween them that relation which the 
proposition declares " : * and every 8Uoh proposition is self- 
evidently known as necessary. 

Firstly then we Bay, that if there are Bueh propositions, 
they are solt-evidently necessary. Or we may express the 
eame tmth somewhat differently. If in any case I know, 
by my merely thinking or conception of some ens, that a 
certain attribute, not included in that conception, is truly 
predicable of that ens, such predication is a self-evidently 
necesBary proposition. Take for instance the axiom, that 
all trilateral figures are triangular. If, by my very concep- 
tion of a trilateral figure. I know its triangularity, — and if 
(as we established iii our first essay) the avouchment of 
my faculties corresponds infallibly with objective truth, — 
then I know infallibly that a trilateral non-triangnlar figure 
is an intrinsically repugnant chimera ; that in no possible 
region of existence could such a figure be found ; that not 
even an Omnipotent Being could form one. All these are 
obvious and undeniable connequonoes of the fundamental 

■ P. KlentcMi FxpUina, tliat anab proprwidoiia nto calloil by Kant " r^u- 
IbBHatl." but lij Cnlliulia (■■'"'^'Pl"^'" " Bnaljlii?!!!" (Hliil l^out., n. 300), 
W» MIrva Uial all iinn-Oalbnlki iilill<wnpluva wllhoul t 
Kanl'a iwsn in 'hlii msllur : atul it will bo morn ooavcnit'Dt 
ftioU till Irnu dlAgotboi'. 
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proposition, that, by my very conception of a trilateral 
figure, I know its triangularity : and to admit therefore this 
fundamental proposition, ia to admit that the triangularity 
of all trilateral figures is cognizable as a self-evidently 
necessary tmth. 

If this reasoning be (tdmitted, what is our controversial 
position? In such case — taking the above-named axiom 
M our specimen instance, — all which we have to maintain 
against Mr. Mill ia, that, by my very conception of a 
trilateral figure, I know that the attribute triangularity ia 
predicable of every such figure. But we do not see how it 
is possible to make clearer so very clear a proposition ; and 
our direct business therefore is merely to answer Mr. Mill's 
objections. 

For these, we naturally turn in the first instance to bis 
Bpecial philosophical work, his " Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton's Philosophy," He treats the question from 
p. 918 to 326 ; and purports to account for the phenomena 
on which objectivists build, by what he calls " the associa- 
tion pyschology." By this term he denotes that psycho- 
logical theory which alleges that man's belitif in necessary 
truth does not authenticate any corresponding rKnlity, but 
resnlts from past uniformity in the association of ideas. 
All my life long I have been seeing trilaterals which are 
triangular, while I have had no one experience to the 
contrary. So inseparable an association then — thus Mr. 
Mill argues — has been established in my mind between the 
ideas of trilateralness and triangularity, that I am deluded 
into the fancy of some a priori connection between them, 
independent of what is known by experience ; I am deluded 
into the fancy, that by my very conception of a trilateral 
figure I know its triangularity. "We shall have, as we 
proceed, to consider this argument in detail ; but we will 
at once urge against it what seems an ii'refragable argu- 
ment ad honiinem. 
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According to Mr. Mill, my having constaDtly esperienced 
the triangiilarity of trilateral figures, is merely one out of 
a thousand seta of instances, in which I have observed the 
unexceptional uniformity of the laws of nature. There ia 
no other experimental truth whatever, he thinks, which 
rests on nearly so large a mass of experience, as does this 
truth, that pbeuomena succeed each other in uniform laws.* 
To this universal uniformity, "we not only do not know 
any exception, but the exceptions which limit or apparently 
invalidate the special laws, are so far from contradicting 
the universal one that they confirm it," (" Logic," vol. ii. 
p. 104.) Now the fact of my having constantly experienced 
triangularity in trilateral figures, suffices (according to Mr. 
Mill) for my having knit the ideas of trilateralness and 
triangularity into such inseparable association that I 
delusively fancy one to be involved in my very conception 
of the other. Much more certainly therefore — so Mr. Mill 
in consistency should admit — I must have knit into such 
inseparable association the two ideas, " phenomena " and 
" Bueceediug each other by uniform laws," that I necessarily 
fancy one to be involved in my very conception of the 
other. If, through my constant experience of triangular 
trilaterals, I am under a practical necessity of fancying 
that in every possible region of existence all trilaterals are 
triangular — much more, through my constant experience of 
uniformity in phenomenal succossion, must I be under a 
practical necessity of fancying, that in every possible region 
of existence phenomena succeed each other by uniform 
laws. Now owi 1 under any such necessity, or under any 
kind of approach to it ? We euramon the defendant into 
court as witness for the plaintiff. " I am convinced," he 
aaya (" Logic," vol. ii. p. 98), " that ant/ one accustomed to 

* To prtneol poaiblu niiiiBppnhBniiini. irt< ilinuld pxplnin Uiat we nn 
MgniQg imtirol}' ud fii-mi'nrm. We do mil our»ul«e* Mliuil tliut the nm- 
fontill; of UBtiiK li ■ tiiitli. wbkfa oxjHirisuan b; ituir would aufflcu U> 
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abstraction and analyais, wlio will fairly exert his faculties 
for the purpose, will . . . Jind no difficult!/ '^ conceiving 
that in some one, for instance, of the many firmaments 
into which sidereal astronomy now divides the universe, 
events may succeud one another at random without any 
fixed law." Put these two statements then together. I 
find insuperable difficulty against fanejHug. that in any 
possible "fii'mament" there can be non-trian^lor tri- 
laterals; but I find no difficulty whatever against fancying, 
that in many a possible " firmament/' phenomena succeed 
each other without fiieil laws. Yet I have experirncfid the 
uniformity of phenomenal succession (according to Mr. 
Mill) very far more widely, and in no respect less unex- 
ceptionally, than I have esperieuoed the triangularity of 
trilaterals. The impossibility therefore which I find in 
believing the non-triangularity of any possible trilateral, 
cannot be in any way imagined to arise from constancy 
of experience. In other words, Ui-. Mill's psychological 
principle breaks down. 

We will now proceed to consider in order Mr. Mill's 
course of argument, from p. 818 to p. S25 ; stating it as 
tar as possible in his own words. He begins thus : — 

It is strange that almost nil the opponenta of the Association 
peychplogy shonld found tbeir main or sole ailment iu refuta- 
tion of it tiiKin the feeling of neoesaity ; for if there be any oiiu 
feeling in our nature whieh the law* of association are obvionsly 
equal to pr'Hliicing, one would say it is that. Necessary, 
according to Kant's definition, and there is none better, is thut 
of which Ibe negation is impoEsible. If we fiod it impossible, 
by any trial, to separate two ideas, we have all the feeling of 
necessity which the mind is capable of. Those, therefore, who 
deny that association can generate a necessity of thought, must 
be willing to affirm that two ideas are never so knit together by 
asBociiition us tu be practically inneparablo. But to affirm this 
IB to contradict the most familiar experience of life. Many 
persons who have been fiightoned in childhood ran never bo 
alone in the dark without irreproasible terrors. Many a persutt 
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is unable to revisit a particular plaoe, or to thiuk of a particular 
event, without recalling acute feelinga of grief or remiuiscenoeo 
of suffering. If the facts which created these strong associa- 
tions in individual miuils had been common to all mankind 
from their earlieeC infancy, and had, when the aesociations were 
fully formed, been forgotten, we should have had a necessity of 
thought — one of the necessities which are supposed to prove aa 
objective law, and an ayriori mental connection between ideas, 
(pp. 318.319.) 

We have always thought this pftstsage to be among the 
weakest which Mr. Mill ever wrote. Firstly, the two 
inatances which he gives in no way exemplify a necessity 
of tlimiifht, but only a neceseity ol feeling : the feeling of 
fear in solitary darkneHS. and of grief in revisiting a par- 
ticular place or in thinking of a particular person. Now 
many wild theories have doubtless been maintained by 
oousiderable persons ; but who iu tbo world ever alleged, 
that a necessity oifi-elimj " proves an objective law and an 
a priori mental connection between ideas " ? * 

But a more important fallacy remains to be mentioned. 
Mr. Mill's whole reasoning turns on the phrase, " necessity 
of thought;" and yet be has used that phrase in two 
senses fundamentally different. A " necessity of thought " 
may no doubt be most intelligibly understood to mean, " a 
Iftw of nature whereby under certain circumstances I 
necegnariii/ ihink this, that, and the other judgment." But 
it may also be understood to mean, "a law of nature 
whereby I think aa neveaaary this, that, and the other 

■ In Uio dnt of thn tiro inabuirea Mr. Hill might poullily be nnilentiVHl 
to mnui, llikt tliu tlniiii fxinKiii. ki tuiig h Bolitudi- and dnrknora rumiun, - 
Mtuftllf Minw tbo prceonca of iciiao ilBiiBRr. Kvnn If Ihlit hum [njaho- 
loKicitlly iztw. It nuuld [)liiinty bn uuthin^ to Atr, Uill'ii purpoio. Uut Mr. 
Mill rlwi Dot Mkll; tliink It Ht all nrUin thm thore In uvea tliii temponry 
bollaf. " Tlu) omolloD of feu may be oxdieil, and I bollovc orteii in oii'iled 
■!m|il]r b; terriUa Iniagtiutloiii. That thow) iiuauinstioiK u« vveti fur • 
momi-nt mlitUkttti for inonkoiDiE n«litiiw, nwj ba tn»>, but im^^Lt not to b* 
•Humed mUuiut proof." (J. 8. Hill'* odlUou of Hill's " Analytli," voL i, 
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judgment." Now we heartily agree with Mr. Mill, that 
from a "necessity of thought" in the farmer sense, no 
legitimate argument whatever can be deduced for a neces- 
sity of ohjective truth. Supposing I felt uuusuaily cold a 
few momenta ago; it is a "necessity of thought " that I 
shall now remember the circumstance ; yet that past ex- 
perience was no necessary truth. It is a "necessity of 
thought " again, that I expect the sun to rise to-morrow : 
and many similar instances could be adduced. The only 
"necessity of thought" which proves the self-evident 
necessity of objective truth, is the necessity of thinking 
that such truth is self-evidently necessary. 

This paragraph then exhibits from first to last a simple 
" ignoratio elenchi," such as we should not have expected 
from a writer like Mr, Mill. He proceeds, however, to say 
most truly, that Dean JIansel is a far more effective 
opponent of phenomenism than Sir W. Hamilton ; and 
accordingly, when he proceeds to answer thnt philosopher, 
he puts forth far greater strength than in the earlier 
paragraphs. Since we are here to enter on the most 
critical part of our controversy, wo must begin with first 
distinctly setting forth (which we have not hitherto done) 
Mr. Mill's own theory, on the kind of certitude with which 
men hold the truth of mathematical axioms, ami on the 
ffTound of that certitude. 

This doctrine may be stated as follows. " I know the 
fact that all trOaterals are triangular, just as I know the 
fact that all wood fioats on the water and that all stones 
sink therein. I have seen in my life a vast number of 
trilateral figures, and I have found them all triangular ; 
all other men have had the same experience ; and the same 
laws of induction, which prove that throughout the sphere 
of human observation wood fioats on the water, prove also 
that throughout the sphere of human observation trilateral 
are triangular. Whether either of these two propositions 
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is true 'in distant parts of the stellar regions' ("Logic," 
vol. ii. p. 108), ia a question on which I cannot form even 
a reasonable conjecture," • 

For our own part we are confident, that the repugnance 
against this theory which will instinctively rise up in every 
intelligent mind — Mr. Mill himself admits that there is in 
the first instance this instinctive repugnance — is founded 
on reasoning much deeper than Mr. Mill's. Still when 
thinkers of such power as Mr. Mill and some of his sup- 
porters advocate a paradoxical thesis, the paradox must, not 
be left to sink by its own weight, but must be assailed by 
exphcit argument. 

Now we shall not here consider the question one way or 
other, whether — supposing reason did not prove mathe- 
matical axioms trne in every possible region of existence — 
experience could by itself suffice to prove them true throogh- 
out the reach of human obsen-ation. Our piu-pose is to 
maintain the utter falsehood of the above hypothesis ; to 
maintain that mathematical axioms are known by the light 
of reason to be self-evidently necessary. Dean Mansel has 
supported this view, to onr mind, with absolutely irre- 
fragable arguments. And we must do Mr. Mill the justice 

■ Wo think Mr. Mill will wimit LhnI we bnvo tnil; stated bU thenry : 
yet wo will give a few rGfen'oce* to his wiirk*. MnlhomutitBl Kiiom* 
(" Logio," vol, i. p. 258) " are eipciimcDtAl trutbi : goncruliution* ftom ob- 
■unatioii." " Tlie Kvene uf tlio moat fuailiur t><'i»<^i|'tM of tLriliimutio ami 
goomiitTf might Imve been maile onnceivablQ eren In our prtteni manfiit 
JofmlUr*, If thn*» foeulliei hul oo^eiUAed with % totally differnnt omiitilutiou 
atrtttmuil ivUun." (On UnuUtoii, pp, 85, 86, not«.) "Wu slioulil probably 
bo M well «ble to ouuiwivt) u nund iqtiare M n liMvy wiunro, if it waa n>it 
that <n our vit/om aprrlnuit at tha tnrtiut whan a tliink; bcKiiw b> be rouotl. 
It «•■»■ (u bo aiiiuim" (lb. PL 81.) See ulao " Lofcic," vol. L pp. 200, 2X8. 
InvoL 1. p.:UO, Ur. Hill >pv«I» toniowbnl uiifiji0Pti>il1y. "Tbat a atrai^bt 
lino la tlio aboitoit dlatnnoe between two pninla," lie aay*. "we ilo nnt 
•Icmbi to bo lino otbii la the region of the fiird atan." Bui we ilu ii<it uv 
1m>w to romiieilu Uili nltb bia aUtenivnl (vol. ii. p. 108) Unit " it would 1i< 
fully to ■mrtn nonQdimlly * that "tbo ajiooliU lawi whiob wo hiTo fniiud to 
hiAi uiiitennlly on our owd pianvt " pruvull " In diatant pnrta of tlie itellu' 
ruplnnii;" and lliBf'it would bo iillri t«Blti>nipt tii a»i|CTi aiiy " " prflhitbillty " 
to toeh B ■nrpoaitioD. We aliall rottim to thia In the toiL 
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to say, that he has given so fair a representation of those 
arguments that we have no wish to cite them except aa they 
Btand in Mr. Mill's own pages. We will place therefore 
before our readers a long extract &om the " Examinalioii 
of Hamilton," which will exhibit in close context the Uean's 
reasoning and Mr. Mill's attempted reply. The pasBage 
follows almost immediately that which we lust extracted ; 
and the itnlics are ours. 

Mr. Maneel joina a distinct issue with the Aseociatton peyoho- 
logy, and brings the qucstioQ to the proper test. " It has been 
already observed." he says in his " Prolegoraona LogiL-a," " that 
whatever truths we are compelled to admit as evurywhere and 
at all times tiecessary, must have their ori^^in, not without, in 
the laws of iLe seneible world, but within, in tbe constitution 
of the mind itself. Sundry attempts have, indeed, been made 
to derive them from aenaible enperience and constant association 
of ideas ; bnt thia explanation is i-efuled by a criterion decisive 
of the fate of all hypotheses: it does not account for the 
phenomena. It does not account for the fact that other aagocia- 
liotu, at frequenl and aa uni/orm, are incapable of producing a 
higher eimviclioji than that of a relative and phyeieal necemly only." 

This is coining to the point, and evinces a correct appre- 
hension of the conditions of ncientific proof. If other associations, 
as oloBe and aa habitual as those existing in the oases in question, 
do not produce a similar feeling of uecosaily of thought, the 
sufficiency of the alleged cause is disproved, and the theory 
must fall. Mr. M^kueel is within the true oonditions of the 
Psychological Method, 

Bnt what are those cases of uniform and intimate aB.socia- 
tion, which do not give rise to a feeling of mentul necessity ? 
The following is Mr. Manael's first example of them : " I may 
imagine the sun rising and setting as now fur a hundred years, 
and afterwards remaining continnally fixed in the meridian. 
Yet my experiences of the alternations of day and night have 
been at least ua invariable as of the geometrical properties of 
bodies. I can imagine the same stone sinking ninety-nine 
times in the water, and floating the hundredth, but my 
experience invariably repeats the former phenomenon only."* 

" We would onraelvtB rntlier say : " I do not /nnfij mytlf lo eoyniif any 
iniriraic rrjiujfnunee id the outiun that iht; sun, after ruing ami wittitiK for m 
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Tho altenmlion of dny and night ia invariable in oar 
experience ; but ia the phenomenon day bo closely linked in our 
experience with the phenomenon night, that we never perceive 
the one, without, at the samo or the immediately succeeding 
moment, perceiving the other? That is a condition present 
in the inseparable aasociationa which generate neceasitiea of 
thought. Uniforraitiea of sequence, in which the phenomena 
succeed one another only at a certain interval, do not give rise to 
inseparable aasooiatioiis. There are also mental oondiiions, as 
well as ph^'sical, which are required to create such un aasocia- 
tioQ. Let us take Mr. Mauset's other instance, a stoue Binking 
iu the water. We have never seen it float, yet we have no 
difficulty in conceiving it floating. But, in the first place, we 
have not been seeing stones sinking in water from the firut 
dawn of consciousness, and in nearly every subsequent moment 
of our lives, as we have been seeing two and two make four, 
intersecting straight lines diverging instead of inclosing a space, 
causes followed by efiecls and effects preceded by causes. But 
there is a still more radical distinction than this. No frequenoy 
of conjunction between tno phenomena will create an in- 
separable association, if counter-associations are being oreatoil 
all the while. If we sometimes saw atones floating as well aa 
sinking, however oflen we might have seen them sink, nolxwly 
Bupposes that we should have formed an inseparable association 
between them and sinking. We have not seen a stone float, but 
we are in the oonstanC buhit of seeing either stones or other 
things which have the same tendency to sink, remaining in u 
position which they would otherwise quit, being maintained in 
it by an nnseen fon-e. The sinking of a stone is but a casu of 
gravitMtion, and wo are abundantly accustomed to see the force 
of gravity counte ranted. Every fact of that nature which we 
ever saw or heard of, is pro tanto nu otistacle to the formation of 
the iaseparabk- aasociation which wontd make a violation of the 
law of gravity iucunoeivublii to us, Reaemblanoe is a principle 
of assouiution, as well as contiguity : and however oDUtmdictury 
a supposition may be to our espeiienoo in hde maltriii, if our 
eiperiuucu in alid malerid furnishes us with types even distantly 
resembling what the supposi'd phenomenon would be if reiilixed, 
the asHuuialtuus thus formed will generally prevent the s[H>cifio 
asBDoiation from becoming so int<-nse and irreBistiblL-, as to 

1 ttiu mendiou i or ihti Ui» atuiiu bIihII 
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difiablo our imaginative faculty from erobodying the sujipoBition 
in a form moulded on one or othar of those typea, 

Again, says Mr. Manecl, " eicpcrience has uniformly presented 
to me a horae'H botiy in conjunction with n Jjorse's heiid, und a 
man'ti head with a man's body ; jnet as experience has uniformly 
presented to me space inclosfd within a pair of curved liiies and 
not within a pair of straight lines " : yet I have no difficulty in 
imagining a centaur, but cannot imagine a epaoe incKiaed by 
two straight lines.* " Why da I, in the furm*^ eaue, eoninder the 
rettdtt of my ewperienee as conliiigent only mid trantgreuible, con- 
fined to the actual pJienomenon of a limited field, and pniise»nnff no 
value heyond it ; tehile, in the latter, I am compelled to regard them 
at necestary and antversal f Why can I give in imagination to 
a quadruped body what experience assures mo is possoased 
by bipods only? And why can I not, in like manner, inveht 
straight lines with an attribute which experience baa uniformly 
presented in curses ? " 

1 answer :— Because our experience furnishes us with a 
thousand models on which to frame the conception of a centaur, 
and with none on which lo frame that of two straight lines 
inclosing a space. Nature, as known in our experience, is 
uniform in its laws, but extremely varied in its combinations. 
The combination of a horse's body with a tinman head has 
nothing, prima facie, to make any wide distinction between it 
and any of the numberless varieties which we find in animated 
nature. To a common, even if not to a scientific mind, it is 
within the limits of the vuriationa in our experience. £very 
similar variation which we have seen or heard of, is a help 
towards conceiving this particular one ; and tends to form an 
association, not of fixity, but of variability, which frustrates 
the formation of an inseparable association between a human 
bead and a human body escluBively, We know of ao many 
different heads, united to so many different bodies, that we have 
little difBculty in imagining any head in combination with any 
body. Nay, the mere mobility of objects in space is a fact so 
nniversal in our experience, that we easily conceive any object 
whatever occupying the place of any other; we may iiniigine 
without difficulty a horse with his head removed, and a human 

• Here again we would ntitsplvei rather eny : " I do not fionsider mj-self 
to ttogniie any inlriiuie repugaanrv in Ibe riutioa Ih&t a oentaur iihould Kx'mt, 
but I do cODBliler mjaeH lo cognize intrioBio repugnanoe in ttie doUod that 
two straight lines should enclose a (pace." 
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head pnt in its place. But what model does our experience 
afford on which to frame, or what elements from which to oon- 
Btritot, the conception of two straight lineH inclosing & apace? 
There are no oonntor-axBociations in that caup, and consequently 
the primary association, heing fonnded on an eiperienca 
beginning from birth, and never for many minutes intermitted 
in our waking hoars, easily becomes inseparable. Had bnt 
pxperience afforded a case of illusion, in which two straight 
lines after intersecting had appeared again to approach, the 
counter-association formed mi^bt have been sufficient to render 
snch B supposition imaginable, and defeat the supposed neoesMty 
of thought. In the case of parallel linos, the laws of porspcctive 
do present sncb an illusion : they do, to the eye, appear to meet 
in both directions, and connequeiitly to inclose a space -. and by 
sapposing that we had no acooHS to the evidence which prove* 
that they do not really meet, an ingenious thinker, whom I 
formerly quoted, was able to give the idea of a constitution of 
nature in which all mankind might have believed that two 
btraight lines could inclone a space. That we are unable to 
believe or imagine it in our present circnmslances. needs no 
other explanation than the laws of association afford: for the 
raae nnites all the elements of the closest, intensest, and moot 
insetiarabte aseouialion, with the greatest freedom from con- 
flicting conntor-saaociHtions which tain be found within the 
conditions of human life. 

In all the instanoes of phenomena invariably conjoined 
which fail to create necessities of thought, I am satisfied 
would he found that tlie ca«e la wanting in some of the cc 
ditions requii-od by tlie Association psycliology, as essenlial to 
the formution of an association really inseparable (pp. J2(>-325). 

The first remark which we would make on this care' 
folly elaborated passage, is in itself of some importance. 
Mr. Mill distinctly wlniitR that tlicre is a real difference 
between the kind of conviction wherewith I accept those 
truths which an objc^ctivist Recounts necesBary, and those 
truths which he accounts contingent.* Mr. Mill of course 
attempts to explain this difference in some way consinteut 
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with his theory : but the admiaBion which he so cauJidly 
makes is none the less observable. 

Next we would point out, how importantly he misunder- 
stands the ohjectivist position. In his view the objeetivist 
appeals, not to the human reason, hut to the human 
imagination ; and argues that some given mathematical 
aiiom is self- evidently necessary, on no other ground than 
that men are incapable of imaging to themselves its contra- 
dictory. Nor do we deny, as we have ahready implied, that 
Dean Mansel's language gives our author much excuse for 
his misapprehension ; though we are conWnced that the 
Dean had no such meaning as Mr. Mill supposes. I am 
to the full as incapable of ivittging that mutual action 
of material particles which is called gravitation, as of 
imaging a quadrangular trilateral : yet I do not regard the 
former, while I do regard the latter, as intrinsically 
impossible. What an ohjectivist really alleges is, that the 
truth of any given mathematical axiom ia known to me 
by my very conception of its subject ; and consequently 
that, under the light of reason, I infaUihly cognize that 
axiom as a self-evidently necessary truth. We have 
in an earlier part of om* essay set forth this argument. 
The only answer, given to it by Mr. Mill in the above 
extract, rests on the united force of two allegations. If 
either of these allegations be untrue, the wliole answer 
breaks down ; while for ourselves we are confident that both 
of them are untrne. The first is, that men never account 
any proposition self-evidently necessary, except one which 
thoy have repeatedly for an indefinite period observed by 
experience to b^ true. The second allegation is, that when- 
ever two phenomenal facts are undeviatingly and unmistak- 
ably experienced in union, a thinker almost inevitably is 
deluded into the fancy that there is some neassary con- 
nection between them. We will reply to these two allega- 
tions, in the order in which we have introduced them. 
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First, then, we confidently deny that every tmth, 
ordinarily accounted necessary, has been very frequently 
observed as true by him who thus accounts it. Take the 
very instance we have so often given. It is probable 
enough that I have very often seen trilateral figures ; but 
have I often, consciously or unconsciously, observed the fact 
that they are tritinijitliir ? Our impression is, that very few 
men observe this fact at all. except those given to mathe- 
matical study. A youth of fifteen years old is beginning to 
learn geometry ; and his tutor points out to bim, that every 
trilateral figure is triangular. Does he naturally reply, 
" Of course it is ; — I have obser\'ed it a thousand times " ? 
On the contrary, we believe that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the proposition will be entirely new to bim ; and 
yet (notwithstanding its novelty) will at once commend 
itself as self-evidently a necessary truth.* fiut there are 
many cases in which the student has had no vjijiortunitif 
for prenouB observation. We wonder how many men there 
are, who have even once experienced the fact, that 2+9 
^3 + 8. At all events the testimony given by every 
student will be this. I am told by my teacher that 2 + 9 
= 3 + 8. In order to show me that the fact is so, he does 
not dream of referring mo to my past experience, but 
recommends a fresli purely mental experiment. He tells 
me, e.(i., to fancy myself holding two pebbles in one hand 
and nine in the other, and then transferring one pebble 
from the larger to the smaller group. I thus cognize that 
in every possible region of existence 2 + 9 = 8 + 8: and I 
arrive easily indeed at the more general proposition, that, 
in every possible region of existence, {a + 1) + (6 — 1) = 

• "A iDBtlivniaKiwI MenJ lold mo he ptrfpctly well iT>meinben>d when 
ft hoy being lauglil withoni nndcrataniliii^ it th" Minin ' Two etntight line* 
Mnnnt Inrlntn a ■|hu«.' When tht- Tuurtli pmjmiitinii at Eiiolid wdi ahnwn 
him, ho rMDctubon the iiniverwilily miJ mwowtjr of the mxioxa at oow fliuli- 
liitc un liiiii." (SluhnB^'B Tnailatioo uf FiKbor'a Cvuiniuuttu-j oii Eftut, 
IntrodoMlmi, p. ix.) 
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a + b; where a and b are any whole numbers whatever. 
Here is a large generality regarded by me as a self-cvidently 
necessary truth, where no one can possibly say that the truth 
lias been long and constantly experienced. And innumerable 
Bimilar Instances may be given, aa is most obvious. 

Secondly, we no less confidently deny Mr. Mill's second 
allegation, that the mere constant experience of two 
pltenomenal facts in union leads men almost inevitably to 
fancy some necessary connection between the two. There 
is a certain phenomenon, constantiy experienced by the 
inhabitants of this cold climate during far the greater 
portion of the day, throughout nearly three quarters of 
every year : we refer to the warmth-giving property of fire. 
Every Enghshmen has more frequent experience of this, 
than he has even of two and two maidng four, or of things 
equal to the same equalling one another. Nor is there any 
exception whatever to this property : there is no observed 
substance, which is brought near fire without its warmth 
being increased. Yet we see no intrinsic repugnance what- 
ever in the notion, that in some other region of existence 
a substance may be found, which in every other respect 
resembles earthly fire— in consumption of coal or wood, in 
destroying or melting this or that other portion of matter — 
and yet which does not possess this particular property of 
imparting warmth. Nor again do I see any intrinsic 

I repugnance whatever in the notion, that here upon earth, 
through preternatural agency, on one or other occasion fire 
may fail to impart warmth. 1 have never even once ex- 
perienced the equality of 2 + 9 to 3 + 8, and yet am con- 
vinced that not even Omnipoteuee could overthrow that 
equality. I have most habitually esperienced the warmth- 
giving property of fire, and yet see no reason for doubting 
that Omnipotence (if it exist)* can at any time suspend or 
' We mnst again remind otu reailert tbat, in this earl; stage of our aiga- 

I meot with Mr. Mill, we ue not at liberty to Bwume the eaitltaee of an 

I Omnipotent Being. 
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remove that property. That which I have neceresperienoed, 
I regard as necetsary ; that which I have hahituuUy and 
unfo-ceptionalhi experienced, 1 regard as cuntingcnt. Most 
certainly therefore mere conatant and uniform experience 
cannot possibly account — as Mr. Mill thinks it does — for 
the mind's conviction of self-evident necessity. 

There is another different road, by which we may no 
leaa secnrely travel to the overthrow of Mr. Mill's theory. 
Necessary truths may be most clearly dietinguished from 
those merely physical, by one simple consideration. Putting 
aside the propositions of psychology, with which we are not 
here concerned, — the philosopher learns e.rpenmeiital truths 
no otherwise than by observing external nitture ; but he 
learns selj'-evidenlly ntcfttary verities by examining hit oicn 
mind: A proposition is discerned to be self-evidently 
necessary, whenever (once more to use F. Kleutgen's expres- 
sion) " by simply considering the ideas of the subject and 
predicate, one comes to soo that there exists between them 
that relation which the proposition expresses." So I judge 
it self-evidently necessary, that " the disobedience of a 
rational crc^ature to his Holy Creator's command is morally 
wrong;" that "malice and mendacity are evil habits;" 
tbat"(( -t- (j =(<! — 1) 4- 1'' + 1);" that "all trilateral figureg 
are triangular." That these various propositions are not 
cognized by me as t^pmnuntal truths, is manifest (we say) 
from one simple consideration ; for in forming them, I have 
not been ever so slightly engaged in obsernug external 
nature, but exclusively in noting the processes of my own 
mind. We are not here to consider the two first of the 
above-recited proposiUuns ; hut at all events, as regards 
mathematkal ojciomt, no one can possibly say that they are 
ptyrhohijical affirmations. Since therefore they are aseer- 
tftinud Ijy a purely mental process, and yet are no psycho- ' 
igical propoflitioua, tbey cannot he experimental truths 

ialaU. 
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Now, in his "ExaminatioQ of Hamilton," Mr. Mill 
apparently denies that the truth of any proposition (not 
tautological) can be known by my mere conception of its 
subject. But in his " Logic " he admits distinctly, that 
I may thus cognize the truth of geometrical axioms. These 
are hia words : — 



P 



In the first place, it is said that if our assent to the pro- 
poBition that two straight lioes cannot inclose a space were 
derived from the senses, we could only be convinced of its truth 
\>y actual trial, that is, by Beotng or feeling the straight lines ; 
■whereas in fact it ia seen to bo true by merely thinking of 
them. That a stone thrown into water goes to the bottom, 
may be perceived by our senses, but mere thinking of a stone 
thrown into the water would never have led us to that oon- 
clusioti ; not so, however, with the axioms relating to straight 
lines ; if I coald be made to conceive what a straight line is, 
without having seen one, I should at once recognize that two 
Huoh lines cannot inclose a space. Intuition is " imaginary 
looking " ; but experience muHt bo real looking : if we see a 
property of straight lines to bo true by merely fancying 
ourselves to be looking at them, the ground of our belief 
cannot bo the senses, or experience ; it must he something 
mental. 

To this argument it might be added in the case of this 
particular axiom (for the assertion would not be true of all 
ftxiome), that the evidence of it from actual ocular inspection ia 
not only unnecessary but unattainalile. What says the axiom ? 
That two straight lines cannot inclose a space; that afler 
having once intersected, if they are prolonged to infinity they 
do not meet, but continue to diverge from one another. How 
can this, in any single case, be proved by actual observation ? 
We may follow the lines to any distance we please ; but we 
cannot follow them to infinity ; for aught our aenses can testify, 
they may, immediately beyond the farthest point to which we 
have traced them, begin to approach, and at last meet. Unless. 
therefore, we had some other proof of the iinpoesibility than 
observation afi'ords us, we should have no ground for believing 
the axiom at all. 

To these arguments, which I trust I cannot be acoused of 
wnderstating, a satisfactory answer will, I conoeire, bo found, if 
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we advert to one of the cliaract«riBtic propertiee of geometrical 
forms — their capacity of being paiatcd in the imagination with 
a distinctness equal to reality; in other words, the exact re- 
semblance of our ideas of form to the senaatians which suggest 
them. This, in the first place, enables na to make (at least 
with a little practice) mental pictures of all possible combina- 
tions of lines and anglcf), which resemble the realities quite as 
well as any which we conld make on paper ; and in the next 
place, make those pictures just as fit subjects of geometrical 
experimentation as the realities themselves ; inasmuch as 
pictures, if suEBciently accurate, exhibit of course all the 
properties which would be manifested by the realities at one 
given instant, and on simple inspection; and in geometry wo 
are concerned only with such propcft'ties, and not with that 
which pictures could not exhibit, the mutual action of bodies 
ooe upon another. The foundations of geometry would therefore 
be laid in direct experience, even if the experiments (which 
in this cace consist merely in attentive contemplation) were 
practised solely upon what we call our ideas, that is, upon the 
diagrams in our minds, and not upon outward objects. For in 
all systems of experimentation we take some objoots to serve as 
representatives of all ivliich resemble them : and in the present 
case the condiiions which qualify a real object to be the 
representative of lis class, are oompletely fulfilled by an object 
existing only in our fancy. Without denying, therefore, the 
possibility of saTisfying ourselves that two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space, by merely tliinking of straight lines without 
actually looking at tbem ; I conteud, that we do not believe 
this truth on the ground of the imaginary iutuiliun simply, 
but because wo know that the imaginary lines exactly resemble 
real ones, and that we may conclude from them to real ouea 
with quite as much cerlainty as we could conclude from one 
real line to another. The conclusion, therefore, is still an 
induction from obnurvutiou. And we should not be authuiised 
lo substitute observation of the image on our mind, for observa- 
tion of tlie reality, if wo had not luanit by long-continued 
experience that the properties of the reality are fnithfully 
represvniMl in tlio image; just an we should be scientifically 
warranted in describing an animal which wo had never aeen 
from a picture made of it with a daguerreotyiie ; but not until 
wo had k-iirnt by ample tixpiTipnoc, that oW^rvation of such a 
picture is prooiaely equivalent to observation of the original. 
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These oonsidGrationa also remove the objection arising rrom 
the impossibility of ocularly fullowing the lines in their pro- 
loDgatioD to infinity. For though, in order actually to see that 
two given linee never meet, it would be necessary to follow ihem 
to iuflnity ; yet without doing so we may know that if thoy 
over do meet, or if, after diverging from one another, thay begin 
again to approach, this must take place not at an InSnite, but at 
ft finite distance, Supp<>sing. therefore, siich to be the case, we 
oan transport ourselves thither in imagination, and can frame a 
mental image of the appearance which one or both of the lines 
mnst present at that point, which we may rely on as being 
precisely similar to the reality. Now, whether we fix our con- 
templation upon this imaginary picture, or call to mind the 
generalizations we have had occaeion to make from former 
ocular observation, wo learn by the evidence of experience, that 
a line which, after diverging from another ati-aight line, begins 
to approach it, pi'oduces the impression on our senses which wa 
.describe by the expression " a bent line," not by the expression 
"a straight line," ("Logic," vol. i. pp. 261-264.) 

The reply to Mr, Mill's attempted eolation of the 
difGeulty is so obvious, that one wonders he can have 
missed it; and we have implicitly given it in an earlier 
part of this essay. He admits, it will have been seen, so 
much as this. I have formed in my mind the idea of a 
straight line ; and by merely contemplating this idea, I 
may arrive with absolute certainty at a conviction, that no 
two straight lines can inclose a apace. Now let us snppose 
tor argument's sake— the question is quite irrelevant— that 
my idea of a straight line was derived in the first instance 
from some physieal object which I had observed. At all 
events I include no other property in my idea of a straight 
line, than those properties which appertain to every straight 
line found in any possible region of existence. If therefore, 
by contemplating my idea of a straight line, I may know 
oertaiulythat two straight lines cannot inclose a space, this 
cognition of mine extends to all straight lines which can be 
found in any possible region of esistence, Mr. Mill then 
will in consistency be obliged to admit, that in no possible 
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regioD of existence ctin two straight linee inclose a space; 
and that human thinkers know with certitude this impos- 
sibilitj. In other words, he will in consistency be obliged 
to admit the very proposition against which he is arguing ; 
viz. that this mathematical axiom is known with certitude 
as a necessary truth. 

But indeed it is quite curious to observe how many 
openings Mr. Mill has left for criticism in the extract w6 just 
now gave. Thus, according to him, I must take two suc- 
cessive steps on my way to the conclusion, that earthly 
trilateral figures are triangular. First, I observe that the 
picture I form m my mind of a straight line has a close 
resemblance to earthly straight lines ; secondly, I satisfy 
myself by mental experimentation that every figure made 
up of three such straight lines, is triangular; then, thirdly, 
I infer that earthly trilateral figures inclusively are tri- 
angular. Now every one who looks carefully at the matter 
will see, that the first of these propositions does not at all 
inflow into the last by way of proof, but is simply and 
utterly superfluous. Yet it is this first proposition alone, 
which has so much as the semblance of appealmg to 
ej;pcricnce, as any part whatever of my reason for holding 
that trilateral figures are triangular. 

Then (2) — whereas Mr. Mill purports to account for 
man's power of ascertaining axioms by mere mental ex- 
Iieriouee — be bases that power on " one of the characteristic 
properties of gi-omrtricat forraa." But in so arguing, he has 
entirely left out of account antkniflical and altjehraie axioms. 
I Lave fully as much power of arriving by mental experi- 
mentation at the knowledge that " {a — \) -\- (b + \) = 
a + h," as of arriving at the knowledge that " all trilaterals 
are triangular ; " yet here there is no question at all of 
"forms" which can be "painted iu the imagination with 
n distinctness equal to tlio reality." 

(S) " In all eystems uf uxperim«utatiou," sayH Ur. Mill, 
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" we take some objects to serve as representativea of all 
that resemble them ; and in the present case [that of 
geometrical axioms] the conditions whicli qualify a renl 
object to be the representative of its class, are completely 
fulfilled by an object existing only in our fancy." This 
Tiew when drawn out will run as follows. If I observe that 
one single atone sinks in the water by its own weight, I 
legitimately conclude that all stones so sink : and yet 
objectivists themselves admit, that my knowledge of this 
general proposition is derived entirely from experience." 
In like manner — so Mr. Mill argues — if I observe that one 
mentally pictured trilateral figiure is triangular, I con doubt- 
less legitimately infer that all trilaterals have the same 
property : and yet objectivists are bound in consistency to 
admit, that this fact does not negative the suppositi<m, that 
my knowledge of this general truth may be derived entirely 
from experience. But why, we ask, do I conclude, from the 
case of one stone, to the case of all stoneB ? Mr. Mill him- 
self gives as the reason, that experience has conclusively 
proved the inii/nrmitif of nature ; and certainly, unless this 
uniformity were proved in one way or another, we should 
proceed most illogically in arguing from the case of one 
Btone to the case of all. Mr. Mill then is here in effect 
contradicting the very conclusion which he takes for granted. 
He takes for granted, that geometrical axioms can be 
securely ascertained by purely mental experimentation ; 
and yet he imphea that they can not be ascertained, until 
by experience of the physical world men have learnt the 
nniformity of nature. 

(4) To explain our next criticism, we will once more 
bring into juxtaposition two sentences of Mr. Mill's which 
we have already adduced. *' That a straight line is the 
Bhorteet distance between two points," Mr. Mill "does not 
doubt to be true even in the region of the fixed stars." 
* ObJecUvisU do twl admit it ; but let thin pus for the prewut. 
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(" Logic," vol. i. p. 350.) Yet (vol. n. p. 108) " it would 
be follj," in hia opinion, " to affirm confidently " tbat " in 
distant parts of the etellar regions, where phenomena may 
be entirely unlike those with whieh we are acquainted," 
" those special laws " prevail, " which we have foond to 
hold universally in our own planet." To hold otherwise, he 
thinks, would be " to make a snpposition without evidence, 
and to which it would be idle to attempt to assign any 
probability." Which of these two conflicting statements 
represents Mr. Mill's real mind ? We can have no doubt 
that the second does so. It would be a blunder, of which 
thinkers far less clear-sighted than Mr. Mill could not be 
guilty with their eyes open, to say that mathematical 
axioms are mere "generalizations iiom observation" 
("Logic," vol. i. p. 258), and yet that a man can know 
them to hold good externally to the reach of possible obBer- 
vation. Mr. Mill then considers it impossible to know, or 
even to guess, whether " in the more distant parts of the 
stellar regions" there may not be quadrangular trilaterals, 
and pairs of straight lines each pair inclosing a space. 

Yet, in the extract before ub, he alleges confidently that 
two divergent straight lines will never meet. Let us concede 
that experience can tell that they will not meet within the 
reach of human obienation. But what possible reason can 
he consistently allege for even guessing that they may not 
meet, after they have passed beyond human ken and entered 
those inaccessible " distant parts of the stellar regions " ? 

We believe that a careful observer would detect many 
more paralogisms in the extract on which we have been 
commenting ; but our readers will have had enough of this 
particular passage. 

The only other argument which we can call to mind, as 
having been adduced by Mr. Mill against the self-evident 
necessity of mathematical axioms, occurs in au earlier part 
of Lis volume on Sir W. Hamilton ; p. 67, note. He has 
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avowedly adopted this argument from another contemporary 
writer, who has pressed into his service Eeid's " Geometry- 
of Visibles : " and the ai-gument itself may be thus stated : 
" If mankind had poaseBsed only the sense of sight and not 
that of touch, they would have accounted it a self-evidently 

■ necessary truth that every straight line being produced will 
at last return into itself, and that any two straight lines 
being produced will meet in two points." Consequently, 
such is Mr. Mill's implied inference, meu'a knowledge of 
geometrical axioms depends, not on the immediate and 
peremptory declaration of then- cognitive faculties, hut on 

I their possessing the sense of touch. 
We must here say one preliminary word, on Mr. Mill's 
strange attempt to eiiltst Eeid's authority on his side. He 
speaks of " Eeid's conclusion that, to beings possessing only 
the sense of sight, the paradoses here quoted and several 
others would be truths of intuition, self-evident truths." 
But it ifl quite impossible that Eeid can have intended what 
is here implied, because notoriously he maintained that 
men cognize with certitude the self-evident truth of mathe- 
matical axioms. In p. 451 of the volume from which 
Mr. Mill quotes, he says {sub finevi) that "mathematical 

I axioms" possess "intuitive evidence;" and in p. 452 he 
{iroceeds to enumerate them among the " first principles of 
necessary truths." We are confident that Dr. Reid, in the 
passage on which Mr. Mill rehes, intended the very truth 
Srhich it will be our own husiness to set forth in opposition 
to our present antagonist. 
In order to the apprehension of Mr. Mill's argument, it 
is necessary to premise, that both he and Dr. Reid account 
differences of distunce as made known to man, not really by 
flight at all, but exclusively by touch. They hold therefore, 
, that, if any man possessing sight were without the sense of 
h^uch, be would account all the objects seen by him to be 
tquidiaUmt. We are perfectly willing to admit this doctrine 
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for argument's sake, though we have no conviction c 
truth. 

This being laid down, Mr. Mill in effect thus argues : 
Let a planet be supposed, the inhabitants of which poBsess 
the sense of sight but not that of touch ; while their mental 
constitution is identical with that of the human race. The 
objects, which the planetarian sees at any given moment, 
are all accounted by him as equally distant from himself ; 
and accordingly as ranged on the inner surface of a hollow 
sphere, his eye being centre of that sphere. Let a straiglit 
line be placed before his vision : it will appear to him as 
the arc of a great circle of that sphere. He is told, how- 
ever, on trustworthy authority that it is a straight line ; 
and he will therefore enounce, as a self-evidently necessary 
truth, that every straight line being produced will at last 
return into itself, and that any two straight lines being 
produced will meet in two points. Those geometrical 
axioms therefore— such is Mr. Mill's implied conclusion — 
which contradict these two propositions, are not known to 
man by his mental constitution (for the planetarian has 
the very tame mentEtl constitution) but by his possessing 
and exercising the sense of touch. 

When once this argument is stated, there can hardly be 
any need of exposing its fallacy. The truth, which this 
planetarian regards as self-evidently necessary, w self- 
evidently necessary in the judgment of all objocti^Tsts : 
only he has learned to clothe it in non-human language. 
That form, which he has learned to designate by the name 
"straight line," is precisely that which human beinga 
designate an " arc of a great circle of a sphere." 

Whether such a planetarian could conceive the idea 
which men call a " straight line," is a question which wa 
ehall not here discuss ; but if be do conceive that idea — 
possessing as be does the same montal constitution with 
men — be will oogoize as BeU-evidently necessary, that no 
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traigbt line, however produced, can possibly return into 
I itself, and that no two straight lines can intersect in more 
I than one point. In what language he will have learnt 
I to express this idea "straight line," we cannot of course 



We are not aware of any other reasoning of the least 

I importance anywhere employed by Mr. Mill, in opposition 

I to the objectivist doctrine on mathematical axioms. It 

Beems to us, that in every instance the only effect he has 

legitimately produced, is to open out some fresh line of 

I argument, which tells with irresistible force against his 
own conclusion. 
We ought not, however, perhaps — considering the 
ultimate purpose of these essays — entirely to pass over a 
philosophical theory, which arrives at a goal substantially 
.the same with Mr. Mill's, by a route precisely opposite. 
Our readers will remember that, towards the beginning of 
oar essay, we drew a distinction between " tautological " 
and " significant " propositions. A proposition of the 
former class declares no more than has already been 
expressed in its subject. Suppose, e.g., some one were 
gravely to enounce, that " every square is quadrilateral : " 
" of course," I should reply ; " for ' quadrilateral ' is part 
i)f what is expressed by the very word ' square.' " Such 
nugatory propositions are of the form "A is A : " and 
Mr. Mil] would himself admit that they are known inde- 
pendently of experience ; though reasonably enough he 
■ might refuse to dignify them with the name of " a priori " 
or "necessary." Now such a philosopher as we speak of, 
vhile admitting that mathematical axioms are cognized 
independently of experience, maintains that they are 
"tautological;" and consequently that no inference can 
reasonably be made from them to the case of " significant " 
I propositions. He denies accordingly, that there are any 
" necessary " propositions of the latter class. 
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As ihiB view is fandamentaily opposed to Mr. Hill's, it 
is no part of our present business ta reason against it at 
any length. We will but draw attention to the whimsical 
character of a theory which alleges that a vast body of 
new truths can be sjUogistically deduced from tautologies ; 
and we will add one single argument by way of refutation. 
So far is it from being true that " triangular " is part of 
what is expressed by the word " trilateral," — that on the 
contrary I have comprehended the whok of what is meant 
by " trilateral," before 1 have so much as aaked myself the 
question whether a trilateral figure has thi'ee angles or 
any angle at all. So far ia it from being true that 3 + 8 is 
part of what is expressed by the words 2 + 9, — that on the 
contrary I have comprehended the whole of what is meant 
by the latter before I have so much as thought of the 
former, consciously or unconsciously, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Mill has some excellent observations on this theory, 
so far as regards arithmetical axioms, in his "Logic," 
vol. i. pp. 284-289. 

We now, however, return to our general argument. 
From what has been hitherto said three inferences may he 
deduced, of much importance in their respective ways. 

I. Mathematical axioms are not ordinarily iutued at first 
in an universal but in an individual shape. Dr. M'Cosh 
has done very great service, by dwelling on this truth in 
the case of nil intuitions ; but our present concern is with 
mathematical axioms. 1 hold 7 pebbles in one hand and 
4 in the other, and then transfer one from the larger to 
the smaller group. I intue, as a self-evidentty necessary 
truth, that the new 5 + 6 = the old 4 + 7 : that not even 
Umnipotencu could make the case otherwise. On reflection 
I perceive that the same truth holds, not of theur pebbles 
only, hut uf all pebbles ; not of pebbUi only but of all 
numerable things. Still further, reflection enables me to 
intue the more general aiiom, a + b=^(a + I) + (6 — 1) ; 
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and the more general axiom still, a + b = (a + m) + (b — m) ; 
where a, b, and m may be any whole numbers whatever, so 
only, that m be not greater than b. Capability of being 
universalized is indubitably a characteristic of self-evidently 
necessary truths; but we shall be quite mistaken, if we 
fancy that they are ordinarily intued as imiversal. The 
immense majority of mankind, while again and again 
accepting them in their individual shape, seldom if ever 
universalize an axiom from the beginning of their life to 
the end. 

II. There can be no need of employing words to prove 
the very obvious proposition, that if mathematical axioms 
are self-evidently necessary, the validity of syllogistic 
reasoning is no less so. But the whole body of mathe- 
matical truth is derived syllogistically from mathematical 
axioms ; and it follows therefore, that the whole body of 
mathematical truth is strictly necessary. 

III. Even were there no other necessary truths than 
those which (we trust) we have conclusively proved to be 
such in our present essay, — let us observe what results 
from our argument. Entirely distinct from, entirely over 
and above, the experimental order, there is a body of what 
may be called " transcendental " truth ; truth which trans- 
cends human experience.* We are not able yet to decide 
whether all transcendental truth is necessary : but anyhow 
all necessary truth is transcendental ; for the knowledge of 

♦ It will conduce to clearness, if we accurately distinguish between our 
use of the words ** transcendental " and " intuitional." We call those truths 
** intuitional," which the individual accepts exclusively on the ground of 
mental intuition ; and we call those truths ** transcendental ** which are 
neither experienced facts nor inferable from experienced facts. Thus the 
troths testified by memory are ^ intuitional," but not ** transcendental : " 
they are facts which have been experienced, and therefore are not " trans- 
cendental " truths ; yet they are known to him who remembers them, 
exclusively on the ground of present intuition, and they are therefore ** intui- 
tional." On the other hand, Euclid's theorems are ** transcendental," but 
not generally *' intuitional ; " because they are not accepted on the ground of 
iatoition, but of deduetion from intuitive truths. 
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anything as neressary — Mr. Mill will be the first to admit — ■ 
is wholly unattainable from mere experknce. Further, 
amoDg thcBe tranBcendeDtal truths are to be numbered the 
projjoBitioiiB of geometry, arithmetic, algebra, the dif- 
ferential calculus, calculus of variations, etc. Again, all 
the truths of mechanics and physical astronomy are neces- 
sary, if understood hypothetieally. Take any proposition 
whatever of physical astronomy : it is a necessaxy truth 
that this proposition holds, if there be in existence a certain 
attractive force. But still further. Scientific men have 
not of course taken the trouble to work out a series of 
necessary hypothetical propositions, except in those com- 
paratively few cases where tlje hypothesis corosponds with 
physical fact. But a million other hypotheses may be 
framed ; as e,g. that the force of gravitation varies inversely , J 
as the distance, or as the cube of the distance, etc. : and 
for each one of these hypotheses, a new vast series of 
necessary hj-pothetical propositions can be evolved. It ia 
plain then that, though there were no necessary truths 
except mathematical, even so their number is literally 
unimaginable and incalculable : immeasurably more than 
a thousand times the number of experimental truths. All 
trustworthy science, says Mr. Mill, is experimental : on 
the contrary, the enormouB majority of true scientific 
propositions are transcendental. 



This will be our best place, for explaining the exact 
end at which we are aiming in this series of essays. Our 
ultimata purpose is a philosophical establishment of 
Tbuism : i.e. of tbe dogma, that there exists a Personal 
God, Infinite in all perfections, the Creator and Moral 
Governor of the universe. Those who deny that this dogma 
is cogatisable by man with certitude, may bo called "auti- 
theists ; " i.e. opponents of Theism, Of these, comparatively 
few are dogmatic atheists; men who think that reasou 
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Bflieproves the existence of a Personal Creator. A fw larger 

huinlier, of whom Professor Hoxley may be taken aa 

■representative, are "nescients;" i.e. deny that man can 

know certainly, or even probably, anything whatever about 

the matter. Others again, far more nnmeroua perhaps 

than is commonly supposed, regard it as probable that the 

nniverse had an intelligent Maker ; but are driven, by the 

existence of moral and physical evil, to deny that this 

Maker combines Infinite Power with Infinite Love, We 

are led by various indications to suspect that Mr. Mill 

himself belongs to this category. Lastly, there are "pan- 

I theists." The pantheist holds with some emphasis the 

f oognizableness of the "Absolute" and the " Uncondi- 

rtioned;" but denies the existence of a Personal God, to 

Whom men are responsible. Who knows their thoughts, 

and Who will requite tiiem according to their works. Now 

■we believe that pantheists — certainly Hegelian pantheista 

— hold in philosophy the objectivist doctrine : but they 

have no important representative in England ; • and at all 

. events would require a totally distinct eonaideration. While 

Etherefore our arguments, we hope, shall be such as to hold 

■their own against all comers, our direct contest shall be 

lonly with those antitheists who profess the phenomenal 

l;^iloeoph7. 

The phenomenistic doctrine is such as this : that an 
l.8iBcertained truth, means a truth experienced or inferred 
■bom experience ; that he who lays stress on supposed 
i»nIi«"(io7w leaves a foundation of rock to build on the sand ; 
Bihat such a thinker, instead of manfully and philosophically 
Bconfronting facts, erects into a would-be oracle his own 
■individual idiosyncrasy ; that " a priori philosophy " means 
Bimply the enthronement of prejudice and the rejection of 
«perience. And we fully admit, or rather indeed contend, 

* Dr. Btitling, the leading English Hegelinn, ptoreeeea belief eveo in 
(" Secret orHBgel," preface, p. ixi.) 
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that this pbenomeabtic doctrine iBsites legitimately in pro- 
nounced antitheism. 

Our first reply to it shall be founded on the facility of 
meiiwry. " Our belief in the veracity of memory," eays Mr. 
Mill (on Hamilton, p. 508, note), " ie evidently ultimate : 
no reason can be given for it, which does not presuppoes 
the belief and assume it to be well founded." In other 
words, according to his frank confession, when I trust my 
memory — when I believe myself to have experienced what 
my memory distinctly testifies — I am resting exclusively on 
on iutuitioQ ; I am holding most firmly a truth for which 
experience gives me no warrant at all/ Yet unXess I hold 
firmly this intuitive truth, I am hterally incapable of 
receiving any experience whatever ; I have no knowledge of 
any kind except my present consciousness. The whole 
fabric of experience then has, for its exclusive foundation, a 
series of those intuitions which are called acts of memory. 
If intuitions aB such are to be distrusted, experience ia an 
impossibility and its very notion an absurdity. 

Mr. Mill has laid himself open, we think, to just 
criticism, for his mode of making this most honourable 
admission. No one will doubt, either that the phenomenist 
school professes the general doctrine we have ascribed to it, 
or that Mr. Mill habitually identifies himself with that 
school. Yet here ia a most pointed exception to the school's 
general doctrine ; and an exception which no phenomenist 
hatl made before. Surely he might reasonably have been 
expected not merely to state it (however exphcitly and un- 
mistakably) in a note, but to give it a prominent position 
in his work. If ever there were a paradoxical position, his 
ia one on the surface. It is most intelligible to say that 

* This U undtmiftbl]' Kj. Milt'ii odmiiulmi : fur lie aajt that no naann 
wliBlovn— wImUiw (^niiinclol un expuiiunoe rir on uiij nthcr buBu—ean bo 
glvoD for tko Tcnaljr of inotuor;F. " whicli dor* not pr<«up]KiH! thi> viiiy UiMii 
lor wlildi It Lt kddiioed." A rcMUii wliiofa |ini»u|>puaea Urn leij thoaii for 
Khich tl U »tl(lucud U unduiiULlj no muoii at klL 
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there are no trustworthy intuitionB ; and it is most intelli- 
gible to say that there are many such : but on the surface 
it is the ne plus ultra of paradox, to say that there is just 
one such and no more. He seems to have been uncon- 
sciously almost ashamed of this paradox ; and instead of 
placing it in the foreground, has shrouded it in the obscurity 
of a note. 

Then further he was surely called on to state explicitly 
his reasons. He holds that there is just one intuition — one 
and only one — ^which carries with it its own evidence of 
truth. There was an imperative claim on him then, as he 
valued his philosophical character, to explain clearly and 
pointedly xvhere the distinction lies between acts of memory 
and other alleged intuitions. He would have found the 
task very dilBScult, we confidently aflBrm; but that only 
gives us more reason for complaining that he did not make 
the attempt. To us it seems, that various classes of 
intuition are more favourably circumstanced for the estab- 
lishment of their trustworthiness, than is that class which 
Mr. Mill accepts. Thus in the case of many a wicked 
action, it would really be easier for the criminal to believe 
that he had never committed it, than to doubt its necessary 
turpitude and detestableness. Then in the case of other 
intuitions, I know that the rest of mankind share them 
with myself; and I often know also that experience con- 
firms them so far as it goes : but I must confidently trust 
my acts of clear and distinct memory, before I can even 
guess what is held by other men or what is declared by 
experience. We think it a blot on Mr. Mill's philosophy, 
that he has chosen, as his only trustworthy class of in- 
tuitions, a class for which there is less extrinsic evidence 
than for that of many others. But we think it a far greater 
blot on his philosophy, that instead of facing the dilBSculty 
he has ignored it. 

This, then, is our first argument against the phenomenist 

VOL. I. F 
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doctrine. So far from experience being a more tniatworiny"" 
guide than intuition, experience is not bo muoh as possible 
unless we are throughout guided by intuition. Our second 
argument against the same doctrine is more closely con- 
nected with the earlier part of this essay. Fhenomenists 
allege, that experience affords a legitimate basis for certi- 
tude, and that intuition affords no such basis. On the 
contrary — without here discussing the question of " greater " 
or " less " certitude — at all events intuition affords a higher 
kind of certitude than does experience. Experience at best 
can but declare what happens within the reach of human 
observation : but intuition avouches truths eternal and 
immutable ; truths which necessarily hold good in ever; 
possible region of existence. 

But thirdly, we maintain against pbenomenists, that the 
best grounded conclusions of experimental science are not 
certain at all, except in virtue of certain necessary truths 
known mediately or immediately by intuition. In other 
words we maintain, that the certainty of physical science 
rests in last analysis, not on the phenomenal but on the 
transcendental order. This is a conclusion of extreme im- 
portance ; and we shall devote to it the remainder of our 
essay. Oar argument is this. 

All physical science depends for its euBtence on the 
fundamental truth, that tlw laws of nature are imiform.* 
By introducing transcendental considerations, Catholics are 
able to prove conclugively this fundamental truth. We 
cannot Indeed enumerate and weigh these transcendental 
considerations, until we have reached a later stage of our 
argument ; hero we are only contending, that no basis 

* Id Btjing that " tin Uwb ot nature u« nnifunn," we mnaii, of ooune, 
Ibat na plifiiml ptienomcDim take* jilaoe without » ourmpundinK phj*ioMl 
■DtHwdvtiU and llinl Uiu Mill* pliytiral ■ntrnslvnl U invariably fnlli)w«l bj 
tbe nnii' iiliyairnl «iliM>t|aenl. Of miuw wo huM liTxa]j against Hi. Mill • 
Uial lui^b plifaioul ■iikixHitiDU aro ^fieiryU niuM; bul tliia I'ODBidantioa tl 
Dittmuil tu OUT prcMWt Mfgunimt. 
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adduced by consistent phenomenists can suffice for its 
support. This is virtually admitted by the phenomenist 
philosopher, who has closer philosophical connection with 
Mr. Mill than has any other living writer : we refer to Mr. 
Bain. His language is so remarkable, that we shall quote 
it entire, italicizing one or two sentences. 

Granting, however, that the belief in memory, as well as the 
belief in present consciousness, is a primary assumption, we 
next remark that it comes short of our needs. The most 
authentic recollection gives only what has been ; something that 
has ceased, and can concern us no longer. A far more perilous 
lei^ remains ; the leap to the future. All our interest is concen- 
trated on what has yet to be ; the present and the past are of 
value only as a clue to the events that are to come. Now, it is 
far easier to satisfy us of what has been, than of what is still 
to be. 

The postulate that we are in quest of must carry us across 
the gulf, from the experienced known, either present or re- 
membered, to the unexperienced and unknown — must perform 
the leap of real inference. " Water has quenched our thirst in 
the past ; " by what assumption do we affirm that the same will 
happen in the future ? Experience does not teach ua this ; ex- 
perience is only what has actually been; and, after never so 
many repetitions of a thing, there still remains the peril of 
venturing upon the untrodden land of future possibility. 

The fact, generally expressed as nature's uniformity, is the 
guarantee, the ultimate major premise, of all induction. *' What 
has been, will be," justifies the inference that water will assuage 
thirst in after times. We can give no reason, or evidence, for 
this uniformity; and, therefore, the course seems to be to adopt 
this as the finishing postulate. And, undoubtedly, there is no 
other issue possible. We have a choice of modes of expressing 
the assumption, but, whatever be the expression, the substance 
is what is conveyed by the fact of uniformity. 

Let us word the postulate thus ; — " What has uniformly 
been in the past will be in the future." Otherwise *' what has 
never been contradicted in any known instance (there being 
ample means and opportunities of search) will always be true." 

This assumption is an ample justification of the inductive 
operation, as a process of real inference. Without it^ we can do 
nothing; with it, we can do anything. Our only error is in 
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pTopoting (o give any reason or jailijieation of it, to treat it o 
wise tliao as begged at tlie very ontset. If ttiero be a reason, it 
is not theoretical, but practical. Without the assumption, wa 
could not take the sniallest steps in practical matters ; we could 
not pursue any object or end in life. Unless the future is to 
reproduce the past, it is an enigma, a labyrinth. (" Deductive 
Logic," pp. 273, 274.) 

We give Mr. Bain every credit for his moral candour in 
making the admisBion — bo repognant to phenomenist prin- 
cipIoB — that, withont thia a priori prcBumption, science 
wotdd be impoasible ; and yet that no " reason or justifica- 
tion " for the assumption can possibly be given. Still we 
mnBt account the passage we have quoted discreditable to 
his intellectual character. In bis work on " The Senses 
and the Intellect," Mr. Bain emphatically denies, that even 
mathematical axioms are intuitively known ; and yet he 
maintaina the intuitive cognizableness of such a proposition, 
as that " what has uniformly been in the past will be in the 
future." For this truly amazing assumption he gives no 
reason whatever, — and says that no reason can he given, — 
except that physical science could not go on without it. 
Yet what would he himself say to an objectivist, who should 
assume the intuitive oogoizableness of morality, while giving 
no other reason for that assumption, except that Cliris- 
tianity could not get on without it ? He would say, wo 
suppose, "so much the worse for Cliristianity ; " and we 
might similarly reply to him, if we chose to be so narrow- 
minded, "bo much the worse for physical science." We 
really know not one of the " a j>rU)ri fallacies " which Mr. 
Mill in his " Logic " so ably denounces, more extravagantly 
wild than Mr. Bain's. " Nature abhors a vacuum ; " " actio 
non datur iu distuns ; " ■ " the heavenly bodies must move 

* ttomn philoMiplinn, uven •oiqd Ontlinlii* pbiUiaophen. reaJlj' consider this 
Bsioiulio. F. Fruniiillii, liowcmi (" Dc Uvo Uuo," p. BS6). saya timt Scntui^ 
Vuqnai. Bipi, Frsntui Lu^o. VaJeolia. and mnuj' grave th(«lu);i&ni eitbri 
JoaM nr denj lu uuth. And liiU lact, tij tbo waj, diipTore* tb. MUl'a 
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in the most perfect of figures, i,e. a circle ; " — there is not 
one of these propositions, which may not quite as plausibly 
be considered self-evident. Moreover, the thinkers who 
have advocated such axioms as those above mentioned, 
have at all events openly avowed themselves a priori philo- 
sophers ; whereas Mr. Bain, the originator of this astonish- 
ing tour de force, professes himself a severe and cautious 
disciple of experience. 

There are two doctrines importantly different, on the 
uniformity of nature. There is the Catholic doctrine, that 
the laws of nature are ordinarily uniform, but very often 
miraculously suspended ; and there is the infidel doctrine, 
that they are unexceptionaUy uniform. Mr. Bain's language 
throughout implies the latter. In other words, he assumes 
as intuitive a principle, which with one breath sweeps off 
the whole Christian religion, without condescending to give 
even one philosophical reason for his opinion.* 

Mr. Mill is by no means so unfaithful to his pheno- 
menism as Mr. Bain, in the proof which he gives for the 
uniformity of nature. He thus reasons : — 

The considerations which, as I apprehend, give, at the 
present day, to the proof of the law of uniformity of succession 
as true of all phenomena without exception, this character of 
completeness and conclusiveness, are the following : — First, that 
we know it directly to be true of far the greatest number of 

statement (^ Logic," yol. ii. p. 317), that bo recenUy as ** rather more than a 
century ago " this " was a scientific maxim disputed by no one and which no 
one deemed to require any proof." For ourselves we can see no shadow of 
ground for the maxim. 

* We ought not to conceal the fact, that the sentence Immediately fol- 
lowing our extract runs thus: **our natural prompting is to assume such 
identity [of the future with the post] ; to believe it first and prove it after- 
wards ; " and the last words may be understood as meaning that we can 
** prove it afterwards/* Certainly the sentence is expressed with discredit- 
able obscurity ; but Mr. Bain had already said expressly that " experience 
does fwt prove this;" and this sentence therefore must only mean, that 
whon the future becomes the present we shaU be able to prove that it re- 
sembles the past. 
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phenomena; Ihat there are oone of which wb kntrw it not to l>e 
trne, the utmoat that can be said being that of some we oannot 
positively ftom direct evidence afBrra its tmtU; while pheno- 
menon after phenomenon, as they become better known to us, 
are oonHtautly passing from the latter class into the former ; 
and in all cases in which that tranailion has not yet taken place, 
the absence of direct proof is accounted for by the rarity or the 
obacurity of the phenomena, our deficient means of observing 
them, or the logical difficnlttes arising from the complication of 
the circumstanoos in which they occur ; insomuch that, not- 
withstanding Eis rigid a dependence on given conditions aa 
exists iu the case of any other phenomenon, it was not likely 
that we should be better acquainted with those conditions than 
we are. Benides this first class of considerations, there is a 
second, which still further corroborates the conclusion. Although 
there are phenomena the production and changes of which 
elude all our attempts to reduce them nnivorsally lo any 
ascertained law; yet in every such case, the phenomenon, or the 
objects concerned in it, are found in some instances to obey the 
known laws of nature. The wind, for example, is the type of 
uncertainty and caprice, yet we find it in some oases obeying 
with as much constancy as any phenomenon in nature the law 
of the tendency of fluids to distribute themselves so as to 
equalize the pressure on every side of each of their particles; 
as iu the case of the trade winds, and the monsoons. Lightning 
might once have been supposed to obey no laws ; but since it 
has been ascertained to be identical with electricity, we know 
that the very same phenomenon in some of its manifestations ia 
implicitly oliedient to the action of fixed causes. I do not believe 
that there is now one object or event in all our experience of 
nature, within the bounds of the solar system at least, which 
has not either been ascertained by direct observation to follow 
laws of its own, or been proved to be closely similar to objects 
uud events which, in more familiar manifustatiouB, or on a more 
limited scale, follow stiict laws : our inability to trace the same 
laws on a larger scak- and iu the more recondite instances, being 
acconntnid for by the number and complication of the modifying 
causes, or by their inacoetudbtltty to ubsurvation. (" Logic," voL 
ii. pp. 106. 107.) 

Before we consider the value of this argument, a pre- 
liminary remark will be in place. We hare already said 
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I that, by help of transoendental conaideratlons, the uni- 
formity of nature is eoncluBively established ; and we will 
here add, that these transcendental consideratious are of 

I euch a kind as to impress their force, not on philosophers 
only, but on all mankind. Since then, as we consider, the 

' mass of men are at starting most reasonably and completely 
convinced of the thesis which Mr, Mill desires to prove, it 
is only to he expected that they should receive with ready 
acquiescence any reasoning which is adduced for so un- 
deniably true a conclusion. Let it be granted, then, that 
the majority of Mr. Mill'B readers are satisfied with his 
argument. Still such a fact does not at all evince the 

I argument's real sufficiency, because the fact may so easily 

I be accounted for by the cause which we have stated. 

Now Mr. Mill's reasoning amounts at best to this. If in 
any part of the world there existed a breach in the uniformity 

I of nature, that breach must by this time have been dis- 
covered by one or other of the eminent men who have given 

' tbemBelves to physical experiment. But most certainly, 
adds Mr. Mill, none such has ever been discovered, or 
mankind would be sure to have heard of it : consequently, 
Huch is hia conclusion, none such exists. Now, in order to 
estimate the force of this argument, let us suppose for a 
moment that the fact were as Mr. Mill represents it ; let us 
suppose for a moment that persons of scientific education 

i were unanimous in holding, that there has been no well- 

' authenticated case of a breach in the uniformity of nature. 
What inf'Tence could be drawn from this ? Be it observed 
that the number of natural agents constantly at work is 

[ incalculably large ; and that the observed eases of uni- 

1 (ormity in their action must be immeasurably fewer than 
e thousandth of the whole. Scientific men, we assume 
lor the moment, have discovered that in a certain proportion 

L of instances — immeasurably fewer than one thousandth of 

\ the whole—a certain fact has prevailed ; the fact of nni- 
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formity : and they Lave not found a single instance in which 
that fact does iiot prevail. Are they jastified, we ask, in 
infen-ing from these premisses that the fact is ■iiniveTiiall 
Surely the question answers itself. Let us make a very 
grotesque supposition, in which however the conclusion 
would really be tried according to the arguments adduced. 
In Home desert of Africa there is an enormous connected 
edifice surrounding some vast space, in which dwell certain 
reasonable beings who are unable to leave the enclosure. 
In this edifice are more than a thousand chambers, which 
Borne years ago were entirely locked up, and the keys no 
one knew where. By constant diligence twenty-five keys 
have been found, out of the whole number ; and the corre- 
eponding ehambera, situated promiscuously throughout the 
edifice, have been opened. Each chamber, when examined, 
is found to be in the precise shape of a dodecahedron. Are 
the inhabitants justified on that account in holding with 
certitude, that the remaining 975 chambers are built on the 
same plan ? We cannot fancy that Mr, Mill would answer 
in the aflinnative : yet otherwise how will his reasoning 
stand ? 

But, secondly, it ia as far as possible from being true 
that men of scientific education are unanimous in holding 
that thiTO has been no well-authenticated case of breach in 
the uniformity of natore. On the contrary, even to this 
day the majority of snch persons believe iu Christianity, and 
hold the miracles revealed in Scripture to be on the whole 
accurately reported. The majority of scientific men believe 
that, at one time, persons on whom the shadow of Peter 
passed were thereby freed from their infirmities ; and that, 
Kb another time, garments brought from the body uf Paul 
expelled sickness and demoniacal possesBion (Acts v. 16; 
xix. 12). Will Mr. Mill alk'go that S. Peter's shadow, or 
that garments from 8. Paul's body, were the pkytical aiuae 
of a cure, as lotions and bandages might be ? Of courso 
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\ "^ot. Here tlieu is a aeries of physical phenomtjoa, result- 
ing nithoat physical cause ; and Catholics to this day 
consider that breaches in the uniformity of nature are 
matters of every-day occurrence." Even then if it were 
true — it seems to us (as we have already said) most untrue 
— that Mr, Mill's conclusion legitimately follows from his 
premisses, — still he cannot even approximate to estaUUkin/f 
those premisses, until he have first disproved Catholicity 
and next disproved the whole truth of Christianity. 

But the strongest objection agaiiist the sufficiency of 
Mr. Mill's argument still remains to be stated. " All our 
interest," says Mr. Bain most truly, "is concentrated on 
what is yet to be; the present and the past are of value only 
as a clue to the eventa that ire to come." Let us even 
Buppose then for argument's sake, that Mr. Mill had fully 
proved the past and present uniformity of nature : still the 
main difficulty would continue ; viz. how he proposes to 
show that Bueh uuiformity will last ono moment beyond the 
present. It is quite an elementary remark that, whenever 
a proposition is grounded on mere espei-ieuce, nothing 



* Iq the followiog passage F. Newman daee but cxprssa vbnt is held b; 
ftll tbougbcful CathollcB who are at all weU Bcqnaiiitiiil with the furls of 
Hieit religioQ, Wu italiciie one or two eenttmoea :^ 

" Flitting out of tlic qncBtiuu the hypotbesia of unknown 1»wb of nature 
(which is tin evasion Crom thu foice of iinj proof) I tbiuli it imposaible to 
withBtand the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of 
B. JanimriuB at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the picturee of the 
Hodonna in the Boman BtuteB. I see no reaaon to doubt the material of 
the Lombard Cmnn at Mouza; and I do not see why the Holy Coat at 
TcfeTGS may not have been what it professes to he. 1 final; believe that por- 
tionii of the True Cross sre at Kome and clsewliere, thiit the Crib of Belhle* 
bem is at Bome, and the hodien of t^. Peter and 8, Pnul hIso. I believe tliat 
at Borne too lies S. Stephen, that B. Matthew lies at Salonio, and B. Andrew 
at Amain. I Hi'mly believe that thr rrlv^ />/ the taint* are doing innumerabU 
miraMm and graca daili/, and that it needs only for a Catholic to show devo- 
tion to any saint !□ order to receive spucial benefits Train his intoiocasion. 
I finnly believe that saints in their lifetinie have before now rair^d the dead 
tc life, erotied the lea trilhout veudi, multiplied grain and bread, eared in- 
, titrable diteoKi, and stopped the operation of the Inwi of tlie universe in a 
L multitude of ways." (" l^tuiee oa Catholicism in ELglund," p. 208,J 
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wbatever can be known or cveu guessed concerning ifa 
truth, except within the reach of possible observation. For 
this very reason, Mr. Mill profesaes himself unable to know, 
or even to assign any kind of probability to the suppoei- 
tion, that nature proceeds on umforra laws in distant stellar 
regions. But plainly there are conditions of tiiitf, as well as 
of tpace, which preclude the possibility of observation ; and 
it ia as simply impossible for men to know from mere 
experience what will take place on earth to-morrow, as to 
know from mere experience what takes place in the planet 
Jupiter to-day. 

In considering the question " on what grounds we 
expect that the sun will rise to-morrow," Mr, Mill (" Logic," 
vol. ii. p. 80) falls into a mistake very imusual with him ; 
for he totally misapprehends the difficulty which he hae to 
encounter. He argues — we think quite successfully — that 
there is a probability amounting to practical certainty that 
the Bun will rise to-morrow, on the hppnilu'six thit (Ac wii- 
Jormity of jwfwri; »o long continues. But the question he baa 
to face is, what reason can be have for knowing, or even 
guessing, that the imiformity of nature aiU so long con- 
tinue? And to this, the true question at issue, he does not 
80 much as attempt a reply. 

Notwithstanding the disclaimer, with which we started, 
our recent course of argument may have led unwary readies 
to fancy, that we have been in some way disparaging the 
trustvrorthinesi! and certainty of physical science. So far 
is tliis from being so, that on the contrary such trunt- 
worthincss and certainty constitute the major premiss of 
our syllogism. That syllogism runs as follows. The 
declarationti of physical science are abHolutely trustworthy 
and certain : but if there were no human knowledge inde- 
pendent of human exiterience, they would not hn trustworthy 
and cirtain ; CMiise^uently it is untrue that there is no 
human knuwltnlgu iudepeudont of human experienoe. In , 
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other words, that doctrine of phenomeniBm, which in some 
sense idolizes physical science, is in real truth fatal to the 
object of its idolatry. 

Here we conclude for the present. This essay has con- 
sisted of twcJ distinct portions : in the former of these we 
have purported to prove against Mr. Mill, on grounds of 
reason, the existence of certain necessary truths ; while in 
the latter portion we have set forth some general considera- 
tions, which tell importantly, as we think, against the 
doctrine of phenomenism. These considerations may 
sufficiently be summed up as follows. Phenomenism, taken 
in its full extent, teaches primarily, that experience is the 
only legitimate foundation for certitude; and teaches 
secondarily, as an inference from this, that there is no 
necessary truth humanly cognizable as such. We have 
replied firstly, as to intuitional truths in general, that (by 
Mr. Mill's own admission) no experience is so much as 
possible, unless a large number of truths be assumed, which 
are not known by experience; viz. truths testified by 
memory. And we have replied secondly, as to necessary 
truths in particular, that unless necessary truths were cog- 
nizable, experimental science could not so much as exist. 

Our ultimate purpose however in these essays, as we 
have said, is to draw out, as completely as we can, the 
philosophical argument for Theism. But it does not follow, 
because Mr. Mill's phenomenism is false, that therefore 
Theism is true ; on the contrary, for the full establishment 
of that fundamental dogma, it will be necessary to accumu- 
late a large number of philosophical premisses. This we 
hope to perform in future essays. 



m. 



ME. MILL ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORALITY.* 

In our last essay we argued against Mr. Mill, that 
mathematical truths possess the attribute of " necessity ; " 
and in this we are to argue against him, that moral 
truths also are of the same kind. We have done im- 
portant service, we consider, in our previous paper, not 
only towards the particular conclusion there advocated, 
but towards the conclusion also which we are now to main- 
tain. The doctrine that there are truths possessing that 
very singular quality expressed by the term ** necessary " — 
this doctrine is a priori both so startling, and also pregnant 
with consequences so momentous, that the philosopher 
may well require absolutely irresistible evidence before he 
will accept it. This was our reason for placing mathe- 
matical truths in the very front of our controversial 
position; because they afford so much less room than 
others for confusion and equivocalness, that their " neces- 
sary *' character is on that account more irresistibly evident. 
When the philosopher is once obliged to admit that there 
are propositions of this character, it is a matter of com- 
parative detail which they are. This, therefore, is the 

* An Euay in aid of a Orammar of Attent By John Henby Newman, 
D.D., of Uie Oratory. LiODdon : Bunus, Oatcs, & Co. 

Dunertati(m$'and DiicuttioM. By Joun Stuart Mill. London : J. W. 
Parkur. 

Utilitarianigm, By John Stuaet Mill. I^ondon : Longmans. 

The Emotiont and the Will. Chap. XV,: The Mural Sente, By Alexander 
Bain, A.M. London : J. W. Parker. 
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position of advantage &0111 which we approach our present 
theme. 

But from another point of view, we are legs favourably 
circumstanced in oar present than in our former under- 
taking. There is no difference of opinion worth mentioning 
as to what those propositions are which are called mathe- 
matical axioms : and there are only therefore two possible 
alternatives ; viz. whether those axioms are, or are not, 
self- evidently necessary. All phenomenista are on one 
Bide, and all objectivists, as a matter of course, on the other. 
But those who hold moat strongly the " necessary " cha- 
racter of moral science differ nevertheless importantly from 
each other, as to what are those axioms on which the 
Ecieuee is founded. Whatever theory we adopt, we must 
necessarily have for our opponents, not only all pheno- 
menists, but a large number of objectivists also. Even 
among Catholics there are some subordinate differences on 
the subject ; and before we enter on our reply to Mr. Mill, 
there are three little matters of domestic controversy which 
we must briefly consider, in order to make clear the precise 
position which is to be our controversial standpoint. 

The first of these relates to a phrase which we have 
more than once used. We are here assuming for the 
moment, what we are afterwards to defend against Mr. 
Mill, that there are certain moral axioms intuitively 
known : * and we have frequently used the phrase " moral 
faculty" to express that mental faculty whereby such 
axioms are cognized, F. Liberators (Ethica, n. 32) under- 
stands this phrase to imply, that moral truths are not 
discerned by the inteUect and reason, but assumed by 
blind propension and instinct. With great deference to 
80 distinguished a writer, we must nevertheless say that 
this seems to us a complete misapprehension of Reid's and 

• By UiD term "asioms" iwe hero meont " 8olf-evidont!y QeoeBaary 
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HutcbeBOn'B meaning ; and it is certainly removed to the 
greatest possible degree from our own. By the phrase 
"moral faculty" we mean neither more nor less (as we 
have said) than the power, which resides in man's intellect, 
of cognizing moral axioms with self-evident certitude. For 
various reasons, it seems to us of extreme importance that 
attention should be carefully fixed on this power ; and we 
think it very desirable, therefore, to give it a special name.* 

F. Newman habitually uses the word " conscience " to 
express substantially the same thing ; nor could any word 
be better adapted to the purpose, so far as regards the 
ordinary usage of Englishmen. Our own difficulty in bo 
using it arises from the circumstance, that the word "con- 
Bcientia" has a theological sense, importantly different 
from F, Newman's, and yet not so far removed from it as 
to prevent real danger of one being confused with the other. 
The theological word " couscientia " does not commonly 
express an intellectual power or habit; but an existing 
ileclaration of the intellect, as to the morality (hie et nunc) 
of this or that particular act : and so one hears of a 
" correct " or an " erroneous," of a " certain " or a " doubt- 
ful " conscience. Then again, and more importantly, its 
office is the cognition, not so much of moral ajiomg as of 
moral conehis'umis : and tlie first premisses too on which it 
proceeds, are not merely moral axioms, but include God's 
ITOsitive precepts, tlie Church's interpretation of the Divine 
Law, and the Church's jtositive commands. We cannot, 
then, but think it will be more conducive to clearness if we 
avoid using this word in F. Newman's sense. 

We now proceed to our second preliminary. It is a 
very prominent doctrine of F. Newman's, that "con- 



* It mar b« worth wlilln •Iki to cits l.ibcrxlcim'a i 
" hmilnttu liidiTldunni tmitcnnniquc aucicUlfm ail pcrfsctloiiiiia momlen) 
JDgiUr Bill plifl curl tlun vj nat*rm iiHilarJ, •Iquii idm (jjiu quodaui honcatBtU 
■n aninu fno-ulfd) gaudeiv, quo d^udiect qiiibu* defe«Ubui libonri et qnibui 
bonU augcri dcbcal." (Intioduotlu >d Etblc&m, art. Ui.) 
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flcienee " testifies emphatically God's existence. And very 
many Catholic writers hold (as will be presently seen) that 
whenever reason notifies to me the intrinsio turpitude of 
this or that act, it thereujmn notifies to me the existenco of 
some Supreme Legislator, who forbids it. This doctrine, 
however, may be advocated in two esBentially different 
senses. 

On the one hand, it may merely be alleged that when- 
ever reason notifies to me the intrinsic moral turpitude of 
this or that act, it further notifies, by most prompt and 
immediate consequence, the prohibition of that act by some 
Supreme Legislator. We incline to think that such is 
F. Newman's meaning. At all events, we ourselves heartily 
accept this doctrine, and are to maintain it in the course of 
our present article. 

But, on the other hand, it may be alleged that the idea 
itself — "moral turpitude"- — ^is either identical with, or 
includes, that of " prohibition by a Supreme Legislator." 
We cannot assent to such a proposition. We accept S. 
Ignatius's teaching in the " Spiritual Exercises," that evil 
acts possess a " foeditas et nequitia" of their own, "ex 
natura sua, vel si prohibita non essent," We follow 
Suarez in holding, that they would be "mala, peccata, 
culpabilia," even if (per impossibile) there existed no law 
strictly 80 called forbidding them. We follow Vasquez, 
Bellarmiae, Lessius, and other eminent theologians, in 
their use of similar espressions.* We are not here arguing 

* A cODslderabIa nuiaber of pasaagos to tbU effcot have been oil«d by 
Dr. Ward, in bis " Philosopbioul lolroduotion," from the moat eminonl 
Catholic tbeologians and philoeophers, luriludiag the exprrraioDs mentioned 
in the text (pp. 429-490). t^iuue that noik was publiabed, tbe phmae used 
in it — "indepeudoiit morality ** — hus been adopted by some Frenob inflJeU 
to eiprcM eertoia tenets, wbiob ne consider to be as philoBopbically de- 
spicable u tbey ore toorolly deteitabte. But the phnue had not been dirtied, 
to hia kaowUdge at leaat, when Dr. Ward useil it. F. Chattel. S.J. (Dr. 
Ward, p. 481) raiiei the quextion, whether " there is a tnoritl Ian imlepeH- 
litHtly of all Diriiie law," and pioceedtt to answer it in the aAirmiLtive. 
Stuurez (ib. p. 433j anja, " dictamiua ratioaiB naturalia, in quibua hiM lex 
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against those exeellent Catholics who think otherwise:' 
are hut explaining the position we shall assume, in this 
pai-t of our controversy against Mr. Mill. 

Thirdly, the question has been raised among Catholics, 
whether there can he obligation, properly so called, apart 
from man's knowledge of a Snpreme Legislator. So far as 
this question is distinct from the preceding, it seems to us 
purely verbal. If, by saying that act A is of obligation, 
you only mean that its omission would be culpable and 
sinful, — we hold (consistently with our previous remarks) 
that there may be true obligation, without reference to 
a Legislator's prohibition. So F. Chastel says, "there 
would still remain moral oblitjation, real duty, though one 
made abstraction of God and religion." On the other 
hand, if the term be understood as implying the correlative 
act of a Legislator who obliges, of course there can 
be no obligation without full means of knowing such a 
Legislator. 

Without further delay, let ns set forth the precise issue 
which we are to join with Mr. Mill. There is a large 
number of cognizable truths, which may be expressed in 
one or other of the following shapes. " Act A is morally 
good ; " " act B is morally bad ; " " act C is morally better 
than act D." All these, it will be seen, are but different 
dbapes, in which emerges the one fundamental idea called 
" moral goodness." We will coll such judgments, therefore, 
" moral judgments ; " and the truths cognized in them 
" moral truths." t Our allegation against Mr. Mill is, that 
a certain number { of these truths are cognized as self- 
[unlitmlfa] c«in«iirtit. nuiit lulrinwvi neceMsria et fndepeniUntia kb omni 
TnlunUbr ntlun Divliifc." 

■ Dr, Vimii hu dime to in bw " Pliiln«np1iioiil InlmdnotinD," pp, T8-D0. 

t Wa tidivi linrdly my tbitt n '* moml jiidgntcnt " may bo nUtakea ; uid 
tbat in Ibal map tbcro ii no (omMponilinK ~ muMl truth." 

{"'I'lUTrntn) oolo:' ■ Dno onurenti'Dtetn oulliun •xbibe;' 'ntionam 
iCDiibit* uv •abjiciui' ot alia iittivmera gvseri* tjutitan." (LibontoM, 
II.80.J 
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evidently necessary. These we call " moral axioms." Mr, 
Mill admits, of course, that moral judgments are very 
frequently elicited ; but, denying as he does the existence 
of ajiy necessary truths, he denies inclusively that there are 
moral truths self-evidently necessary. The ground which 
he often seems to take is that no moral judgments ore 
intuitions, but that all are infi-renees ,- though these infer- 
ences, he would add, aje so readily and imperceptibly 
drawn, as to be most uatorally and almost inevitably 
mistaken for intuitions. 

That we may bring this vital question to a distinet 
issue, it is highly important to dwell at starting on the 
fundamental idea "moral goodness." There is probably 
no psychical fact, so pregnant with momentous con- 
sequences in the existing state of philoeophy, as man's pos- 
session of this idea. Very many philosophers hold, that 
it is complex and resolvable accordingly into simpler 
elements ; we contend earnestly and confidently that it is 
simple. 

The strong bias of our opinion is, that Mr. MDl (as we 
shall explain in a later part of our essay) so far agrees 
with ourselves ; though hia ej-pression of doctrine would no 
doubt he importantly different. It is very possible, however, 
that the case maybe otherwise; and that he may regard 
the idea before us as consisting of simpler elements. In 
that case he must consistently say, that " morally good," 
as applied to human acts, means neither more nor less 
than "conducive to general enjoyment." Provisionally, 
therefore, we shall assume this as Mr. Mill's position. 

Now, this is an issue, one would think, which must 
admit of speedy and definite decision : for there is perhaps 
no one idea which so constantly meets one at every turn, 
whether in literatm-e or conversation, as that of " morally 
good" with its correlatives. "I am bound to do what I 
am paid for doing;" " how conscientioas a man H is ! " 
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"K behaved in that matter with miicli more nprigbtmeBa 
than L;" "M is an undeniable eeoundrel ; " "no praise 
can be too great for N's disinterested benevolence and self- 
Bacrifice ; " " whatever God commands, men of course are 
bound to do." At this moment wo are in no way concerned 
with the truth or falsehood of such propositions, but ex- 
clusively with their meaning. Our readers will see at once, 
that these judgments, and a thousand others of daily 
occurrence, contain unmistakably the idea " morally good," 
under different aspects ; and if they consider the matter 
with any care they will further see, that this idea is as 
distinct from the idea " conducive to general enjoyment," 
as any one can possibly bo from any other. This is 
the proposition which we now wish to illustrate and 
establish. 

Take tbe last instance we gave: "whatever God com- 
mands, a man is bound to do ; " or, in other words, " what- 
ever God commands, a man acts morally ill in failing to 
do." Does the Theist mean, by this judgment, that tbe 
individual's disobedience to God milit'ite* iiiiiiiii»t genrnil 
fnjiit/mrnl ! This latter statement may or may not be true .- 
but it ifl no more equivalent to the forvter, than it is to a 
geometrical axiom. Or let us take such a case as would be 
most favourable to Mr. Mill's argument ; the case of on© 
whom ho would regard as amongtit the greatest benefactors 
of his species. " How noble," Mr. Mill would say, " was 
the self-sacrificing generosity of Howard the philanthro- 
pist ! " Would he merely mean by this, that Howard's 
generosity eimiUiccd immcnielii to (in^ncral tuj<iymi-iit ! He 
would be the first iudignantly to disclaim so poor an inter- 
pretation of his words. By the term "noble," then, "or 
"morally good," Mr. Mill means much more than "oon- 
(ludve to general enjoyment." 

But the particular idea — " moral n-il " — dcBcrves onr 
especial couuderation, as exhibiting in cleareut light tlia 
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peculiar character of moral judgments. Take any very 
obvious case of wickedness. Consider, e.g., the judgment 
elicited by David concerning his own past course of action, 
when Nathan had said to him, " Thou art the man.*' Or 
suppose I had been guilty of such conduct in an exaggerated 
shape, as that ascribed to Lord Bacon (truly or falsely) 
by Lord Macaulay. A politician of high and unblemished 
moral character, with whose political principles I am heartily 
in accordance, has admitted me to his friendship and trusted 
me with his dearest secrets. I find, however, as time goes 
on, that my best chance of advancement lies in attach- 
ing myself to the opposite side. Filled with passionate 
desire for such advancement, I make political capital by 
disclosing my friend's confidences to his opponents; and 
I embark heartily in a course of political enterprise, 
which has for its end his ruin. As I am about to reap 
the worldly fruit of my labours, I am seized with a 
viokut illness : and in the tedious hours of slow recovery, 
I "enter into myself," to use the expression of ascetical 
writers ; I bitterly repent the past ; I judge that my suc- 
cessive acts have been " sinful,** " wicked.** I judge, as a 
consequence of this, that I have rendered myself worthy of 
punishment; that if there be a Moral Governor of the 
Universe, He views my conduct with detestation ; etc. We 
are not at this moment alleging that these various judgments 
are true, but only considering their correct analysis. And 
surely Mr. Mill will not on reflection maintain, that when I 
am pondering on the moral turpitude of my past conduct, I 
am in fact merely thinking of its evil eflfects on general 
enjoyment. Doubtless, when I reflect on the malitia of 
having supported a political cause which I deem unsound, 
I base this malitia greatly on the evil which I have thereby 
tried to inflict on my country ; but I base it also in part on 
the concomitant judgment, that to inflict such injury is 
intrinsically eviL And when I reflect on the malitia of my 
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ingratitude, and of my having perfidiously violated my 
friend's confidence, — in all probability the qncBtioii does 
not ever so distantly present itself, whether general enjoy- 
ment is promoted or retarded by such practices. 

We are arguing against the theory which we provision- 
ally ascribe to Mr. Mill ; viz. that the idea " morally good " 
is eijuivalent with the idea " conducive to general enjoy* 
ment." But it.seema to us that this whole matter may be 
clenched, so as to render all evasion impossible. If this 
theory were true, it would be a simply tautoloffoua pro- 
position to say, that " conduct, known by the agent as 
adverse to general enjoyment, is morally evil." This pro- 
position, we say, would be as simply tautologous, as the 
proposition that "two mutual friends desire each other's 
well-being;" or the proposition, that "a hard substance 
resists muscular pressure." These two latter propositions 
are really tautologous : for a desire of each other's well- 
being is expressed by the very term " mutual friends ; " and 
" resistance to muscular pressure " is expressed by the verij 
term " hai'd substance." Now, it is an evident logical truth, 
that the contradictory of a tautologous proposition is 
simply unmeaning, because its predicate denies that very 
thing which its subject affirms. (See " Mill on Hamilton," 
p. 92.) " There are two mutual friends of my ac(]naintancG, 
who do not desire each other's well-being ; "— " some hard 
substances I have met with do not resist muscular pres- 
sure ; " — for any wic'tdin;/ that such proimsitiojis convey, we 
might even better (to use Mr. Mill's illustration) say that 
" every Humpty Dumptyis an Abracadabra." Let us look 
again, then, at the proposition, that " conduct, known by 
the agent as averse to general enjoyment, is morally evil." 
If this projiosition were tautologous, its contradictory would 
Iki unmeaning; it would be simply urtmmninff to say, that 
"Bomi; conduct, known by the agent as averse to general 
enjoymtiut, may be morally good." Will Mr. Mill Aim- 
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■self Bay tbat thia is unmeaniiig? On the contrary, tlie 
energetic protest with which he would encounter its 
enunciation, sufliciently evinces how clearly he apprehends 
itB tenor. 

Indeed, Mr. Mill himself, in a very remarkable passage 
which we shall quote at length before we conclude, contra- 
dicts the doctrine which we are here opposing. He says in 
effect, that it would be morally better for all mankind to 
undergo eternal torment than to worship such or such a 
being, whom he imagines and describes. Now, most cer- 
tainly eternal torment, endured by all mankind, is U»s con- 
ducive to general eitjo>imeiit than would be the worship of 
Buch a being; and Mr. Mill does not therefore consider 
" morally good " as synonymous with " conducive to general 
enjoyment." 

Arguments entirely similar to those which we have here 
given would equally sniHce to disprove any other analysis 
which might be attempted, of the idea " morally good ; " 
and we conclude, therefore, that this idea is simple and 
incapable of analysis. 

We are now in a position to consider satisfactorily the 
direct point at issue : the self-evident necessity of certain 
moral truths. Let us go back to the moral judgments on 
■which we have already dwelt ; the moral judgments, elicited 

his sick-bed by the recently unscrupulous politician. 

' Take any one of their number: for instance, "mydivulging 

what my friend told me in confidence, was morally evil," 

"We maintain that this judgment is the cognition of a self- 

evidently necessary truth. 

On this point let us refer to the remarks we made 
in our second essay, on the notes of a self-evidently 
necessary truth, and let us apply them to the case before 
It is known to me by my very idea of this my act — 
so soon as I choose carefully to consider it — that it was 
morally evil ; I intue irresistibly, tbat in uo possible sphere 
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of existence — the relevaiit circHtuBtanceB remaming on- 
clianged — could aiich an act be otherwise ; that omnipotence 
itself could not prevent such an act from being intrinsically 
baeo and abominable." In other words, if it be a aelf- 
evidently necessary truth (see pp. 36, 37 of our last essay) 
that a trilateral figure la triangular, — it ia no less indubi- 
tably a self-evidently necessary truth, that such an act as 
we are considering ia morally evil. 

How may we consider Mr. Mill to stand in reference to 
this argument ? He agrees with «e, of course, that nianiind 
do again and again form legitimately, and with good reason, 
what we have called "moral judgments:" judgments re- 
ducible to the type " act A ia morally good ; " or " act B 
is morally evil ; " or " act C is morally better than act B." 
He adds, however, what is quite true, that we have no right 
to consider any of theae judgments inhiitire, until we have 
clearly shown that tliey are not iiifermtml .- for, as be most 
justly obaervos, inferences from experience are often so 
obviously and spontaneously drawn, that unless we are very 
wary wo may most easily mistake them for intuitions. We 

" We do nut for ■ moment forget the powoi, pomeBBcii by God, of ohotiging 
(u tlioulogiutis ^iiin'HH it) tim ** DiBtoriu " of the Natunl Law; bat the 
exiatviico of thia power, m) fnr fmu ooDflloUog witli, on Uie ctiotrar}' oouflrmi. 
tvlmt ia (aid in Iho U'll. Tbi) Fluricftl iiutsDoe in point U the onmumiid 
iiopoied bj Ood on Abmham. of mcrifioing liiK son ; aiid wh^t all Ontholio 
theoIogiaDi (BJ is this. God. u llie Crentor of taankind. oould (without 
dispBiagrmeiit of Bii eanclitj) inflict death on Inno la on nny oni> clni ; nnil 
it ia DO more rcimgnnnt to His Atlribulfa tlmt He ihoiili) du thii by biimon 
intermodlBtion, than thnt He (bould do it directly. Ood'i oonniiiiid, th«n, 
iiilriniionll; changcil the eirninii<litnw« of Abraliom's not. If Uie luomlil]' of 
tbo act *u inlriniintllf necMaary. and external to tbo iphori' of God's 
Powur. It would have b«en intriniioally wioDg in Abrahnm, if lie had 
refiund lo ilay luuo when aiinniniideil to do so aa Oud's Tltvgrrent; and 
Ood Himself oould not make luoh it'fiual innocont. On tlie otbi'r band, it 
would bare beoo no \em neoMisrily wrong to *lay Imao un hit uteu rinUoriff ; 
and Ood Uimself eould not make sadi slaughler ionooFnt. 

U should be added, that no tiuh "ruabiUo materin" can sITecl the 
lnl«mal ants and dlspoiitioni of tlie will. For Instonoci, God oould not 
piviibly ouiiiuund Ilia rcBcnnabla oiraturcs Id Imle each olhcr; and ilill loss 
!•• hate KliiiMar. Dr. Wnnl hits stalixl Ibis d'vtrini> at Uui{th a* olvttrly *■ 
1m couhl, >■ PhiloMiihioal Introdnotion," pp. 163-190. 
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are next, therefore, to show, that there are indubitably some 
moral judgments, which are not inferential. Our argument 
rans thus. 

If the idea "morally good" be really simple — -as we 
consider ourselves to have now conclusively established — 
then that idea cannot possibly be contained in the conclu- 
Bion of any syllogism, unless it be expressly found in one of 
the premisses.* Take, then, any one of those moral judg- 
ments, which Mr. Mill admits to be legitimately formed. If 
he alleges that that judgment is an inference — as indeed it 
very possibly ynay be — he does hut shift his diEBciolty, and 
in no respect lessens it. If the judgment be really the 
conclusion of a syllogism, then, as we have said, that syl- 
logism must contain some other moral judgment as one of 
its premisses. If this premiss be itself a conclusion, we 
are thrown back on an earlier moral premiss, until at length 
we come to some moral judgment, which is immediate and 
not inferential. If this primary moral premiss be not 
cognizable as true, then neither is the ultimate conclitsion 
BO cognizable : aud this is against the hypothesis ; for 
Mr. Mill admits that many moral judgments are cogniz- 
able as true, and it is one of these which we are here 
considering. If, on the other hand, the primary moral 
premiss be cognizable as true, then a moral proposition 
ia coguizable as true, which is not inferred from esperi- 
onee ; and Mr. Mill is ohbged to abandon the keystone of 
his position. 

It seems to ue, then, that the real issue between Mr. 
Mill and ourselves turns on the question, whether the idea 
" morally good " be capable of analysis. If it means " con- 
ducive to general enjoyment," then no doubt all moral 
judgments are inferential and founded on experience ; but 

* If "morally good" were a comples idea,— it might be eontainod, of 
eoniw:. In the concliieinn of a eyllogiiin), without appcftring in the ptemiBHjB 
esi.'ept in ill (uMifiunl etfmmtt. 
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if it he incapable of analysiH, then a certain number of 
moral judgmentB must be intuitive. And if Mr. Mill once 
admits that they are intuitive, he will certainly find no 
difficulty in further admitting, that they ai-e cognitions of 
Belf-evidently necessary truths. 

We have worded our argument throughout, in harmony 
with the opinion which to us seems true (see our last 
essay, pp. 48, 49), that axioms are first intued in the 
individual case, though capable of being universalized. 
According to this view, what Cathohcs call " the first prin- 
ciples" of morality, are simply these universalized axioms. 
Firstly, for instance, I intne, aa a self-evidently necessary 
truth, that my own betrayal of my friend's confidence was 
intrinsically wicked ; and I then further intue, as self- 
evidently necessary, that all such betrayal in really 
analogous circumstances possesses the same evil quality. 
Those philosophers, on the contrary, who hold that axioms 
are always intued in the universal, will regard every 
individual moral judgment as the conclusion of syllogistic 
reasoning, whereof some universal moral axiom has been 
a premiss. Itut their substantial argument against Mr. 
Mill may be precisely the same as our own. 

Moreover, we have assumed throughout no other datum, 
except the one for which we argued in the first of these 
essays ; viz. that whatever my cognitive faculties indubi- 
tably avouch, is infallibly true. The strong bias of oiu: 
own opinion is, that this is the very doctrine which 
Mr. Mill will call in question; but most certainly he 
has no right to do so. Oa one hand, no experience ia 
possible to me — I have no knowledge whatever except 
of my present consciousness — unless I first unreservedly 
heheve the truth of whatevtJ my memory distinctly 
declared ; while on the other band (as wc have more 
than once pointed out), Kfr. Mill fully admits that I 
have no ground whatever for this belief, except the presoot 
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avouchment of my faculties. If my faculties convey to me 
infallible knowledge when they distinctly declare to me 
a certain past experience, — no less muHt they convey to 
me infallible knowledge, when they declare to me (if 
they do declare) the self-evident necessity of certain moral 
trnths. If I do not firmly trust them in the latter avouch- 
ment, I have no right firmly to trust them in the former. 
Nay, I have really stronger grounds for accepting the distinct 
declarations of my moral faculty than the distinct declara- 
tions of ray memory. In the first place intrinsically, it 
•would be in some sense less utterly impossible to beheve that 
I never did betray my friend's confidence, than to believe 
that such betrayal is not morally detestable. And in the 
second place extrinsically, I find these obvious moral judg- 
ments confirmed by every one I meet : whereas for the 
trustworthiness of my inemory, I can have no externaJ 
warrant at all ; because my absolute trust in its testimony 
18 a strictly requisite preliminary condition, in order that 
I may know or oven guess what any one human being 
thinks or says. But we are to meet Mr, Mill in detail on 
this point a few pages hence. 

This datum, then, being assumed, we consider that we 
have built thereon an argument absolutely irrefragable. 
We consider our reasoning to have established conclusively, 
(1) that the idea " morally good " is incapable of analysis ; 
and (2) that various moral judgments are cognitions of aelf- 
evidently necessary truths. We may add, that if the 
Cathohc reader desires to apprehend the relation which 
exists between necessary truth and the One Necessary 
Being, we would refer him to the Dublin Review for July, 
1869, pp. 153, 154. We there stated with hearty con- 
currence F. Kleutgen's doctrine, that all necessary truths 
are founded on God ; that they are what they are, because 
God is what He is. 

Our next thesis is a very simple one ; and indeed almost 
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(if not altogether) tautologous. All acts, morally good, 
are "admirable" and "praiseworthy;" all acts, morally 
evil, are " the reverse of admirable " and " blameworthy ; " 
all actB are more admirable and more praiecworthj in 
proportion as they are morally better. 

But now, lastly — in order to express the whole doctrine 
which we would place before our readers — we must make 
a very important supplement to what has hitherto been 
Baid. Let us renew our old picture. I am lying on a bed 
of illneBs, and looking back remorsefully on my shameful 
^'iolation of my friend's confidence, and on a Ufe of dis- 
honest practices directed (as I myself knew) to the detriment 
of my country's highest interests. Not only I iutue that 
a large numlwr of my past acts have been morally evil, but 
I further iutue that they violated the command of some 
living Personal Being," This is the farther thesis, which 
we are now to advocate. The general asiom, we maintain, 
is cognizable, that all morally evil acts are prohibited by 
some living Personal Being, 

Now, here let us distinctly explain our meaning. We by 
no means say — on the contrary, in an earlier part of our 
article we have denied — that the idea " morally evil " 
either includea or ia equivalent with the idea " forbidden 
by Bome living Personal Being." The predicate of an 
axiom ie not commonly included in, or equivalent with, the 

* " liiNi ratio nnlurklU . . , ilLsrt-mcodci ur^tionM eonreiiMDlet nut 
rt>]iii^iLnlea imturiu buiuaDR. ptDhibHionfm vtl imptrium ili*rinum Iiiiliii 
ufft-rt." (Libt'tntnru, Glhiea, a. Til.) " Hoo" dieUiaiiii ntionia " lie auJitti 
fuoilan Intenio bnmo pcrdptt, nt vett imperio aUquo su utrinici iviilint. 
. . . Cui vod intrlutMU* |it»ri]iienU si iiiiis non jxitVHl, «ie MiiniiUi nii^itur 
. . . nt ■ ■ . IpMnnel ki acMuwt et utgmt nt [xenam a miirrmd qvidam 
f>a<«tfnl( ailn iulliueodBm eiiMWlKt" (ib. u. HO). "Scoipvr is illis " julii-iis 
|inu-tM» " invulvtlur obsciinii •allrtu et iiidUUnctiM concoptiu af^'w 
orrull* yolflatU, . . . quo objcctirJ* ipoFtata tioo t»i niti lieat " (ib. n. 93). 
On tliu ollin hand : " LilTlnft voliiutM Ixiiiilattini t«1 mftlitUin *otlan[bu« 
Imimtlra nim poimnt, ii(i< anU jirwrnmalnr bonum cua et lionortum Hvo 
{inBolpiuuti iMitfTB, tarjKi I't lllioiliiui n'luctaii. Him nnn anppnallo, actio 
unubit iitdifenuf ctiam puH M jtumm mJ ytoUOiMimm " (iU O. 37). 
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idea of its subject ; for were it so, there would be no axioms 
except tautologies. Take the parallel case, on which we 
insisted in our last essay : " all trilaterals are triangular." 
So far is it from being true (as we there pointed out) that 
triangularity is included in the idea of trilateralness, that, 
on the contrary, I call a figure " trilateral " in the fullest 
sense of that word, before I have so much as considered 
any question as to the number of its angles. Nevertheless 
the proposition is axiomatic : because, to use F. Kleutgen's 
expression, " by merely considering the idea of the subject 
and predicate, I come to see that there exists between them 
that relation which the proposition expresses ; '* or (as we 
ourselves expressed the same thought) because, from my 
very conception of a trilateral, I know its triangularity. 

This, then, is what we maintain in the present instance. 
If after such an ill-spent life as we have supposed, while 
lying on my sick-bed, I ponder in anguish of soul the idea 
" morally evil " as truly applicable to so many of my past 
acts, — I find myself to know, by my very conception of that 
attribute, that these acts have been acts of rebellion against 
some living personal authority, external to myself. We 
make this allegation, on the sole possible and the abundantly 
sufficient ground of an appeal to the indubitable facts of 
human nature. We say, "external to myself;" because 
to say merely that the lower part of my nature has rebelled 
against the higher, is absurdly inadequate to express my 
deep conviction. And we say "living personal authority," 
because it is still more absurd to suppose that there can 
be rebellion against an impersonal thing; least of all 
against an abstraction, which is in fact nothing at all. 
I intue, then, the axiom, that all morally evil acts are also 
forbidden me by some living personal authority external 
to myself. 

It is of vital moment here to make manifest how com- 
pletely distinct are the two ideas ; " morally evil " on one 
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hand, and " prohibited by a Fereonal Being " on the otHer. 
For this purpoBe, lot us take the following proposition : — 
" to do what is prohibited by my Creator is to do an act 
morally evil." A moment's consideration will show that 
this proposition has an entirely distinct sense from the 
purely tautological one, that " what is prohibited by my 
Creator is prohibited by a Personal Being." The term 
" morally evil " expresses an idea entirely external to, over 
and above, the idea expressed by the term " prohibited by 
a Personal Being." And as, on the one hand, it is no 
tautology, but an axiom, that " to do vriiat is prohibited by 
my Holy Creator is to do an act morally evil ; " so, on the 
other hand, we are here urging that it is no tautology, but 
an axiom, tbat "all acts morally evil are prohibited by 
some Personal Being." 

But further, as Viva argnes,* this Personal Being baa 
on me such paramount claims, tbat though all other beings 
in the universe solicited mo in an opposite direetiou, my 
obligation would in no degree be affected, of submitting 
myself unreservedly to His command. His Will, then, ia 
more peremptorily authoritative than the united will of all 
existent or possible beings who are not He. 

Nay, further — and this ia put by F. Franzelin T — moral 
laws hold good for all ]>ersonB existent or possible ; all other 
persons, therefore, existent or possible, are as unreservedly 
subject to ilis commi",nd as I am. Consequently He iB no 
less than Supreme Legislator of the universe. 

F. KUutgi-n expresses substantially the same doctrina 
with Viva and Franzelin, where ho says that, " when 
we vividly represent to ourselves our imperfection and 
dependence," " God makes Himself felt within us by 
His moral law, as an August Power to which we ara 
Bubjpct." 
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* Ticaling tlui condnnntil proponitiui 
t " Do 1)00 Uoo," p. 32. 
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But there are further facts of human nature to which 
F. Newman cone I naively appeals, as showing how univerBal 
and how undeniably intuitive ia man's conviction, that acts 
morally evil are offences against a Supreme Ruler. "We 
will remind our readers indeed of what we have already 
said concerning F. Newman's use of the word " conscience." 
But we need hardly beg them to observe how singularly 
his remarks combine exquisite beauty of expression with 
strong and irresistible ap^ieal to facts. The itaHcs are 
our own. 

In conBequonoe of this prerogative of dictating and command- 
ing, which m of its eBscnce, Conscience bus an intimate bearing 
on our affectionB and emotionB, leading na to reverence and 
awe, hope and fear, especially fear. ... No ftar is felt by any 
one who recognizes that his conduct has not been beautiful, 
though be may be mortiGed at himself, if perhaps he has 
thereby forfeited Bome advantage; but, if he has been betrayed 
into any kind of immorality, bo has a lively sense of respon- 
sibility and guilt, though the act be no offence against society ; 
of dietresB and apprehension, even though it may be of present 
service to him; of compunction and regret, though in itself it 
be most pleasurable ; of conftuion of face, though it may have 
no teilnenet. These various perturbations of mind, which are 
characteristic of a bad conwcience, and may be very considerable ; 
self-reproach, poignant shame, haunting remorse, chill dismay 
at the prospect of the future ; and their contraries, when the 
cmscience is good, as real though less forcible, self-approval, 
inward peaco, lightness of heart, and the like ; thei>e emotions 
constitute a generio difference between conscience and our other 
intelleatnal senses ; common sense, good sense, sense of ex- 
pedience, taste, sense of honour^ and the like. . . . 

Consnence always inFuhes the reeorjnilkm of a living object, 
toieardt which it it directed. Inanimate things caniiol stir our 
affeolinai : these are correlative with persons. If, as is the case, 
wo feel responsibility, are ashamod, are frightened, at trans- 
gressing the voice of conscience, thit implies that there it Oae to 
whom tee are retpomible, before whom we are ashamed, whose 
claim upon ns we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the same 
tearful, broken -bear ted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a 
niother; if, on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny sereuily of 
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mind, the same Boothing eatisfaotory doligbt, which followa on 
our receiving praise from a father, tec certainly Aane mlhin ut Ota 
image of tome peraoti, to whom our love and veneration look, in 
whose Bmile we find our happineea, for whom we yearn, towards 
whom we direct onr pleading:^, in whose anger we are tronbled 
and waste away. These feelingn in ns are BUch as require for 
their exciting cause an inlelligent being : we are not afibctionate 
towards a stone, nor do we ft-'el shame hefore a horse or a dog; 
we have no remorse or compunction on breaking mere human 
law ; yet, so it is, consoience eicites all these painful emotioDs, 
confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation; and, on the other hand, 
it sheds npon us a deep peace, a sense of security, a resignation, 
and a hojie, which there is no uensible, no earthly object to 
elicit. " The wicked flees, when no one pnrsacth ; " then why 
does he flee ? whence hie terror ? Who it it timt he teea in sditude, 
in Jarkne»t, in the hidden chambera of his heart f If the cause of 
these emotions does not belong to ihis visible world, the Object 
to which his perception is directed mnat be Supernatural and 
Divine; and thus the phenomena of Conscieuce, as a dictate, 
avail to impress the imagination with the picture of a Supreme 
Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive ; 
and is the creative principle of religion (pp. 104-7). 

We afSnn then, as an axiom, that nil acta morally evil 
are proliibited by Aomo Living Person external to the agout ; 
and wfl afiirm as an obvious inference, that this Pereon is 
Saprcme Legislator of the Univerao.* 

We may suiEciently earn up what we have now mnin- 

• II seemt to iib (Hpeaking with all diffl<knce) that the view oxpmn^l hf 
m Id tiic text in serriMulilo, on two difforent dot'trioal bi.«dii. id harnwniixing 
CatlinllP wriU-n wllli thviiiwliei. «iUi eaob otber, and witli facta. Tlim 
Antly LibcmtnTo, DiDOtriik). and (we think) all modem Catliolir philonphora, 
hold, on tlia ono haii'l, tbal Qud (arourttinic to Uuiuuo mode* of ouiireptiuu) 
(wgniicii anj given aot oa intrinstpalljr evil, antwcdcnllj to prohibiting it 
hj the Nnttml Law; and yrt they hold that, in inlulng !ta moral o»il, 
niM) BpMitiLncouxl; and inevitahly ragniie the foot of it* boing pn>h<iiit«d 
hj Kinie 8uprMuo Lcigl'liitor. It in not cnny to hw how Iheiw statamimt* 
can be oumhiniNi, iioept ucoitdliig to the cipueilion which wo have 

Thou, for anntbrr roattor of donlrini^ The vairt maj'iril; of thaabgiona 
follow S. Thoman In htilillng, that the cxUlenoc of i.Ioil In not " ivr oo not* 
quoad DO* : " tliongh thoy fi>gard It m a truth, riwlunUa fmro Bnt priit- 
nplcji hj a vrrjr ulirloue Mil) JmitKiliBlc coDiiei)ii«noc. On tbn otlirr luod, it 
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iainedt in three propositions: (1) the idea "morally good" 
Or " morally evil " is simple and incapable of analysis ; 
(2) tl^ere are various human acts aelf-evidently known to 
be morally evil ; (3) such acts are further known to be 
prohibited by a Supreme Euler of the Universe, If Mr. 
Mill admitted the two former of these propositions, ha 
would feel no difficulty in tlie third : in considering, there- 
fore, the objections he may be expected to bring against our 
doctrine, we will for brevity's sake dismiss from considera- 
tion the last of our three above-named theses. 

These objections, as in other similar instances, may 
be of two different kinds : they may be objections against 
the reasoninr} adduced for our conclusion, or they may bo 
objections against the conclusion itself. Of the former 
kind, there is only one which occurs to us as possible ; and 
■we believe this to bo the very objection on which Mi-. Mill 
■will mainly insist. Take the judgment, applied to some 
Tery obviously immoral act — "act B is morally evil." 
Mr. Mill may probably admit, both that this judgment is 
immediate, and also that the idea "morally evil" is 
perfectly simple : yet he may allege that such an avouch- 
ment is not intuitive, because it would not have issued 
from the mind at the time when the mind's revelations 
were in their pristine purity. The quality of immediately* 
eliciting on occasion this or that moral judgment, however 
indubitably now possessed, may be no part (Mr. Mill will 
Bay) of the mind's original constitution ; but on the contrary 
may result, by natural process, from various experiences, 

\t admitted bj all, that a large nDmber oF mnlal axioms are eelf-BTident and 
intuiiivelj ktiown ; while y«t those nery writers, who tieny that God's 
exifteura ii " per se nnla quoad dob," eaj that some knowledge of God is 
indudod in the cngoitiim of u moral axiom. Arwrding tn the view given in 
unr ttfxt, the knowledge of a Supreme Legiabitor of the Universe is un 
infrrrace — thmigh a verj prompt and obvious one — from the aelf-evident 
trnthnof mowlity. 

• We need hiirdljr Bay that we here use the word "immediuUily" an 
opposed tu ■* infeieDtiHlly." 
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through wliich every man haa passed.* Consequently (so 
he will conclude) this subjective persuasion is no guarantee 
whatever of objective truth. Suoh an objection brings us 
back to certain espreBsioas of Mr. Mill's, on which we 
animadverted in the first of these essays, and which here 
again require comment.t But we must preface this com- 
ment by a brief exposition of terminology. 

We believe there is no difference whatever, among those 
philosophers who use the word "intuition," as to the 
signification of that word. Of course nothing could bo 
known at aU unless some truths were known immediately 
and by their own light ; and these are called " first truths." 
Moreover, it is absolutely indubitable, that the facts of 
" consciousness " properly ao called— the mental phenomena 
which I experience at the present moment — are " first 
truths ■' to me. Now, the word " intuition " is used, by all 
who do use it, to express those other truths, over and above 
acts of consciousness, which are known to me immediately 
and by their own light. Bir W. Hamilton, however, uses 
the expression " acts of consciousness " to express all first 
truths : and we think never was there a mode of speech 
more exquisitely mfelicitous, more singularly adapted to 
introduce equivocation and perplexity, and to siuround the 
whole subject with almost impenetrable fog. Mr. Mill, 
while justly disapproving this use of language, yet (much 
to our regret) adopts it for purposes of argument with Bir 
W. Hamilton ("Ou Hamilton," p. 193 el idihi); and thia 

■ It ahonlil be eipUined tbat, in Mr. Mill'* opicimi, b; ■ p rocem o( what 
111! mIU " tuiint*! clicinlBtr]'," wime Mpb may remtl fnuii othvri of lli« |)a«t, 
while noTertbelcuiii iUprrMof iitste it ia limpleaDd inonpable of nnalfain. 
(Spc "txtgio" (wvanth «illtinn}, voL ii. p. 437.) He caJId euoli an iiJpji 
iniiNd "oi>mplnx," bccaniw (m bo raiiBidon) it -rrmllt fmm," il Ijm 
\ircn "gmrraled by," (itlipr i<l«M ; bul he wliIs, tbst it dovs not "oontM 
nt" alinplw ideiM, biii) Jl« true nune, Iherofore, in it* present tlaUi ia surety 
" rinplo." 

t Since we wrote tliat Mtiolc, we lutve again examined Mr. Hill'i philo. 
■opblml writjii((*. with a xpticlBl vlo> ta tlili quiation, auil we find iiix 
tuu»»iU|; luucli uion,' prutioDtii.-t.-d uiiil unmuUlmblo Uian no bad fuuolod. 
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fact must be remembered in looking at thoao passages o£ 
bia, to which we shall presently refer. Let us now, there- 
fore, pass from thia question of words to the question of 
things. 

The main thesis of the first essay in this volume, on 
"Certitude," was, that man's cognitive faculties infallibly 
testify objective truth ; and, as part of this, that I intui- 
tively know whatever my mind immediately avouches. We 
admitted expressly (in full agreement bo far with Mr. Mill) 
that inferential judgments are again and again mhlaken 
for intm'tive ones ; and in our present article accordingly 
we have shown (we trust) conclusively, that certain moral 
judgments are not inferential but immediate. Mr. Mill, 
however, in various passages goes much further than we 
have here imphed : he affirms that the very thing, which 
my faculties now immediately declare, is not thereby in- 
tuitively known, and that I must not accept it as self- 
evidently true until I can show that it was declared by my 
intuitive faculties, at the time " when they received their 
first impressions;" "at the first beginning of my intel- 
lectual life ; " when they were " in their state of pristine 
purity." See " On Hamilton," pp. 152, 160, 171, 176, 
185 ; " Logic," vol. ii. p. 489. In one place (" On Hamil- 
ton," p. 173, n.) he repudiates the opinion that man's 
intuitive faculties admit of development and improvement 
by means of practice ; and in another {p. 172) implies that 
BO one's intuitive faculties can be trusted, except an infant's 
" when he first ojjened his eyes to the light." 

Now, the answer to all this is really very obvious and 
I conclusive. There is one class of intuitions, of which 
I Mr. Mill heartily admits the existence ; those which are 
I called acts of memory. In consistency, however, he must 
L maintain that he can trust no avonchments of his memory, 
fiowever clear and distinct, until he can show that that 
■faculty, "at the first beginning of his intellectual life," 
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before it had received "development and education," nay, 
" when he first opened liie eyCB to the light," would have 
been capable of thoBe avouchmenta. But it is indubitable 
that he can never prove this ; because, so soon as he 
attempte to prove it, he takes for granted at every turn the 
very thing to be proved, viz, the trastworthinesB of his 
preaent memory. So long aa Mr. Mill adheres to the 
philosopbioal tenet which we are opposing, he cannot in 
consistency have any reasonable ground whatever for 
trusting his memory ; and unless he trusts his memory, 
he knows nothing whatever of any kind or description, 
except only his mental esperience of this particular moment. 
In brief, there is no middle term whatever. Either the 
mind's present avouchment must be accepted as infaUibly 
declaring objective truth, or blind, hopeless, and universal 
scepticism is the inevitable lot of mankind. 

Here, also, we must repeat a remark which we made in 
our essayon " Certitude." Never was there a philosophical 
proposition more preposterously unfounded tlian that which 
Mr. Mill makes the foundation of his whole philosophy; 
viz. that the primordial avouchments of the human mind 
certainly correspond with objective truth. We may safely 
challenge him to allege so mnch as one colourable reason 
for this projtositioD, unless he first nsnuines that the mind's 
pri!»nit avouchments are infalhbly true. It is this hitUr 
proposition which ts primarily certain ; and the former 
proposition has no other evidence whatever, except of 
inf'-renec from the latter. He denies that very truth 
which alone can supply any reasonable ground for what 
stauda as the sole baeis of his intcUectnal speculations. 
Our reason for this confident statement will be at once 
understood by those who have read the essay to which we 
rcfiT. 

'i'bia is our answer to the objection which Mr, Mill will 
probably raise. We might have replied to it from an 
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mtirely different point of view : for wo confidently deny the 
I pByehological allegation on which it is built ; we confidently 
deny that men go thi-ough any aeries of experiences, which 
could by possibility have generated their present moral 
judgments. On this head we can refer to an unusually 
able article, contributed to the Maviniltan of July, 1869, by 
I Mr. R. H. Hutton, called " A Questionable Parentage of 
I Morals." Mr. Button's arguments indeed are directly 
addressed against a theory ascribed by him to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; " but they apply a loiujc fortiori to Mr. Mill's. 
For ourselves, however, we think it better to abstain alto- 
gether from this psychological question. We thus abstain, 
in order that our readers' attention may be more un- 
dividedly fixed on what we consider the glaring unreason- 
, ablenees and utterly subversive tendency of that principle 
of Mr. Mill's, which alone could give any controversial 
value to such a psychological allegation. Never could we 
have expected so able a thinker as Mr. Mill to take up a 
position so relentlessly suicidal. 
I We hold, then, that no such objection will stand for a 
I moment — or has so much as the slightest plausibility — 
, against the reasoning adduced for our two theses. And 
since we know of no other objection, we assume that they 
are conclusively established. We next, therefore, proceed to 
consider such objections as may be raised against our theses 
themselves, and no longer against the arguments which wo 
have adduced in their behalf. There is only one of these 
which impresses us as presenting any even superficial 
difficulty ; we refer to the divergence of moral standard, 
which has prevailed in different times and countries. Mr. 
Bain lays much stress on this in the chapter which wa 
have named at the head of our essay, and which Mr. Mill 
. (in his " Utihtarianism ") commemorates with the warmest 

ise this form or eipreBBion, becanre Mr. Sponcor nftecwards iii»- 
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commendation. Mr. Bain lays stress, e.g., on : 
as "tbe change that has come over men's soutimenta on 
the subject of slavery " (p. 312). He laya stress, again, on 
the ineKhaustihle varieties of what may be called ritual 
morahty : on such facts, as that the Mussulman women 
thiuli it a duty to cover their faces in public (p. 800) ; tbe 
men to abstain from wine (p. 301) ; tbe Hindoos to venerate 
the cow (p. 308) ; the Buddhists to avoid animal food (ib.). 
How are such fundamental differences of moral judgment, 
he asks, consistent with any auppOBition that the fii-st 
principles of moral truth are self-evidently known to man- 
kind as universally and necessarily true ? 

F. Harper gives the true reply to this obvious objection, 
in the sixth of bis papers contributed to the Month on 
F. Newman's " Grammar." "First," he says, "I obs6^^■6 
with Sir J. Mackintosh, that people may differ as much as 
they please about what la right and wrong, but they all 
nevertheless agree that there is something right and some- 
thing wrong." But further and more importantly, " we 
have forgotten the influence that tbe will has over the 
intelloct in moral matters ; and the influence again which 
passion, affection, prejudice, evil education, custom, have 
in such subjects over both. By means of these and similar 
causes, the perception of right and. wrong has been blunted, 
ofton choked. Still more often it is liable to be misdirected." 
" These varieties, therefore," be adds, " of popular or national 
judgment, however extensive, prove nothing against the 
objective evidence and certitude of moral principles; or 
against the possibility of their subjective evidence and 
certainty, as reflected in the individual conscience when left 
free to its imbiassod determination and lu its right balance." 

The queiitioD, however, is of immeasui'ably mure prominent 
importance in our controversy with Mr. Mill than it was jn 
F. Harper's critioisra of F. Newman ; and we will therefore 
draw out, at much greater length and in ouf own way, what 
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is substantially identical alike with the doctrine of F. New- 
man and F. Harper. 

Firstly, however, we must observe, that phenomenists 
here are in the habit of trying most unfairly to shift the 
burden of proof from themselves to their opponents. We 
allege with confidence that we have demonstratively proved 
our theses. Unless, therefore, Mr. Bain demonstrates the 
validity of his objection, he does nothing whatever; for 
great probability on one side is simply valueless against 
proof on the other. At the same time, however, we do not 
for a moment admit that our antagonists can give even 
probable ground for the validity of their objection. 

Then, further, we would point out that they appeal from 
what is known to what is unknown. I am most intimately 
aware of my own present or habitual thoughts and feelings : 
I am also in various degrees well acquainted with those of 
my friends, my compatriots, my contemporaries. Our 
antagonists appeal from these, to the sentiments of bar- 
barous tribes, separated from me most widely by time or 
place or both, and of whose circumstances I know next to 
nothing. And they make this appeal oil a question in 
which everything depends on circumstances; a very little 
divergence in these often sufficing to change an act from 
intrinsically evil to intrinsically good. 

We now proceed to give our own explanation of the 
facts to which Mr. Bain has appealed ; reminding our 
readers, however, that it is no business of ours to prove 
our explanation sufficient, but Mr. Bain's business to 
prove (if he can) that it is otherwise. We have already 
conclusively (we trust) established our position ; Mr. Bain 
has no standing in court, unless he conclusively establishes 
his. 

(1) Firstly, then, in one respect the most barbarous 
nations emphatically confirm our view. As F. Harper 
quotes from Mackintosh, they may differ as to what is right 
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or wrong, but they all agree that there U a right m3 
wrong. And bo it has often been said — though the present 
writer haa no such knowledge as would justify him in 
affirming it from his own researches — that every nation, 
however savage, has some word in its language to expresa 
"duty," as distinct &om " expediency," Mr. Bain admits 
throughout, that all thoae to whom he appeals have that 
very same idea of what is meant by " right," or " wrong," 
or "moral obligation," which is possessed by Europeans 
of the nineteenth century." It is true that he explains the 
origin and authority of this idea in a way fundamentally 
different from oar own. But in raising this issue, be is 
amenable to the court of modem and civilized experience ; 
and by considering the most undeniable facts of human 
nature as it exists around us, we are able (as we trust we 
have shown) conclusively to establish our own doctrine. 

Nay, (2) the number of moral axioms is by no means 
inconsiderable which are intued by all men possessing the 
use of reason throughout the world. In other words, men 
not only agree everywhere on the fj-isfcwcc of a "right" 
and a " wrong," but in no inconsiderable degree on the 
acts to which they aacrihe those respective attributes. 
Take the two instances on which we have ourselves insisted : 
tite sins of David, and of the dishonest and treacherous 
politician. In either case there is no one, capable of under- 
gtiinilinij such actions, who will not in his cool judgment 
condemn tbem without a moment's hesitation. We say 
"in his cool judgment," because it is manifest that men 
who ore wholly absorbed and excited in the pursuit of some 
temporal end, refuse commonly even to consider the moral 
character of what they do. But otherwise, " there must be 
admitted to exist," says Mr. Bain himself (p. 300), " a 

* For Iniitanoo. ~ Etoi; rub mnjr luve tho foeliDn; of ooDMienoo, thul ii 
tlie feeling at moral reprobatiun uiiil mont BiiprobntiiiD. All m^n agriNi in 
h'tvituj UcK/acIfnyt. tlieugb all do nut agrw iu tlie maltert to akir/t lluy art 
apfUed " (pp. 397, SeB> 
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tolerably tmiform sense of the neeeHHity of recognizing 
aome righta of individuals : " " there are to a certain point 
'eternal and immiit'ible' moral juilgments . . , m the re- 
padiation of the thief, the manslayer, and the rebel ; " and 
■we may add, no leas, of him who becomes the wanton enemy 
of hiB benefactor, or who for private ends violates his 
solemn promise, or who for personal reward inflicts on 
his country what he knows to be a heavy injury, 

(3) We shall still further see the esisting amount of 
agreement on moral matters, by another consideration. 
There are several classes of actions, on which there may 
be indeed no universally received axiom of the form " act 
B is morally evil " — where nevertheless all mankind agree 
in holding as self-evident that "act C is better than act D." 
Thas men everywhere will consider some course of conduct 
more admirable cffiteris paribus, in proportion as it is more 
un^djish, however little they may agree as to what amount 
of aelflahnesa is actually immoral. It is said, again, that 
the most barbarous nations regard celibacy as a higher 
state than marriage, while differing most widely from each 
other as to the limits of actual obligatiou in such matters. 
If this be true, we should be disposed to hold that the moral 
I judgment in question is really cognized by all men as self- 
evidently true. For though Protestants earnestly repudiate 
this axiom, we should regard this as one of the not infre- 
quent cases in which men refuse to recognize what tbey 
really cognize ; we should say that the preternatural hatred 
of these Protestants for Catholicity, in this as in many 
other cases, prevents their explicit perception of the most 
obvious moral truths. But there is no need whatever of 
insisting on this." 

* Mr. SaiD, when rociting coaee in which " Btrang antipatbies " Iibvo botin 
arbitiaril]' " mnds into moral rnlos" (p. 309), biu the following aliamelm* 
remark: — "Tbere bBR been a Tery prevailing dieposition to ntetriot tlia 
induli^ncde oF aaz. Some praolioeii are ao viotantly abhorred, that they are 
not pennitted even to be uumed" (p. 810). We matt do Mr. UIU the 
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(4) But DO consideration perhaps so impressively afiowi" 
tlie unanimity of moral conviction even now prevalent 
among mankind, as the following. AI! mankind, we say, 
are agreed in holding that justice, beneficence, veracity, 
fidelity to promises, gratitude, temperance, fortitude, — that 
these, and not their oppositeB, are the virtuous ends of 
action. By this phi-ase we mean to express two proposi- 
tions. On the one hand, every act, otherwise faultless,* is 
accounted by all men as good, if done for the sake of 
justice, beneficence, or any one of the rest ; while, on the 
other hand, every act is accounted by all men to be e\-il, if 
it contratene these ends. Take any one in their number — 
Gay justice — as standing for the rest. Many men doubtless 
in various times and places have thought it right to do 
many an act, which Catholics know to be unjust : still they 
have never thought it right hrainne unjust ; they have never 
thought it right, for the sake of any virtuousness which 
they have supposed to reside in injustice ; but because of 
the virtuousness of bcneficmce, or gratitude, or the like. 
Similarly, many men think an act wrong because they 
think it unjust ; but they never think it wrong because they 
think it j'ujil. They regard this or that just act as wrong, 
because they regard it as opposed to henejkence or gratitude, 
but never because they regard it as requured byjiulice. In 
one word, they think many an act good simply because 
prompted by juatke ; but they never think an act good 
hucause prompted by injustice. And the same remark 
applies, to the other virtuous ends of action which we have 
named above. A "good man," in the judgment of all 
mankind, means " a man jwssessing in various degrees the 

juiilioe lu suy, thul DO MdtJQiHiit oAii Iw muro violeatl; oppoeed than tbia 
tu At'* way of tugvding ■iiuilur lubjccti. 

* Wo Hj "otti«rwiMi ranlUuH," bumiua It li parbBpa pOMlbla that wt 
ru di Iw ititrinniciilljr evil, may Ik> Jodb fur Ihu virtiiiiiiniiuM of iwuie 
I. It I* p('ThK|i* |>OMilllti, f.g , tlwt I muj oumiuit what I know to bo 
n A. fat Uie Tirtaouanou of bnneHEiDg uime mrj denarvLug panon B. 
It Ounelvt*, tiowBToi, «a doubt wbellwr cUa la poeiibloh 
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qualities of justice, benevolence, veracity, fidelity to pro- 
misee, gratitude, temperance, fortitude." 

So much on the esistmg concurrence of moral judgments. 
Oar further remarks are directed to explain the existing 
divergence. 

(5) The moral faculty, like alt other faculties aud 
perhaps more than any other, is perfected by cultivation ; 
and the means whereby it is cultivated is moral action.' 
If I only know two or three moral axioms and no others 
whatever, I know that there are certain acts intrinsically 
wrong and prohibited by the Supreme Enler ; or, in other 
words. I know that there is a Natural Law— whether its 
extent be wide or narrow— possessing irrefragable claims 
on my obedience, and strictly hinding, though the whole 
universe sohcited me to rebellion. Every other course of 
conduct, then, is glaringly unreasonable, except (1) to obey 
its precepts carefully, bo far aa I know them; and (2) to 
use every means at my disposal— by interrogating my con- 
BciousuesB, by praying for light to this Supreme Ruler, and 
in every other attainable way — in order to discover the full 
extent of its enactments. In proportion as I give myself 
more energetically to this task- and specially in proportion 
aa I labour, not only to comply with strict obligation, but to 
do what is morally the better and more pleasing therefore 
to my Supreme Euler — in that proportion two results 
ensue. Firstly, the utterances of ray moral faculty become 
far more readily distinguishable from all other intellectual 
HUggestions ; f and secondly, the number of moral axioms 

■ Similarly P. Harper, ae wb have seen, bolde thdt tlio perception of 
right and wrong lias been bluutiHl, ofU-'ii ohnked. slill more often niieilirecteil. 
by pMaJDD, evil oduratLon, aflTcotioa, projiidioe, cuBtom. He mUu that •'tbe 
great aim of e. true education muat be to strengthen tUe principle or Inn, and 
ttien to direct it Id n ligllt oliaDnel." F. Nowrnun, again, is constantly 
laying eitieme atresa on the propisition stated In tite teit. 

t There is one special menna by whioli moral jndgmentB bpeome more 
and more pointedly diutinguiahi.'d from all otbcrs, in proportion ns t^e agent 
gtotn in ■ babit of viitae ; vix. tbut the; are K> intimately coimected witb 
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within my cognizance is very rapidly incrensed. Certtiilily 
we maintain with confidence, that no man's intellect really 
avouches as self-evident a false moral verdict, on the case 
brought up to it for judgment. But nevertheless, in con- 
sistency with what has just been said, we have no difficulty 
whatever in admittiug, (1) that those whose moral faculty 
is uncultivated may easily be mistaken as to its true 
utterances ; and (2) that very often indeed they will see no 
wickedness in many an act, which those more advanced in 
moral discernment will intuitively cognize to he evil. 

(fi) We have said that no man's intellect avouches as 
self-evident a false moral verdict, on the case brought up to 
it for judgment ,- and we are now to express our meaning in 
this qualification, on which we lay great stress. The very 
notion of an " axiom " — as we have so often quoted &om 
F. Kleutgen— is that it exiete wherever, hy merely com- 
paring the idem of subject and predicate, I come to see the 
truth of a proposition. But suppose those idvae did not 
correspond with objective ftn-ts : in that case of conrse tho 
supposed axiom is simply delusive, as applied to these facts. 
A first-rate lawyer may give a faultless judgment on a case 

D muo of tin. Morn) pen«ption grovit aa tat tnatu ijulcklf Ihnn iw<r«l 
BPtioD, tbkt • preTRJling «eo«e of HiafulneiM mtj he l»kun u nn infuIUIilo 
iiimMira ot ulvkDce in Iruo )^>dniwii. It U « giorulior lacrlt ol F. Newmairo 
]>hl)oM>phy, to nur niiDiI, that he in ever ta nrgftit in iuaiiitLui; on ttiia. Mr. 
|jwk}r— whoao vievs, u B wIjoIv, nre to ua >ini>il; rw*nltinK — nevertboloH 
Kimkii wi-ll rin Ihia puioL Hm oritiniM ("Kunipoui MuntU" P- *>7i "■<'•') 
tiiD langiuiev, Ml oiiiiiinnrily rnnn'l among philnHOphpra of cither Mtlinul, aluiut 
UiD delight which t* «upp<>Md to anTiiD to overy giwi man from tho U»ti- 
tuon; uf hi* i>i)pri>»lng onnnaiouDD, nnd tliu |i1«it>ur« which tho Rood toan 
!■ iiu]i|K>iiv<l to rm>iti> froni rrJUeting on that <hilit;hl : like " little Jack 
llonior," my* Mr. l^fhy, " wlio buIiI • what a good boy um [ ' I " And Lo 
■luotea D truly tntaoiu puMge from Adnm Smith. " The man who , . . 
frnm pro]«r motivMi hoa pcrroriDM] ■ guiieroun Mtion . . . fc«U him*elf . . ■ 
tbr DHluriU objvcl ... or the cwtmra and apiiroUition of nil Diunkiiid [ I I I ]■ 
And «iH'D hu luika tiockward to ttie mollvo from which he ootod, and tiinof* 
It in tk. llghl In whioh tho ii»liffercnt (pcctator will «urrey it, he iitlll ooo- 
tinua lo enicr into It, and applauiti Mmir}/ by *yin|i*thy with the nppivtia- 
tlon of lht« >iip|nMil tmpurtml judgu. In both thi»e polnU of I'ut bin ron- 
duot npprar* to him In rivrj leay .ijnwifcl*. Mitrr}/ and ier^rJtrdneM fa* 
HCRT eidej the brtati in which dwt^^utl) BumpUtt itl/-iutirftteHm" 
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proposed to him for consideration; but if the case be 
wrongly drawn up, the judgment is valuekss or mischievous. 
The same is true concerning moral judgments ; and we will 
give one obvious instance. To the uninstructed and non- 
Catholic reader of that unprincipled book Pascal's " Pro- 
vincial Letters,*' such a circumstance as the following will 
happen again and again. He will read in Pascal some 
propositions, advocated by illustrious Catholic casuists, and 
will regard it as axiomatic that they are immoral. And yet, 
if he comes to apprehend those very propositions as illus- 
trated by the context and taken in connection with the 
general drift of these casuists, he will entirely revoke his 
former judgment, and not improbably accept as self-evident 
the very opposite. 

This misstatement of the case is a most fruitful source 
of apparent divergences in moral judgment. Whether from 
prejudice and moral fault indefinitely varying in degree, or 
from mere intellectual inaccuracy and want of comprehen- 
siveness, it happens again and again that men totally 
misapprehend the phenomena on which they judge. We 
may take an illustration from negro slavery, on which Mr. 
Bain twice insists (pp. 299, 812) as illustrating his theory. 
A and B are equally good men, and have therefore equally 
cultivated their moral faculty. A, however, has lived mostly 
among slaves, and is intimately acquainted with their cir- 
cumstances and character. B, on the contrary, has derived 
his scanty information on the subject entirely from slave- 
holders; and, moreover, has never had any reason for 
pondering carefully on such light as the matter would 
receive, from the known laws of human nature. Some 
definite act of harshness to a slave will be cognized by A 
as self -evidently wrong ; while B forms no moral judgment 
on it at all, axiomatic or otherwise. Mr. Bain himself 
admits in substance what we are now affirming. *' When 
an abolitionist from Massachusetts," he says (p. 299) 
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" denotmces the institution of slaYery, and a clergymai 
Carolina defends it, both of them have in common the same 
eentimetit o/juatiee and injustice." 

(7) There are other instances, which are explicable by 
a process very familiar to Mr. Mill. This writer is con- 
stantly pointing out, how very easily an inference may be 
mistaken for an intuition ; and we have always heartily 
concurred in Lis remark. Now, many of the judgments 
cited by Mr. Bain, on the obligatorinesa of some ritual 
observance, are conclusionB of a syllogism. " Whatever 
the Supreme Euler commands is of obligation : but He 
commands this ; therefore this is of obligation." The only 
moral axiom here is the major premiss, which is indubitably 
true ; and it is an historian's business, not a philosopher's, 
to ti-ace the origin of the minor. Moreover, although some 
of these ritual observances should be both intrinsically 
immoral, and self-evidently cognizable as such by one who 
has duly cultivated bis moral faculty, this admisBion (as 
is obvious) does not in any way affect our argument. 

(S) In other cases, again, a moral judgment is the con- 
clusion, not of unconscious, but of explicit and prolonged 
reasoning. Mr. Bain seems really to epeak (p. 812) as 
thougb the (question, whether slavery be or be not permis- 
sible, could be axiomnticnlly answered. We do not ourselves 
think that it is capable of any universal solution ; we think 
that what is permissible or even preferable in some circum- 
stances, is intrinsically evil in others. But however this may 
be, the truo eonclusion can only be reached by & sustained 
process of reasoning — a process in which moral axioms 
doubtless play a large part, but in which a large part is 
aUo played by various psychological and social data. And 
the moral itjtovtt will be preoisely those premisses on which 
hrtli parties in the controversy profess agreement. 

(9) Finally, the instances are by no means few in which 
mere antipathy has been mistaken by philosophers for 
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moral disapprobation. It by no means follows, because 
some body of men abhor some practice, that they regard it 
as morally wrong. And, most fortmiately for our purpose, 
it happens that we have irrefragable proof of this, in facts, 
which to the grandfathers of living Englishmen were 
matters of every-day experience. We refer to the time 
when duelling was of social obligation. Some hundred 
years ago, any layman who refused to fight a duel under 
circumstances in which public opinion required it, was 
treated as a veritable Pariah : he was received into no 
society of gentlemen ; no gentleman would give him his 
daughter in marriage ; nay, to associate with him was to be 
socially excommunicated. From such usages as these, had 
they occurred in some distant and very partially known 
period, Mr. Bain would have confidently inferred that 
those who practised them accounted as morally evil the 
refusal to fight duels ; and yet no fact in the world is more 
certain than the reverse of this. These men were in 
general so firmly convinced of the truth of Christianity that 
they regarded with horror the very suspicion of infidelity. 
On the other hand, it is equally undeniable that they knew 
duelling to be forbidden by Christianity ; because for this 
very reason no clergyman was expected to fight.* Again, 
suppose one of themselves — a man too of otherwise profligate 
life — ^were lying on his death-bed : they would probably 
experience a momentary misgiving about his future lot; 
though they would very likely soon reassure themselves, 
by some blasphemous plausibilities about God's mercy. 
But suppose a man of spotless life were on his death-bed, 
who had been under their ban for his faithfulness to God 
and his consequent refusal to fight ; the very notion would 
not occur to them, that he had placed his salvation in 
jeopardy by conduct which nevertheless they so intensely 

* See, in the Dublin Beview for July, 1871, p. 94, Dr. Hampden's amazing 
letter to Mr. Newman. 
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abhorred. A defaulter was accounted by them " no gentle- 
man ; " but thej never doubted that he might be an admir- 
able Christian. They abhorred his act, because it indicated 
(as they thought) mental qualities, which to them were 
intensely distasteful ; but not because they regarded it aa 
wicked or sinful. 

Some reader may object, that he cannot believe euch 
absurd inconsistency to have existed in "enlightened" 
England of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We 
reply, firstly, that the facts are simply notorious, and that 
no one will dream of calhng them in question. We reply, 
secondly, that we willingly concede one premiss on whieh 
this difficulty is based ; viz. these men's ludicrous and 
contemptible inconsistency. There is no amount of imbecile 
and childish self-contradiction, we verily believe, which 
may not be expected from those truly pitiable persons, who 
deliberately permit themselves in any other courso of 
conduct than that of labouring earnestly to make their 
conscience their one predominant rule of life. 

Mr. Mill himself admits, that an unfavourable judgment 
is often formed of acts, which judgment is viiatakcn for one 
of moral disapprobation without being so. "All professed 
moralists," he says ("Dissertations," vol. i. pp. 886, 387), 
" treat the mm-al view of actions and characters ... as if 
it were the sole one ; whereas it is only one out of three, 
, . . According to the first, we approve or disapprove ; 
according to the second, wo admire or despise ; according 
to the third, we love, pity, or dislike." * 

We pointed out above, that the onus probandi in this 
matter rests entirely with Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain, We are 

• Wi- miiit inoirlenUil!' proUwl ngaimt Uiu dnctiine nf Mr, Mill'i, n tu 
U he a|ililie* it tn what nught to be, nnil not mi'rely to irbiit it. In pmpor- 
tion na b miin ikiliitiicn in virtue Miil Idvh ut tlntl, in tlisl iiruportion (wo 
iaii*t uulnUin} liu upproocbct tii that slata of roiad ii> which ha adiuirve and 
lovca UioMi aola uioat wbiah God Piuat wlninw nail lovca, i.». Ihnae which 
KTU niiial t'lwlluiit. 
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in no respect culled on to prot-c that we have correctly 
explained the facts on which they insist ; but they are 
called on to disprove, if they can, the satiflfactorineBS of 
our explanation. We have proved our theses on yround 
totally distinct. They do not advance their cause one step, 
unless they demonstrate conclusively that their objection 
to those theses is valid ; unless they demonstrate conclu- 
sively, that the existing variety of moral judgments cannot 
be explained by the considerations we have set forth, and 
by others which might be added. We are very confident 
not only that they cannot demonstrate this conclusively, 
but that they cannot render such an opinion even probable. 
Here, however, is the advantage of controversy with living 
men. If they honour us with their attention, we may beg 
them to name that particular instaneo of moral diversity 
on which they woukl especially insist, and to give their 
reasons for thinking that this instance is conclusive against 
our position. We promise beforehand that, if they make 
such attempt, we will give it most explicit notice, and 
grapple with it in the face of day. 

There are no other objections to our doctrine — so far, 
at least, as we know of them — which impress us as having 
the slightest plausibility. Mr. Bain, e.g., complains (p. 291) 
that objeotivists assign no etaudard of moral truth. It 
might as well be said that thoy assign no standard of 
mathematical truth. A mathematical proposition is estab- 
lished, if it is either on one band cognized as axiomatic, 
or on the other hand deduced from propositions which are 
BO cognized ; and precisely the same thing may be said of 
& moral proposition. 

Supposing, indeed, Mr. Bain's opponents alleged that 
moral truth is purely subjective and created by the human 
mind, such an objection as his would be inteihgible. But 
this is the very thing which is denied by objeetivists in 
general, and most emphatically by Catholics in particular. 
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An evil action is undoabtetlly called by them "difformia 
rectffl rationi ; " but quite as often " contraria natursB 
boininis," or " perturbatio ordinis naturalis." There is an 
objective " natiiral ordex " of actions, then, a moral scale, so 
to Bpeak ; and it is the oEdce of human reason to cognize, 
not to create it. 

It is a favourite argument of Mr. Mill's, that objectiviam 
keeps moral science in a stationary state, and interferes 
with its legitimate progress. Now, the only progress of 
which, consistently with his principles, he can here he 
speaking is that which arises from fresh light being thrown 
on the comequfnce$ of this or that Action. But objectivista 
hold as strongly as phenomenists, that the morality of 1 
actions is importantly affected by their conseqncnces ; and 
that any light therefore, thrown on the latter, importantly J 
affects the former. 

A Catholic philosopher, indeed, does undoubtedly hold ' 
that in a very true Benee moral science is stationary ; but 
this conclusion does not result &om his objectivism, but 
from a different Catholic doctrine altogether. He considers 
that moral truths are an integral part of Divine Kevela- 
tion ; and that though, like other revealed verities, they 
admit elucidation and development, yet they are not pro- 
gressive in that sense in which progressiveness may be 
truly ascribed to a purely secular science. But this whole , 
question, though of the gravest moment, is entirely ex- 
ternal to uur present theme. 



We are not aware of any other arguments which Mr. 
Mill has ever alleged against our position. And how in- \ 
sufficient those arguments are, may be seen from the very 
unsuspicious testimony of Mr. Mill himself, who has not 
been prevented by them from nnconsciously embracing 
one principal part of the very doctrine which he opposes. 
He bays with profouudcst truth ("Dissertations," vol. i. p. 
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884), that " mankind are much more nearly of one natmre 
than of one opinion about their own nature ; " and it is 
the very reason of our own sympathy with many exhibitions 
of his personal character, that he has been quite unable to 
confine the breadth of his own nature within the limits of 
what we must call his own most narrow and contra-natural 
theory. His theory is purely phenomenistic ; viz. that 
" morally good " is simply equivalent with " conducive to 
general enjoyment," and *' morally evil " the reverse. Yet, 
in almost every page of his writing on moral and poUtical 
subjects, he assumes the transcendental axiom, that 
" benevolence is morally good ** and " malevolence is 
morally evil" : the idea "morally good" being that very 
transcendental idea on which objectivists insist, but which 
Mr. Mill in theory regards as delusive.* We are confident 
that all familiar with his writings will concur in this 
remark, when they understand what we mean. This view, 
constantly impUcit, occasionally finds explicit mention. 
Thus, in a passage we shall immediately quote, he says in 
effect that a benevolent being mayy but that a malevolent 
being can noty be a legitimate object of worship. Elsewhere 
he describes a habit of disinterested benevolence as the true 
" standard of excellence " ; t he aflSrms (" On Hamilton," 
p. 123) that he " loves and venerates " moral goodness ; 
and says (" Dissertations," vol. iii. p. 340) that ''the cultiva- 
tion of a disinterested preference of duty for its own sake " 

* On the tenns ** phenomonistic " and 'UransceDdental," see pp. 1, 2, 
61, 62. 

t ** Man is never reco^ized by " Bentham ** as a being capable of 
desiring for its own sake the conformity of his own character to his standard 
of excellence, without hope of good or fear of evil from other source than 
his own inward consciousness." (** Dissertations," vol. i. p. 359.) But one 
'* coequal pari " of morality ** is self-education ; the training by the human 
being himself of his affection and will " (ib. p. 363) into accordance, of course, 
witli the true ** standard of excellence." We assume that the habit of disin- 
terested benevolence is what Mr. Mill here intends to describe as the '* true 
standard of excellence ; " for otherwise he would be more inconsistent with 
his professed principles, than we even allege him to be, 
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is a hli/kcr Btate than that of sacrificmg Hclfisb preferences 
to a more distant self-interest." What can he mean by the 
word "excellence," or the word "venerate," or the word 
"higher," consistently irith his theory? tJndonbtedly ha ■ 
is at liberty, without transcending the boimda of phenome- J 
nittm, to allege that benevolence is beneficent and conducive J 
to the hnppincas of mankind .- for happiness conaists in a I 
Beries of phenomena, and experience can teach what con- I 
duces to the increase of such phenomena. But Mr. Mill 1 
constantly goes further than this : he calls a habit of dia- j 
interested benevolence "high," "excellent," worthy (rfl 
"veneration," and the like. What right has the phono- j 
menint to such notions as these? What phenonuma do ] 
these notions represent 9 Wherein is their objective counter- I 
part disoemod by expr.rience .' 

But there is perhaps no one passage throughout bit I 
ontire works, in which Mr. Mill so unveils liis innermost 
nature — nor is there any other to our mind so eloquent— 
as the following well-known invective of his, against a view 
ascribed by bim to Dean Mansel. 



If instead of the " gUd tidings " that there eiUts a Itoing in 
whom all the exoollences whiub the highest humnn uiiud can 
conceive exi>it in a degree inconceivable to ua, 1 am informed 
timt the wnrld is ruled by a being, whose attributes are infinite, 
tint ^vhnt they are we cannot learn, or what are the principles 
of his goveriiuent, except that " the highest human morality 
which wc are capable of conceiving " doee not sanction thorn, — 
cuuviuce me of it, and I will bear my fate as I may. Bat 
when 1 am ttilil that 1 must believe thU and at the ennie time 
L-ttll tbin being by the uauios which oxpross aiad affirm the 
liigbMt human mobility. I say in plain torm^ that I will not. 
Whatever power such n Iwing may have over me, there ia ona 
tbing which he ahall not do ; Le ehall not compel mo to worship 
bim. I will call nu bidng giHMl, wbo ia not what I mean wbea 
1 apply that epithet to my fL-llow-croalures; andif sucb a being 
cun Kontenoo mo to bell fur uut no calling him, to b«ll I will go." 
("On Hamilt-n." pp. 123, 124.) 
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We have two preliminary remarks to make on this most 
impressive passage before using it against Mr. Mill's con- 
sistency. In the first place, aU CathoUcs will substantially 
agree with what we understand to be its doctrine. Let the 
impossible and appalling supposition be put for argument's 
sake, that men had been created by a malignant being, 
who commanded them to cherish habits of pride, envy, 
mutual hatred, and sensuality. The case is of course 
utterly and wildly impossible ; but supposing it, un- 
doubtedly men would be strictly obliged, at whatever 
sacrifice, both to disobey those commands and to withhold 
worship firom the being who could issue them.* In the 
second place, we are quite confident that Dean Mansel 
meant no such doctrine as Mr. Mill supposes, though we 
cannot acquit him of having expressed himself with singular 
incautiousness. 

The first inference we draw against Mr. Mill's con- 
sistency from the passage just quoted, has been already 
expressed. He accounts malevolence not merely to be 
maleficent — which is all that can be said by a consistent 
phenomenist — ^but as intrinsically evil and base ; so evil 
and base, that he would rather undergo eternal torment 
than worship a malevolent being. 

But secondly, he brings utilitarianism to a distinct issue ; 
for he says in effect that all men, individually and collec- 
tively, should rather undergo everlasting torment than 
worship a maUgnant being who commands them to do so. 
His professed theory — ^the fundamental principle of his 
whole moral philosophy — is that morality consists exclu- 
sively and precisely in promoting the happiness of one's 
fellow-creatures. Yet here he says, that in a particular 

* On the other hand, wo should say tliat they would aUo be under an 
obligation of not doing that which would impair their permanent happiness. 
Nor, of course, is there any difficulty whatever in the circumstance that an 
intrinsically impossible hypothesis issues legitimately in two mutually 
contradictory conclusions. 



case the tme morality of all men would lie in promoi 
not the happiness, but the everlasting torment of fill man- 
kind." He says, in effect, that all men would act basely 
and wickedly if they worshipped a malovolent being. And 
he cannot possibly mean, by the words "basely" and 
" wickedly," that they would act " adt-ertdy to the prnTnotion 
iif general enjoyment ; " because be holds that this baseness 
and wickedness would remain, even if such conduct were 
the sole means of exempting all mankind from an eternity 
of woe. When a crucial case really comes before him, bis 
better nature compels him to decide sternly, peremptorily, 
e£Fueiv«ly, indignantly, against his own doctrine. 



We have now concluded our own case. We must forego 
what would have been a great accession to our argument, 
by being obliged to postpone our detailed consideration of 
Mr. Mill's own moral scheme. But we have already reached 
the extreme bounds which we bad prescribed to ourselves ; 
and, in what remains of our present essay, can give no 
more than a most perfunctory criticism of Mr. Mill's 
doctrine. 

Through his whole philosophical career, that gentleman 
has consistently and most earnestly disclaimed what be 
calls " the selfish theory ; " the theory which regards 
morality as consisting in enlightened self-interest. On the 
other band, as we have just pointed out, he cannot, consist- 
ently with his phenomenism, admit the existence of trans- I 
ceudental virtue or transcendental obligation : he cannot 
speak of benevolence as intrinsically excellent, or of its I 
opiHtaite as intrinsically detestable. Disclaiming thus vA j 
once the morality of self-interest and the morality of trans- j 
cendeutal goodness, it is difficult at first to see what I 

* I'liU rrinnik hut ftln.-iid]r bwn mailc by Mr. HLvkrl, in his ulmlntblo 
•* RonnU or S|ivciv» " (p. VH). He atatca hiaaeM to have derived it Awn 
B«r. Fattier Rol>«rta. 
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possible footing is left him ; yet he is not left entirely 
without means of answering the relevant qutistions. Thus 
we may ask, what men mean when they aay that A's conduct 
is morally detestable, and they therefore abhor it; while 
B's conduct is morally good, and they therefore approve it. 
They mean to express — so Mr. Mill may reply without 
inconsistency — on the one hand, that abhorrence which 
arises in their mind from a sense that A's habits tend to 
their grievous detriment ; and on the other hand, that 
complacency which arises in their mind from a sense that 
B'a conduct tends to their enjoyment. See e.g. " Disserta- 
tions," vol. i. pp. 155, 156; "On Hamilton," p. 572. But 
then we further ask Mr. Mill, why should I, a given indi- 
vidual, aim, not at my own interest, but that of my fellow- 
men ? why is it my reasonable course to sacrifice myself in 
their behalf? And to this (juestion, so far as we can see, 
his answer is glaringly inadequate. He will say indeed very 
truly, that there is an unselfish element in human nature ; 
that "the idea of the pain of another is naturally painful, 
and the idea of his pleasure naturally pleasurable " (" Dis- 
sertations," vol. i. p. 137) ; and that in this part of human 
nature lies a foundation, on which may be reared the habit 
of finding a constantly increasing part of my gratification 
in the happiness of others, Mr. Mill may further say, and 
indeed does say, that all manltind are prompted by the 
etrongest motives of self-interest, so to educate each indi- 
Tidual as that he may thus find gratification in other men's 
enjoyment. Nay, and he may add further still— though he 
would find much difliculty in pro\ing this — that those who 
have been thus trained lead happier lives in consequence 
tiian they would otherwise have led. But when he has 
gone so far as this, he has exhausted his resources. He can 
give no reason whatever why 1, a given individual, who 
tave not been thus trained, — and who, as a simple matter 
fif fact, find very much less pleasure in other men's enjoy- 
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ment than in my onm — sbould sacrifice the I&tter in faToor 
of the former. 

We will illustrate the most eseential and characteristic 
part of thia doctrine by a little fable, wildly absurd from the 
standpoint of natural history, but none the leBB fitted to 
express our meaning. The cats and rats are in a state of 
internecine warfare ; and the fleas, if left to their natiu'sl 
habits, perform acts which in various ways injure the 
former and benefit the latter. Moved by this circumstance, 
the cats capture a large number of young fleas, and train 
tbem to take their pleasure in acts which have an opposite 
tendency. The cats accordingly dearly prize the trained 
fleas, and the rats the natural fleas : so much is quite 
intelligible. But Mr. Mill should add, that the cats feel 
toward the trained fleas, and the rats towards the natural 
fleas, that very sentiment which is called in human 
matters " moral approbation ; " while the rats feel towards 
the trained fleas, and the cats towards the natural fleas, th« 
sentiment of " moral disapproval," 

Wo are well aware, that Mr, Mill will indignantly 
repudiate the parallel. What we allege is, that his spon- 
taneous view (so to call it) is directly contradictory to hia 
speculative theory ; that the doctrine constantly implied by 
h im whenever he treats of human affairs, is that very 
objectivist doctrine which in theory he denounces. We do 
not of course mean that his implicit doctrine is Theistical ; 
but v/e do say that it is objectii'ist, as ascribing intrinsic and 
transcendental excellence to the practice of beneficence. 
And the indignation with which he will regard such an 
analysis of moral sentiments as 'le contained in our little 
fable is to our mind a measure of hia wide distance from 
the genuine utilitarian philosophy. 

In theory, however, ho has made his doctrine even more 
untenable, and (we must be allowed to add) even more 
odious, by his denial uf human free will. There iu perhapa 
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no one philosophical theme on which he has enlarged witli 
so much earnestness and so much power as on this ; and 
yet, so weak is his cause, we think there is no one on which 
he can be so triumphantly refuted. In a future essay 
we shall, first, meet him, hand to hand and step to step, 
on this battle-field; and we shall, secondly, express that 
detailed criticism on this moral system as a whole, which 
we had hoped to give on the present occasion. 



IV. 
MR. MILL'S REPLY TO THE "DUBLIN REVIEW."* 

[The following essay had been entirely completed in its 
first draft, and the greater portion of it actually sent to 
press, when intelligence arrived of Mr. Mill's unexpected 
death. Under these circumstances, we have been naturally 
led to look through the essay with renewed care, to see 
that it contain no particle of violence or bitterness ; but on 
doing so we have found nothing to change in it, except one 
or two expressions which implied that Mr. Mill was still 
alive. Towards Mr. Mill, in fact, we were not likely to have 
fallen into undue harshness of language ; and the less so, 
because he was himself habitually courteous to opponents, 
and especially to the present writer. On the other hand, 
we expressed an opinion in a former essay — an opinion 
to which we were led by various indications in his 
writings — that he was not a believer in the One True God 
Whom Christians worship ; and whereas, when avowedly 
noticing our essay, he expressed no remonstrance on this 
head, we may fairly assume that our opinion was correct. 
Nor indeed does any one doubt that the tendency of his 
philosophy as a whole is intensely antitheistic, insomuch 
that many ascribe the overthrow of religious belief, e.g. in 
Oxford, almost entirely to his influence. Now, it is the 

^ An Examination of Sir W, HamiUon*i Philotophy. By John Stuart 
Mill. Fuurth Edition. I^ndon : l>onp:inan8. 

A System of Logu*.^ Ratiocinative and Inductive, By John Sttabt Mill. 
Eighth EditioD. London : LonguiauH. 
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firmly belli doctrine of Catholics, that there ie no in^-iiicible 
ignorance of the One True God ; or, in other words, that 
disbelief in God convicts the disbeliever of grave sin : so 
that Catholics are confined within somewhat narrow limits 
as to the amount of respect towards such a writer, which 
they are at liberty to feel and to express. Our own per- 
sonal sympathy with Mr, Mill on one or two points was so 
great, that we believe there was more danger of our trans- 
gressing those limits than of our committing the opposite 
fault. 

One such point of sympathy was what always impressed 
us as his unselfishness ; bis zeal for what he believed the 
truth; and his preference of public over personal objects. 
Nor, again, must we fail to commemorate hia earnest oppo- 
sition to nationalism in every shape. He never spoke 
otherwise than with grave reprobation of that pseudo- 
patriotism, which implies that men can laudably direct a 
course of conduct to the mere pursuit of their country's 
temporal aggrajidisement. His notions as to wherein 
man's highest good consists mast be accounted by every 
Catholic deplorably erroneous ; but he was thoroughly 
penetrated with the great truth, that the genuine patriot 
aims at his countrymen's highest good, and not at their 
worldly exaltation or glory. 

A very able commentator on his character, in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of May 10th, considers that Mr. Mill " was by 
temperament essentiaUy religious," and that hia "absence 
of definite religious convictions" produced "a sharp 
contrast " in his mind " between theory and feeling." We 
quite agree with what is indicated by this remark. Mr. 
Mill possessed apparently passionate feelings of love, which 
were ever yearning for an adequate object; and he was, 
alas ! ignorant of Him Who implants such feelings m order 
that they may he concentrated on liimaelf. It is in this 
■way we should account for "that generous, self-sacrificing 
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pliilaiitbropy " which we commemorated in oar abt 
named essay as " so attractive a feature iii his character ; " 
though we need hardly Bay how much more Bolid and 
rehable is such philanthropy (in the Catholic's judgment) 
where it is rested on the love of God. By the same 
characteristic of Mr, Mill's mind wo should also account 
for language, in honour of his wife's memory, which other- 
wise would almost have induced us to doubt the writer's 
saiiity. We are especially thinking, under this head, of his 
amazing preface to the easaj on " the Enfranchisement of 
Women," contained in the second volume of hia " Disserta- 
tions and Discussions ; " and to the inscription on her 
gravestone.' We coufeSB that his possession of this loving 
temperament, however questionable its exhibition may 
have been in this or that particular, has ever given us 
a feeling towards him, quite different in kind from that 
which we can entertain towards any of his brother 
phenoraenists. 

Turning to his philosophical character — with which we 
are here of course more directly concerned — the following 
pages, taken by themselves, might be nuderstood as im- 
plying a very far more disparaging estimate of that character 
than we really entertain. It so happens, indeed, that the 
particular controversy in which we are here engaged, deals 
almost exclusively with what we must account his weakest 
intellectual points. Among his strongest, we should name 
what may be called the " encyclopedic " quaUty of his mind : 
by which we intend to express not merely the extent of hia 
knowledge and information (though this was indeed extra- 
ordinary), but his unfailing promptitude in seeing the con- 
nection between one part of that knowledge and another : 
his viewing every theme in which he might be engaged, 

* Uem U onn wntcnu of tbt* epitaph : " Wore tlicrc even o few bnrU 
MDil tiiteUccU like lian, lliii «uth would ftlnmily Uiouaie tlie liopod-roc 
liatvcn." 
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imder the fuJl liglit thrown on it by every fact which he 
knew and every doctrine which he held. Cognate to this 
■was his aincero anxiety to apprehend hia opponents' point 
of view, and to derive from their disijuisitioas all the in- 
struction he could. Then, his historical and political studies 
went far below the mere husk of events ; for he possessed 
(we think) great power of justly appreciating the broad 
facta of every-day life, whether as recorded in the past or 
witnessed in the present. His language, again, was the 
genuine correlative of his thought — clear, well-balanced, 
forcible. What we must deny to him, is any sufficient 
acquaintance with the subtler phenomena of mind. 

This latter defect exhibited itself in two different ways. 
Firstly, it altogether vitiated his metaphysics. Wo consider 
that no really profound psyehologian can be (as Mr. Mill 
was) a phenomeniBt ; and, conversely, we think that Mr. 
Mill's deficiency in psychological insight generated an 
incapacity of doing justice to the arguments adduced against 
liis metaphysical scheme. At the same time, however, we 
must state our own strong impression, that (whether from 
early prejudice or whatever cause) he never fully gave his 
mind, even so much as he mi<jht have done, to those par- 
ticular psychological facts which are adduced by Lis 
opponents as lying at the foundation of their system ; and 
we think that the following essay will suffice in itself to 
establish against him this charge. 

Another consequence (we think) resulting from his mi- 
acquaintance with the subtler phenomena of mind, was his 
tendency to the wildest speculations on such themes as 
"Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity," As we have akeady 
said, Mr. Mill was very largely acquainted with facts, 
both past and present : but in such speculations as those 
to which we refer, facts could give him no guidance ; 
and he had uo other clue to assist him in his re- 
searches except such as was aETurded by (what we must 
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be allowed to call) bis shallow and narrow knowledge i 
human nature. 

We may perhaps say without impropriety, that Mr. 
Mill's death is to us a matter of severe controversial dis- 
appointmeut. AVe had far more hope of coming to some 
uuders tan ding with him than with such writers as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Dr. Bain, because be was in the 
habit of apprehending and expressing his own thoughts so 
much more definitely and perspicuously than they. Our 
present essay, indeed, originally concluded with an earnest 
appeal to him, that he would join issue on the themes 
therein handled, more fully than he could do by mere 
isolated footnotes and appendices. For the same reason 
we shall continue to treat him as representing the anti- 
theistic school. His books are not dead, because he is 
dead ; and we think that they both are in fact, and are 
legitimately calculated to be, very far more influential than 
those of his brother phenomenists. We pointed out in an 
earher essay that, by singling oat an individual opponent, 
we did but follow bis own excellent example ; and we may 
here add that Sii- W. Hamilton had died before Mr. Mill 
commenced bis assault. 

On looking through our present paper, it occurs to ub that 
some may complain of what they may consider its undne 
vehemence on such a purely speculative subject as the 
character of mathematical axioms. But Mr. Mill himself, 
we ore convinced, would have been the last to make this 
complaint. No other inquiry can be imagined so pregnant 
with awful conaoqueuces, as the inquiry whether a Personal 
God do or do not exist. It is this very doctrine {as we have 
more than once explained) which we are vindicating in our 
present series of articles. Now, the proposition that there 
exists a vast body of necessary truth may well be (as we 
ore convinced it is) a vitally important philosophical preface 
to tho further propooitioQ that there exists & Necessary 
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But the doctrine that there exists a vast body 
of necessary truth is bo startling a priori, and is pregnant 
also with consequences so momentous, that the philosopher 
■will require absolutely irresistible evidence before he will 
accept it. It is most desirable, therefore, that it shall 
be considered, as far as may be, on its own merits ; 
that it shall be detached from other topics, on which 
men's affections, antipathies, misapprehensions, prejudices, 
will inevitably obscure and complicate their judgment. 
Now, juat such a neutral ground is afforded by mathe- 
matical truth ; and we placed it therefore in the very front 
of our controversial position. It affords an excellent 
opportunity for considering the characteristics of necessary 
truth as such, because no one can have any religious or 
moral prejudice for or against any given mathematical 
theorem- 
It has also occurred to us as possible, that the following 
essay may be accounted arrogant in its tone towards so 
powerful and eminent a thinker as Mr. Mill. But let our 
position be considered. As regards the particular themes 
herein treated, we are deliberately of opinion, not that 
there is more to be said on our side than on Mr. Mill's, 
but that he is utterly and simply in the wrong ; that not 
one of his arguments has the slightest force, and hardly 
one of them the most superficial appearance of force. Now, 
if a Catholic honestly thinks this, he should make bis 
readers distinctly itnderstand that he thinks it ; because he 
must know that the welfare of immortal souls suffern 
grievous injury, from an exaggerated estimate of the argu- 
mentative ground available for disbelief.] 



We have said on a former occasion that Mr. Mill has 



* The truth. knnwD bj BevL-latinu, that them are Three Neeeeaary 
PiTBona in no wrty (u>nQiGtii (we need hardly Aaf) with tba truth, kuowu bj 
BeosoD, that theio mists One Neccesnr^ PersOQ. 
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always been "singularly clear in statement, accessible to 
argument, and candid or rather generous towards oppo- 
neate ; " and the whole tone of his replies to the Dublin 
Revkw is in full accordance with this estimate of his eon- 
troTorsioI qualities. At the same time, it was his conviction 
no less than our own, that the highest interests of mankind 
are intimately involved in the prevalence of sound doctrine 
on the matters in debate ; while on our side we further know 
that these interests ore inappreciable in magnitude and 
eternal in duration. It is our bonnden duty, therefore, to 
do everything we can to expose what we consider the tin- 
reasonableuess and shallowness of those phenomenistic 
tenets which Mr. Mill has embraced. Of those tenets we 
must ever affirm with confidence that they are (as we have 
just implied) not unreasonable only, but incredibly shallow ; 
and it is of estretne moment that tliis characteristic of 
theirs be fully understood. Yet the very weakness of a 
cause may in some sense set forth tlie ability of its advocate ; 
and our predominant feeUng towards Mr, Mill is one of 
surprise, that so skilful and rarely accomplislied a navigator 
should have embarked in so frail a vessel. 

Without further preamble, however, let us commence 
oiu: work by entering again on the matters treated in our 
first essay, and by seeing where Mr. Mill stands thereon 
iu relation to ourselves. We begin, then, with "the rule 
and motive of certitude." 

There is one truth which the extremes! sceptic cannot 
possibly call in question, viz, that his inward conscious- 
ness, as experienced by him at the present moment, is 
what it is. To doubt this, as Mr. Mill observes, would be 
" to doubt that I feel what 1 feel." Bat this knowledge is 
utterly sterile, very far inferior to that possessed by the 
brutes; and no one manifostly can possess knowledge 
wortliy of being bo called, unless he knows the phenomena, 
not only of lus momentarily prosent consciousncBs, but also 
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(to a greater or less extent) of that conBciousneua wliitih 
has DOW ceased to exist. A man cannot e.g. so much as 
understand the simplest sentence spoken to him, unless, 
while hearing the last word, he knows those words which 
have preceded it. We ask this question, then : what means 
has he of possessing this knowledge of the past ? On what 
grounds can he reasonahly accept, as ti-ue, the clearest and 
distinctest avouchments of his memory 9 "I am conscious 
of a moat clear and articulate mental impression that a very 
short time ago I was suffering cold : " this is one judgment. 
"A very short time ago I was suffering cold:" this is 
another and totally distinct judgment. That a man knows 
his present impression of a past feoUng, by no manner of 
means implies that he knows the past ea^islencc of that feel- 
ing. How do you know, we would have asked llr. Mill, 
how do you know (on the above supposition of facts) that 
a very short time ago you were suffering cold ? How do 
you know e.g. that Professor Huxley's suggestion ' is not 
the very truth ? How do you know, in other words, that 
some powerful and malicious being is not at this moment 
deluding you into a belief that you were cold a short time 
ago, when the real fact was entirely otherwise ? How do 
you know, in fact, that any one esperience, which your 
memory testifies, ever really befel you at all ? 

It is plain, then, and most undeniable, that the philo- 
sopher cannot claim for men any knowledge whatever 
beyond that of their momentarily present consciousness, 
unless he establishes some theory on what scholastics call 
the " rule and motive of certitude." He must (1) lay down 
the " nile of certitude ; " or, in other words, explain what 
is the characteristic of those truths which men may reason- 
ably accept with certitude : and (2) he must lay down " the 

* "It ia couoeiTsble that some pawerfiil unci malioinuB being tauf flod 
his pleasaro in dcliidine un, and in making us believe the tLing whiuh in uot 
I'Vcry mwuent of our lives." ^" Lny Sermons," ii. 35G.) 
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motire of certitude ; " or, in other wofiJb, explain what ia 
men's reasonable ground for accepting, as certain, those 
truths which possess such charocteriBtic. It is conceivable, 
doubtless, that the principle he lays down may authenticate 
no other avouchments except those of memory; or it ia 
conceivable, on the contrary, that that principle may 
authenticate a large number of other avouchments. But 
if he professes to be a philosopher at aU, if be professes 
to eetablieh any reasonable stronghold whatever against 
absolute and utter scepticism, some theory or other bo 
mtiel lay down, on the rule and motive of certitude. And 
such theory is, by absolute necessity, the one argumentative 
foundation of bis whole system. 

We maintained in onr first essay, that it is the 
scholastic theory on this fundamental issue which alone 
is conformable with reason and with facts. This theory ia 
of course set forth by different writers, with greater or less 
difference of detail and of espression ; and we referred to 
F. Kleutgen as having enunciated it with singular clear- 
iiesB of exposition. Firstly, what is the rule of certitude ? 
or, in other words, what is the characteristic of those 
truths which I may reasonably accept as certain ? Every 
proposition, he replies, is known to me as a tnith, which 
is avouched by my cognitive faculties when those faculties 
are exercised according to their intrinsic laws ; whether 
they be thus exercised in declaring primary verities, or 
in deriving thta or that inference from those verities. 
Secondly, what is the motiie of certitude ? or, in other 
words, what is my reasonable ground for acfrpting tho 
above-named propositions ns certainly true ? He replies, 
that a created gift, called the light of reason, is possessed 
by the soul, whereby every man, while exercising hta 
cognitive faculties according to tbeir intrinsic laws, is 
rendered infallibly certain that their avouchments curre- 
Bpoud with uhji'cUre truth. 
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In adTocatiug this theory, however, we guarded ourBclves 
against two possible miaconceptionB of its bearing. We 
admitted, in the first place, bow abundantly poBsible it 
is, nay, how frequently it happens, that men miminder- 
atatid the avouchment of their intellect. In fact a large 
part of our controversy with Sir. Mill proceeds on this very 
gronnd : we allege against him, that this, that, and the 
other proposition, which he denies, is really declared by 
the human faculties, when exercised according to their 
intrinsic laws. Then, secondly, we explained that our 
appeal is made to the mind's positive, not its negative con- 
stitution ; or, in other words, that we lay our stresH on its 
qffirmalimis, not on its inraparities. It does not at all 
follow, we added, because the buman mind cannot conceive 
some given proposition, that such proposition may not be 
true; nay, that it may not be moat certain and inappre- 
ciably momentous. This statement appears to us of great 
importance, in regard to various oontroversieB of the present 
day. But it has little or no bearing on the points directly 
at issue between Mr. Mill and onrselveH, 

Such, then, is the scholastic thesis, on the rule and 
motive of certitude; viz, that man's cognitive faculties, 
■while acting on the laws of their constitution, carry with 
them in each particular case immediate evidence of absolute 
trustworthiness. It would be a contradiction almost in 
terms if we professed to adduce direct arguments for this 
thesis, because the very fact of adducing arguments would 
imply that man's reasoning faculty can be tnusted, which is 
part of the very conclusion to be proved. But (1) we 
adduced for our thesis what appears to us strong indirect 
argument ; and (2) (which is much more important) we 
suggested to the inquirer such mental experiments as are 
abundantly sufGcient. we consider, to satisfy him of its 
truth. Under the latter head we appealed to each man's 
consciousness in our favour. That which his faculties 
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indubitably declare a.a certain, he finde himself imder an 
absolute necessity of infallibly knowing to be true. I 
experience, e.//., that phenomcnoti of tlie present moment, 
■whit'h I thus express : I say that I remember distiuctly and 
articulately to have been much colder a few minutes ago 
when I was out in the enow, than I am now when sitting 
by a comfortable fire. "Well, in consequence of this present 
mental phenomenon, I find myself under the absolute 
necessity of knowing that a very short time ago I had 
that experience which I now remember. ProfeBsor Huxley 
suggests that "some powerful and malicions being" may 
possibly " find his pleasure in deluding me," and in making 
me /ancff as past what has never really happened to me ; 
but I am absolutely necessitated to know that I am under 
no such delusion in regard to this recent experience. My 
act of memory is not merely known to me as a preatnt 
ijnprrssion, but carries with it also immediate evidence of 
representing a fact of my past eiperience. And so with my 
other intellectual operations, whether of reasoning or any 
other. The subjective operation, if performed according 
to the laws of my mental constitution, carries with it 
immediate evidence of corresponding with objective truth. 

All must admit that this is at least a consistent and 
intelligible theory ; and for several intellectually active 
centuries it reigned without a rival. Descartes, however, 
the great philosophical revolutionist of Christian times, 
substituted for it a strange and grotesque invention of his 
own. He held that each man's reason for knowing the 
trustworthiness of his faculties is his previous conviction 
of God's Existence and Veracity. Nothing can be more 
simply suicidal than this theory, because (as is manifest) 
unless 1 first know the trustworthiness of my cognitive 
faculties, I have no means of knowing as certain (or even 
guessing as probable) God's Existence and Veracity them- 
selves. We insisted on this consideration in our first essay ; 
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but as we are here in hearty concurrence with Mr. Mill, 
we need add no more on the present occasion. We fear 
that Descartes's theory possesses, more or less partially, 
not a few minds among the non-Catholic opponents 
of phenomenism. 

But if certain non-Catholic opponents of phenomenism 
have exhibited shallowness in one direction, the whole body 
of phenomenists * have exhibited still greater shallowness 
in another. They have universally assumed, as the basis 
of their whole philosophy, that each man knows with 
certitude the past existence of those experiences which his 
memory distinctly testifies. They admit of course that 
unless this certitude existed man would possess less know- 
ledge than the very brutes ; and yet, though its assumption 
is to them so absolutely vital, not one of them has so much 
as entertained the question, on what ground it rests. As 
we have already asked, how do they know, how can they 
reasonably even guess, that a man's present distinct 
impression of a supposed past experience corresponds with 
a past fact ? Still more emphatically — how do they know 
that this is not only so in one instance, but in every 
instance ? that man is so wonderfully made and endowed, 
that his present impression of what he has recently ex- 
perienced always corresponds with what he has in fact so 
experienced? They make this prodigious assumption 
without the slightest attempt at giving a reason for it — nay, 
and without any apparent consciousness that a reason 
needs to be given. And then finally, as though to give 
a crowning touch of absurdity to their amazing position, 
they make it their special ground of invective against the 
opposite school of philosophy, that it arbitrarily erects, 



* There is only one exception with which we happen to be acquainted, 
viz. that of Professor Huxley, which we presently mention in the text. 

By "phenomenists " (we need hardly say) we mean those philosophers who 
ascribe to mankind no immediate knowledge whate?er except of phenomena. 
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into first principles of objective truth, the mere sobjecnvfl 
impreBsiouB of the human mind. One could not have 
believed it possible that euch shallownegs should have 
characterized a whole school of philoBophere — some ot 
them, too, undoubtedly endowed with large knowledge and 
signal ability — were not the facts of the case patent and 
undeniable. 

We mentioned just now, in a note, that an exception 
to tliis universality is afforded by Profeesor Huxley ; 
and there may of course be other esceptions, with which 
we do not happen to be acquainted. In onr first essay we 
quoted one of the Professor's remarks, to which we hero 
refer. " The general trustwortliinesB of memory," he says, 
"is one of those hypothetical assumptions which cannot 
be proved or known with that highest degree of certainty 
which is given by immediate consciousness ; but which, 
nevertheless, are of the highest practical value, inas- 
mnch as the couclnsions logically drawn from them are 
always verified by experience." To this singular piece of 
reasoning we put forth an obvious reply. You tell us 
that you trust your present act of memory because in 
innumerable past instances the avoucbments of memory 
have been true. How do you know, how can you even 
guess, that there has been oTit such instance ? Because 
you trust your present act of memory ; no other answer 
can possibly be given. Never was there so audacious an 
instance of arguing in a circle. You know forsooth that 
your present act of memory cau be trusted because in 
innumerable past instances the avoucbmeut of memory 
has been true ; and you know that in innumerable past 
instanres the avoachment of memory has been true because 
you trust your present act of memory. The blind man 
leads the blind round a " circle " imiurably " ricious." 

Let us observe t)ie Professor's ))hiloBophical {wsitiun. 
It is his principle, that men know nothing with certitude 
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except their preBent (^onBciousneas, Now, on this principle, 
it is just as absuril to say that the facts testified by 
memory are pralMbli/ as that they are certainly true. 
^hat can be more violently unscientific, we asked, from 
the stand-point of experimental science, than to assnme 
without grounds as ever so faintly praltahle the very singular 
propoBition, that mental phenomena (by some entirely im- 
known law) have proceeded in such a fashion that my 
clear impresiion of the past corresponds with my past 
experienced Professor Huxley posBesses, no doubt, signal 
ability in his own line ; but surely as a metaphysician he 
exhibits a sorry speetaele. He busies himself in his latter 
capacity with diligently overthrowing the only principle on 
which his researches as a physicist can have value or even 



At present, however, oar direct basinesB is with Mr. 
Mill ; and we are next to inquire how his philosophy stands 

in reference to the rule and motive of certitude. As to the 
rule of certitude, he speaks (it seems to us) so ambiguously 
as to make it a matter of no ordinary difficulty to discover 
which one of two contradictory propositions he intends to 
affirm; while, as to the molire of certitude, he unites with 
his brother phenomeniets in shirking the question altogether. 
We shall begin with urging against him this latter 
allegation. We did not bring it forward by any means 
so strongly in -our former essay," because (as we shall 
explain further on} we had good reason for understanding 
him to admit much more in our favour than his present 
reply shows him to have intended. Even now we entirely 
concede that he (and again Dr. Bain) have made a distinct 
step beyond earher writers of their school. They have 
advanced, we say, a little way beyond earher writers, along 
the road which, if duly pursued, would have brought them 

* We onlj snid, tbnt ba "hna failed in clmilj and coDaiHlcnt]; uppre* 
hcudiug and bearing in mind tlie true docUiuc" 
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into the observed presence of the question with which we 
are here engaged. Yet even they, we must maintain, have 
nowhere arrived at a distinct apprehension, that there is 
such a question to be considered as the motive of certitnde. 

With Dr. Bain we are not here concerned. As to Mr. 
Mill, the direct basis of our allegation against him is of 
course negative. He admits everywhere, that men's know- 
ledge of their past experience is an absolutely indispensable 
condition for knowledge," But we believe no one place can 
be mentioned throughout his works in which he bo much 
as professes to explain, on what princlph- it is that men 
can reasonably trust their memory as authenticating their 
past experience. At least, we protest we have been unable 
to find such a jtassage, though our search has been minute 
and laborious. 

There is no part of bis writings in which one might so 
reasonably have expected to find some doctrine on the 
motive of certitude, as in a passage on which we have 
before now laid some stress — a passage, indeed, which {for 
reasons presently to be given) we originally understood in 
a far more favourable sense than his subsequent explana- 
tion permits. He had said ("On Hamilton," p. 209, note) 
that " our belief in the veracity of memory is evidently 
ultimate," because " no reason can be given for it which 
does not presuppose the belief and assume it to be well 
grounded." On this we made the following* comment in our 
second essay : — ■ 

He bi)l(l§ that there is just one iotnition — one, only one — 
wliioU oarricH with it [immeJiate] pvidenca of truth. There 
waa nn imperative claiiu on hira theii, as Lo TttlutMi his philo- 
twphloal oharaoter, to explain oleaily and pointedly, where tlu 
dUtinelion ZiM liotween acta of memory and other alleged iii' 
tnttionB. He would have found the task very difliuutt, we 

* For InaUDO& "All «lio linvo attuniplod the«i|>1unatLCin'>rtlie hatnaa 
nlad by >en«alj<in, havn iNtttuUhxl the kDnwlcdge or put tetuatloiu m well 
M «f {imeDL" (" Ou Uuntllan," p. 210, note.) 
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confidently affirm ; but that only givcB as more reason for 
complaining that be did not make the attempt. To us it eeeme 
that yariouB olaeses of intuition are more favourably oinnim- 
etanoed for the establiBliment of their trust wort hi iicBa, than is 
that cloBB which Mr. Mill accepts. I'bus. in the case of many a 
wicked action, it would really be eagier for the criminal to 
believe that he had never car-mmittetl it than to doubt its 
necessary turpitude and detee table nesa. Then, in the case of 
other inluitione, I know that the rest of mankind share them 
with myself; and 1 often know, also, that eitpeiieuce confirms 
them as far as it goes ; but I must confidently trust my acts of 
clear and distinct memory, before I can even guess what is hdd 
by other men or what is declared by experience. 

Mr, Mill thus replies : — 

Dr. Ward with good reason challenges me to explain whei-e 
the distinction lies, between acts of memory and other alleged 
iutuitious which 1 do not admit as such. The distinction is, 
that OS all the explanations of mental phenomena presuppose 
memory, memory itself cannot admit of being expLiinod. 
Whenever this is shown to be true of any other part of our 
knowledge, I shall admit that part to be intuitive. Dr. Ward 
thinks that there are various other intuitions moi-e favourably 
circumstanced for the establishment of their trust worthiness 
than memory itself, and he gives as an example our conviction 
of the wickedness of certain acts. My reason for rejecting this 
as a case of iotuitioa is, that the conviction can be explained 
wifhout presupposing as part of the explanation the very fact 
itself, which the belief in memory cannot. 

Our renders, then, will observe that Mr. Mill, when 
expressly challenged, gives no other reason for bis belief in 
the veracity of memory except only this. Memory, he 
says, mnst be assumed to be veracious, because "as all 
tlie explanations of mental phenomena presuppose memory, 
memory itself cannot admit of being explained:" or, in 
other words (as he expressed the same thought somewhat 
more clearly in his original note), because " no reason can 
be given for the veracity of memory which does not pre- 
suppose the belief and assuue it to be well grounded." 



1 8ti Tlie Philosophij of Tlingnt. 

lint a moment's confiideratiun will show tbat thiH ananer 
implies a fundamental miscouceptioQ of the point we had 
raised. The question which he answers is, whether my 
knowledge of past facts [nssiuniny that I hai-r mrh know- 
ledge) is on the one hand an immediate and primary, or on 
the other hand a mediate and secondary, part of my know- 
ledge." But the question which we asked was totally 
different from this. We asked, on what ground my belief 
of the facts testified hy my memory can be accounted part 
of my knowleilife at all. We asked, in short, on what reason- 
able ground can my conviction rest, that I ever experienced 
those sensations, emotions, thoughts, which my memory 
represents to me as past facts of my life ? 

We say that tho question to which Mr. Mill has rephed 
is fundamentally different from the question which we 
asked. Let it be aagumcd that my belief in the declarations 
of my memory is a real part of my knowledge, and nothing 
can be more pertinent than Mr. Mill's argument: ho 
Bhows satisfactorily, that such belief must be an immediate 
and primary part of my knowledge, not a mediate and 
derivative part thereof. But when the very question asked 
is whether this belief be any part of my knowledge at ail, 
Mr. Mill's reply is simply destitute of meaning. For con- 
eider. We may truly predicate of every false belief which 
ever was entertained —nay, of every false belief which can 
even be imagined — that " no " satisfactory " reason can be 
given for it which does not presuppose the belief and 
assume it t-o be well grounded." If Mr. Mill, then, were here 
professing to prove the truMlwtirthiness of memory, his argu- 
ment would be this : " The declarations of memory," he 
would be saying, " are certainly true, beeaute they possess 
one attribute which is posaeesed by every /ilae belief which 
was ever entertained or can even be imagined." 



• Ob«crve, «^., hlB wonin ; ■■ Wbonuwr Ihia ep|x»ni U> bo I 
other port of Mir knoicUdgc." 
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Or we may draw out against him, in a different shape, 
what is substantially the same argument. Mr. Mill's first 
business — as it is that of every philosopher — was to show 
that philosophy is possible ; or, in other words, to place 
before his disciples reasonable grounds for rejecting the 
sceptical conclusion. Now, the sceptic's argument — as put, 
e.g. (however inconsistently), by Professor Huxley — may be 
worded as follows : — " No knowledge is possible to me, 
except that which I possess at any given moment of my 
actually present consciousness. No knowledge is possible 
to me, I say, beyond this, because I cannot possibly acquire 
more except by knowing that the declarations of my 
memory may be trusted. But I see no ground whatever 
for knowing that these may be trusted. How can I guess 
but that — as the Professor suggests — some powerful and 
malicious being may find his pleasure in deluding me, and 
making xne fancy myself to remember things which never 
happened ? Nay, apart from that supposition, there may 
be ten thousand different agencies, to me unknown, which 
may have produced my present impression of a supposed 
past, not one of which agencies in any degree implies that 
this supposedly past experience was ever really mine." 
Mr. Mill, we say, was absolutely required to give reasonable 
ground for rejecting this view of things, under pain of 
forfeiting his position of " philosopher " altogether. Let us 
consider, then, how far the one argument which he gives for 
the trustworthiness of memory will enable him to oppose 
the sceptical view. His argument, if it can be logically 
expressed at all, consists of two syllogisms which we will 
draw out in form. 



Syllogism I. 

Knowledge of much more than present consciousness is 
possible to human beings. 
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But Bueh knowledge would not be possible, onless tiiey 
had reasonable grounds for trusting their memory. 

Therefore they have reasonable grounds for trusting 

their memory. 

Syllogism H. 

Men have reasonable grounds for trusting their memory 
(Conchision of First Syllogism). 

But they would not have such grounds, unless its veracity 
were immediately evident, (because "no reason can be 
given for it, which does not presuppose it ")■ 

Therefore the veracity of memory is immediately 
evident. 



We beg our readers, then, to observe the character of 
this argument. It abandons all profession of replying to 
the sceptic at all ; it assumes, as the very major premiss 
of its iirat syllogism, that precise proposition which the 
sceptic expressly and formally denies. 

We infer from all this, that the question which we 
pressed on Mr. Mill, we will not say has not been amwered, 
but has not even been apprehended by him. With him, 
as with other phenomenists, " ibe motive of certitude " ifl a 
" missing link" of the philosophical chain. Even if the 
merits of bis philosophical stniclvre were far greater than 
we can admit, no one can deny that it is entirely destitute 
of a./uunJiition ; that he has exhibited no grounds whatever 
on which inquirers can reasonably accept either his own 
conclusions or any one else's. 

A similar view of his position is impressed on our mind 
by another paragraph, in which be treats the sceptical 
tenet more directly, and in which be shows again that be 
has not even a glimpse of the sceptic's true controversial 
status. It will be better to give this paragraph at length ; 
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and we need only explain, by way of preface, that he usea 
the word "conBciousneBs," not in the sense in which wc 
uniformly use it, and which he himself accounts the more 
QBual and convenient, but in a totally different sense given 
to it hy Sir "W. Hamilton. We italicize one sentence : — 

According to all philosophers, the evidence of oonBcionsneaa, 
if only we cao obtain it pure, is coriclueive. This is an obvious, 
but by no means a mere identical proposition. If conaciouHnesa 
be defined as intuitive kuowludge, it is indeed an identical 
proposition to say, that if we intuitively know anything, we do 
knew it, and are sure of it. But the meaning Ilea in the 
implied assertion, that we do know some tLings immediately or 
intuitively. That we must do ao ia evident, if we know any- 
thing ; for what we know mediately depends for its evidence on 
our previoua knowledge of something elae : unless, therefore, we 
know aomething immediately, we could not know anything 
mediately and consequently could not know anything at all. 
That imaginary being, a complete sceptic, might be supposed to 
answer, that perhaps we do not know anything at all. 1 shall 
not reply to this problematical antagonist in the usual manner, 
by telling him that if he does not know anything, I do. I put to 
him the simplest case conceivable of immediate knowledge, and 
ask if we ever feel anything ? If so, then at the moment of feeling 
do we know that we feel? or, if he will not call this knowledge, 
will he deny that when we have a feeling we have at least some 
sort of aasnrance, or conviction, of having it? Thia aaaurance 
of conviction is what other people mean by knowledge. If ho 
dislikes the word, I am willing in diecussing with him to 
employ aorae other. By whatever name thia assurance is called, 
it ia the teet to which we bring all our other convictions. He 
may aay it is not certain ; but such as it may be it is our model 
of certainty. AVe consider all our other assurances and con- 
victions aa more or less certain, according aa they approach the 
standard of this. I have a conviction that there are icebergs on 
the Arctic seas. I bave not the evidenoa of my aenaea for it : I 
never aaw au iceberg. Neither do 1 intuitively believe it by a 
law of my mind. My conviction ia mediate, grounded on 
testimony, and on inferences from physical laws. When 1 say 
I am convinced of it, I mean that the evidence is equal to that 
of my senaea. 1 am as certain of the faot as if I had seen it. 
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And on a more complete analyaifl, when I say ttat I am ocm- 
viiiced of it, what I am convinced of is that if I were in the 
Arctic seas I should see it. We mea;i by kuowledgo, and by 
certainty, an aesurance similar and equal to that afforded by 
our senseB ; if the evidence in any other caae can be bronght up 
to thia, we desire no more. If a poraon is not aatitiBed with 
this evidence, it Ja no concern of anybody but himaelf, nor 
practically of himself, ainue it is admitted that this evidence is 
what we must, and may in full confidence, act upon. Abeolute 
Bcepticism, if there be auoh a thing, may be diamisged from 
diaouBBion ts raising an irrelevant iseue, for in denying all 
knowledge it denies none. The dogmatigl may be quite »atitfied if 
the dodrine He mitinlaiat can be atia(^kcil by no argumenU, but IhoM 
lekieh apply to the evidence of our tenaea. If his evidence is equal 
to that, he needs no more ; nay, it is philosophically maintain- 
able that by the laws of psychology we can conceive no more, 
and that this is the certainty wo oall perfect. (" On Hamilton," 
pp. 157, 158.) 

This whole passage, as we have observed, is very 
signlBcant. In the italicizod sentence, Mr. Mill says that 
BcepticiRm cannot bo assailed by any arguments, except 
those which wouJd overthrow " the evidence of the senses." 
Verj' short work would be made of this statement by a 
conBiBtent follower of Professor Huxley. He would point. 
of course, to the undeniable fact, that men's belief in the 
"evidence of their senses" or in the phenomena of their 
consciousaess at any given moment on one hand, and 
men's belief in anything else whatever on the other hand, — 
that these two beliefs rest respectively on grounds funda- 
mentally different from each other. Ho would urge with 
irrefragable force, that tiie former belief is iiulependent of 
the question whether their memory may or may not be 
trusted ; whereas every other belief is destitute of so much as 
the hundredth part of a leg to stand on, unless the trust- 
worthiness of memory be in some way made known to 
them. Of this Wtal fact in the controversy with ecepticflj 
Mr. Mill seems absolutely and utterly unaware. 

IThere is another passage of Mr. Mill's which we may 
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also adduce. We referred to it in our first eBsay ; but 
now that we understand more clearly Mr. Mill's etatements, 
we had better quote it entire : — 

I must protest againet addacing, as evidence of Ihe trutli of 
a fact in external miture, the diapoBition, however strong or 
however general, of the human mind to believe it. Bulief is 
not proof, and does not diepenae with the ueoeHsity of proof. I 
am aware, that to aak for evidence of a proposition which we 
are BUppoeed to believe iuBtinotively is to expose one's self to the 
charge of rejecting the authority of the human faculties ; which 
of coiiree no ooe can cODsiat^ntly do, since the human faculties 
are all which any one has to judge by : and inasmuch as the 
meaning of the word evidence is supposed to be something 
which when laid before the mind induces it to believe, to 
demand evidence when belief is ensured by the mind's own 
laws, is supposed to be appealing to the intellect against the 
intellect. But this, I apprehend, is a misunderstanding of tho 
nature of evidence. By evidence is nut meant anything and 
everj'thing which produces belief. There are many things 
which generate belief besides evidence. A mere strong asBoeia- 
tion of ideas often cansee a belief so intense as to be unshakable 
by experience or argument. Evidence is not that wliich the 
mind does or must yield to, but that which it ought to j-ield to, 
namely, that by yielding to which its belief is kept conformable 
to fact. There is no appeal from the human faculties generally, 
but there is an appeal from one human faculty to another; front 
the judging faculty to those which take cognisance of fact, the 
bcutties of sense and consciouanesa. The legitimacy of this 
appeal is admitted whenever it is allowed that our judgments 
ought to be conformable to fact. To say that belief 8uflict« for 
ils own justification is making opinion tho test of opinion ; it is 
denying the existence of any outward slandard, the conformity 
of an opinion to which constitutes the truth. We call one mode 
of forming opinions right and another wrong, because the one 
does, and the other does not, tend to make the opinion agree 
with fact — to make people believe what really is, and expect 
what really will be. Now, a mere disposition to believe, even if 
supposed instinctive, is no guarantee for the truth of the thing 
believed. If, indeed, the belief over amounted to an irresistible 
necessity, there would then bo no u«e in appealing from it, 
because there would be no possibility of altering it. But even 
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then the troth of the belief ■would not follow; it would only 
follow that mantcind were under a permanent necesaity of 
believing what might poasiblj not be true ; in other words, that 
a case might occur in which our senBea or oonaciouBnesB, if they 
could be appealed to, might testify one thing, and oar reason 
believe another.— (" Logic," vol. ii, pp. 96-98.) 

Now, to begin with the opening sentences of this para- 
graph. Of course we admit that, under particular circum- 
stances, there may lie a strong disposition of the human 
mi nd to believe untrue propositions. But Mr. Mill's state- 
ment is very different from this. No disposition to believe, 
he says, " however strong or however general," can evidence 
a fact. A more glaringly untenable philosophical statement 
never was put forth. There is literally no " fact in external 
nature," great or small, which does not rest in laBt resort, 
for the " evidence of its truth," exchmvely on " the disposi- 
tion of the human mind to believe it." This ia absolutely 
undeniable ; for consider : No one fact can possibly be 
established, except through the past experience of human 
beings. Mr. Mill of all men will not deny this. But that 
human beings ever bad this past experience is a fact to 
which not one with any show of reason could attach the 
least shred of credibility, were it not for the " disposition " 
of their " mind " to accept as true the declarations of their 
memory ; and were it not for that inward gift possessed by 
tliem, whereby they know that this acceptance ia reasonable. 
And a comment precisely similar might so easily be made 
on each successive sentence of the passage, that we should 
be guilty of tedious impertinence if we inflicted such 
comment on our readers' patience. Our inference is as 
before, that Mr. Mill, from wholly failing to apprehend the 
position of sceptics, has also wholly failed to apprehend 
the necessity of carefully considering "the motive of 
certitude." 

^Ye have said, howe^'er, that Mr. Mill is one of two 
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pbenomenist writers, who (aa we think) have advanced a 
little way beyond earlier writers of their school, towards 
discerning the existence of this question. In Mr, Mill's 
case, we are here specially referring to the ninth chapter of 
his work " On Hamilton," concerning "the interpretation 
of consciousness." In p. Ii39 he cites the distinction drawn 
by Sir W. Hamilton, between the authority of what is 
commonly called consciousneBS on one haud, Eind of what 
is commonly called intuition on the other;* and in pp. 162-3 
he espresses hearty concurrence with this diatinction.t Sir 
William proceeds— still with Mr. Mill's full approval — to 
derive an instance of this distinction &om the faculty of 
memory. "I cannot deny," he says (Mill, p. 160), "the 
actual phenomenon" that I have that present impression 
which I call an act of memory, " because my denial would 
be suicidal : hut I can without self-contradiction assert that 
[present] consciousness may he a false witness in regard to 
any former existence ; and I maintain, if I please, that the 
memory of the past, in consciousness, is nothing but a 
phenomenon, which has no reality beyond the present." Mr. 
Mill, then, has here got hold of the truth, that the two 
beliefs — belief in the present existence of the act of memory, 
and behef in the past existence of those phenomena which 
memory testifies— that these two beliefs rest on foundations 
totally different from each other. It is passing strange, 
that he should have let this truth slip from his mind after 
having once apprehended it ; that he should have failed to 
inquire accordingly, what is the basis on which hehefs of 
the latter kind reasonably rest ; and above all, that at the 

* All Ibose philognpberB oho use the word " intuitiaoB " at all, lue it in 
the tame sense. Tbey use it to elpresa tlioae truths nbich are Dot iudeed 
mere faole of present oonaaioaBness, but wbiob noveitbelusB are immediutclj 
Bud primarll; known with certitude. 

t Tbeiie are Hr. Mill's words of approval ; — " By tho conception and clear 
elpoailion of Ibis diatinotion, Sir W. Hamillou bus" shown " tlia!, whatever 
be the pOEilive lalue of liis ncbievements in metapbfsics, be has a greater 
capacity for the subject than man; metapbjsiciuns of high reputation." 
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beginning of this very chapter (at pp. 167-8) he shonld 
have expreaaed (as our readers have seen) an opinion 
directly rontrory to that doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton's which 
he endorses in pp. 162-3. 

We consider, then, that we have established a very grave 
charge indeed against Mr. Mill's philosophical character. 
It ia the very first business of a philosopher to show that 
he has a rnison d'etre ; that philosophy can eiist ; that 
human knowledge is posaible. Those who hold that no 
human knowledge is possible, ground their opinion on the 
alleged impossibility of authenticating the avouchments of 
memory. Mr. Mill not only has not solved this difficulty, 
not only baa not attempted to solve it, but has not even 
contemplated its existence. We are by no meana implying 
that herein he is inferior to other phenomenists ; on the 
contrary we have said that he is somewhat in advance of 
them : but what we wish to impress on our readers, is the in- 
credible shallowncBS of the phenomeniatio philosophy itself. 

Mr. Mill has also replied to the rest of the criticism 
which we expressed in our second essay, on his treatment 
of the memory question ; and this will be our proper place 
for dealing with his reply. One remark we made was, that 
bis statement about memory constitutes " a most pointed 
exception to his school's general doctrine, and an exception 
which no phenomonist had made before.** To this Mr. 
Mill answers ("On Hamilton," p. 210, note) that he "doubts 
whether we can point out any phenoraeniat who bos not 
made it either expressly or by implication." We reply, 
that we bad undtrstood him to admit in his^ote — and we 
had excellent reason for so undcrHtandiug him — much more 
than (as now appears) he ever intended. We understood 
him in his original note to express agreement with what 
was said in Dr. Ward's " Philosophical Introduction," on 
thie particular theme.* Now, the view set forth in that 
* Ui. Mill Mid: "Our bcllrf In Vhc tcMcitj of mrmor)' 1> cildctiUj 
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•work was identical with the view advocated in the preceding 
pages. Dr. Ward maintained, not merely that " the veracity 
of memory" in each particular case is not known by reason- 
ing or by consciousness, but further that it is known with 
certitude by means of a gift which may be called the light 
of reason ; that man's belief in the veracity of memory on 
one hand, and of present consciousness on the other, rest on 
grounds fundamentally different from each other ; but that 
each rests on evidence abundantly sufficient. Dr. Ward, 
we may add, laid his main stress on the proposition, that 
the trustworthiness of memory, in any given case whatever, 
is known, not at all by consciousness, but by the mind's 
own inward light. We had no other notion, then, but that 
Mr. Mill intended to express concurrence with this opinion. 
And even if we had otherwise doubted this, we should have 
been strongly confirmed in our existing impression by that 
comment of Mr. Mill's on Sir W. Hamilton which we so 
recently quoted. How were we to guess that the same 
writer, who praised Sir William so warmly for his " con- 
ception and clear exposition of this distinction," did not 
himself recognize the distinction ? We consider, therefore 
(as we have more than once said in the preceding pages), 
that we had excellent reasons for considering Mr. Mill' a 
view to be coincident with our own on the motive of 
certitude; andVwe now can only regret our inevitable 
mistake. We said in our first essay, that he "failed in 
consistently apprehending and bearing in mind " what we 
regard as "the true doctrine;" but we now see that he 
never in any.;pray held it. Our readers, then, will under- 
stand what was the view which we inevitably (though it 
now appears mistakenly) ascribed to Mr. Mill: and this 

ultimate," etc. " This point ia forcibly urged in " Dr. Ward's "Philosophical 
Introduction," "a book . . . showing a capacity in the writer," etc., etc. 
Nor did Mr. Mill give the most distant hint that be differed from Dr. Ward's 
view of the subject in its most essential particular. 
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being so, we easily defend the criticism expressed by U9 in 
our second essay. If Mr. Mill's doctrine bad been what 
we supposed, it would have constituted "a most pointed 
exception to bis scb'oorH general doctrine;" for we are 
certainly not aware of a single phenomeniat writer, anterior 
to Mr. Mill, who bad ao much as a glimpse of it. 

Mr. Mill further takes exception to our remark, that " if 
there ever were a paradoxical position, his is one on the 
surface." But it will now be understood that we were 
speaking of the position which we inevitably viistook for 
bis, and not of that which be really intended to assume. 
We understood him to concur with our doctrine, that the 
soul of man possesses a special gift, given for the very 
purpose of authenticating intuitions. On such & supposi- 
tion we do think it paradoxical to hold that there is just 
one class of intuitions and no more. But we need hardly 
say that the statement is of no controversial importance, 
and we willingly withdraw it. 

Wc confess, however, with regret one piece of carelesa- 
ness, which Mr. Mill has pointed out. We did not suffici- 
ently bear in mind that he had " avowedly left the question 
open, whether our perception of our own personality is not " 
another "case of the same kind ; " another case of intuition. 

We now pass from Mr, Mill's doctrine (or rather absence 
of doctrine) on the motire of certitude, to his doctrine on 
the rule thereof. In particular as regards primary truths : 
what is the characteristic, wo should have liked to ask him, 
of those judgments which man may reasonably accept as 
immediately and primarily evident? F. lileutgen answers 
■ — and we are heartily in accord — that all those and only 
those judgments may reasonably be accepted as immediately 
evident which man's existing cognitive faculties imme- 
diately avouch as certain. 

Now, whether it be taken as proof of Mr. KfiU's obscurity 
or of our own duluoss, certain it is that ou Ihit point also. 
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when we wrote our first essay, we considered Mr. Mill's 
doctrine to be far nearer our own than it really is. We 
were led astray by such passages as the following, which 
we quoted in p. 26 : — " The verdict of our immediate and 
intuitive conviction is admitted on all hands to be a decision 
without appeal." " As regards almost all, if not all, philo- 
sophers '* — and by his very phrase (we said) he implies 
that he at all events is no«dissentient — ''the questions which 
divided them have never turned on the veracity of con- 
sciousness : '* where (as we explained) he is, by his own 
express avowal, using the word "consciousness*' in Sir 
W. Hamilton's sense of " immediate and intuitive convic- 
tion." What Sir W. Hamilton calls "the testimony of 
consciousness," so Mr. Mill proceeds, "to something beyond 
itself, may be and is denied ; but what is denied has almost 
always been that consciousness gives the testimony, not 
that if given it must he believed.'* We might have added 
other similar statements. Thus (p. 187) : " what con- 
sciousness directly reveals, together with what can be 
legitimately inferred from its revelations, composes by 
universal admission all that we know." " All agree with " 
Sir W. Hamilton (p. 165), " in the position itself, that a 
real fact of consciousness cannot be denied." These 
sentences, one would have thought, are most plain and 
unmistakable in their assertion, that whatever is declared 
by men's " immediate and intuitive conviction " is indubit- 
ably true. Then there was another reason also for crediting 
Mr. Mill with the same theory, viz. that, according to 
this interpretation of his words, he would have laid down 
a solid basis for his belief in the veracity of memory. If 
those judgments may reasonably be accepted as primarily 
evident, which man's existing cognitive faculties imme- 
diately avouch as certain, then the various declarations of 
memory indubitably rank among primarily evident truths. 
In the same essay, however, we quoted other sentences 
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of Mr. Mill, which point to quite a different — indeed, a 
directly contradictory — theory on the rule of certitude. 
This theory is, that no judgment can be reasonably ac- 
cepted by me as immediately evident which would not 
have been declared by my cognitive faculties in their earliest 
and primordial state* And the sentences of Mr. Mill, 
which we quoted as seeming to express this theory, are 
such as the following. Men should only accept, he says, 
** what consciousness told them at the time when its revela- 
tions were in their pristine purity.'* ** We have no means 
of interrogating consciousness in the only circumstances in 
which it is possible for it to give a trustworthy answer.** 
And we might have added several others even stronger. 
That which is " a fact of our consciousness in its present 
artiji<'ial state " may possibly ** have no claim to the title of 
a fact of consciousness generally, or to the unlimited credence 
given to what is originally consciousness" (p. 163). "We 
cannot study the original elements of our mind in the facts 
of our present consciousness " (p. 179). ** Could we try the 
e\])Qnmeuto{ the first consciousness in any infant . . . what- 
ever was present in that first consciousness would be the 
genuine testimony of consciousness '* (p. 178). And accord- 
ingly Mr. Mill complains, that **in all Sir W. Hamilton's 
writings " no " single instance can be found in which, 
before registering a belief as a part of our consciousness 
from the beginning, he thinks it necessary to ascertain that 
it has not grown up subsequently " (p. 181). Of course Sir 
W. Hamilton never dreamed of the strange tenet here 
taken for granted by Mr. Mill. He never dreamed of the 
tenet, that what he called ** consciousness '* — i.e., as Mr. 

• Wo expre88<Hl this theory, however, Bomewhnt incorrectly. Mr. MiU, 
wo said, **8L'ern8 to imply thitt the lata of mati's mentcU constitution aro 
ohanf^eil during hiH prognnH from infancy to manhood." The theory wo 
are criticizing huH fiiultfl ('nou<;li of its own to an8W«T for, but need not be 
under8t(KHl as involving; w) grcut a paradox as this. Mr. Mill pointed out to 
ua Uiis mibapprcbcusiou in a private letter. 
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Mill himaelf esplains, " immediate and intuitive conviction " 
— is no rule of certitude, except aa regards its primordial 
avouchments. 

This tenet, indeed — we must really be allowed to say — 
ia 80 transparently shallow that we were very unwilling 
to believe it could be Mr. Mill's. In our first easay accord- 
ingly we declared, " we cannot persuade ourselvea that lie 
really meana what he seems to say." When, however, we 
looked more narrowly at Mr. Mill's language with a view 
to our third essay, we arrived at a different conclusion ; 
and "we found his meaning," as we said, "much more 
pronounced and unmistakable than we bad fancied." 
We observed particularly (what had escaped our notice) 
that he alleges this theory in direct opposition to the other, 
as his reason for upholding what he calls the " psycho- 
logical " as contrasted with the " introspective " method of 
philosophizing {"On Hamilton," p. 179). This consideration 
ia deeiaive. We are obliged accordingly to credit this grave 
writer with the theory which he so energetically professes, 
and to understand Mm aa holding that no declaration of 
my cognitive faculties ia trustworthy, unless it be a 
declaration which those faculties would have put fortb 
when I was " an infant ; " when I " first opened my eyes 
to the light " (" On Hamilton," p. 178). 

Certainly he has here assumed very solid ground against 
necessiats.* He may very safely challenge them to show, 
if they can, that when they were infants, first opening their 
eyes to the light, their faculties would have avouched aa a 
necessary truth the triangularity of trilaterals, or the 
divergency of two interaeoting straight lines. But then he 
absolutely slaughters himself, by the weapon which he 
raises against his opponents. We would thus address one 

• The word " neoeBaariftn ta irrtitricvably npproprifttod to Ibe purpose of 
designatiDg those who deny /m irilt. We hnve coined, therefote, tho word 
in tho tt>xt, to dprma uii ideu for which eome noid or otLor h argeutly 
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of his disciples. You are very confident, doubtless, that 
you really experienced this or that fact, which you re- 
member to have occurred an hour or so ago ; and you will 
very readily admit that if such memory were not trust- 
worthy, experimental science would be even more utterly 
impossible than metaphysical. Yet have you any ground 
(even the faintest) for even conjecturing, that when you 
were a new-bom infant — or, for that matter, when you were 
a baby half a year old — ^your memory could truly testify 
the experience of your last hour ? Of course not. When, 
therefore, Mr. Mill assumes the trustworthiness, whether of 
his own or other men's memory, he is suicidally abandon- 
ing the '* psychological,'* and contenting himself with the 
" introspective " method. Or, in other words, that ** psy- 
chological" method, which he regards as the one safeguard 
of sound philosophy, overthrows the whole possibility of 
experimental science. 

But, in fact, we are greatly understating the case. 
Take any one of Mr. Mill's living disciples. We have been 
saying that, on his own theory, the avouchments of his 
present memory are not primarily and immediately known 
by him as true. But in our third essay we have further 
urged, that (on his own theory) he has no means of even 
making the inquiry whether they be true or no. He can- 
not, we say, so much as begin to investigate the question 
whether his existing memory be trustworthy, without taking 
for granted that it is so ; for, unless he trust his existing 
memory, he cannot so much as draw the most obvious of 
conclusions from the simplest of premisses. But if he 
takes for granted that the avouchments of his present 
memory are true, then he is taking the present, and not 
the primordial, declaration of his faculties as his rule of 
certitude. We cannot conjecture why Mr. Mill has left 
wholly unanswered this very direct objection, which we had 
80 clearly and definitely expressed. 
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So far we have argued against thia amazing theory 
from its consequences. Wo have maintained that, by up- 
holding it, Mr. Mill inflicts on himself no less a calamity 
than that of philosophical suicide. Let us now in turn 
consider the same theory as regards the evidence mldiicible 
for its tnith. It is necessarily an essential part of the 
foundation on which Mr. Mill's whole philosophy rests ; 
and we have a right to expect, therefore, that it shall itself 
be inexpugnable. Yet was tbere ever, we ask, a more 
gratuitous and arbitrary dictum than that whatever men's 
faculties declared in their primordial condition, is infallibly 
true ? On what ground (from his point of view) could Mr. 
Mill even guess, that whatever a baby's memory distinctly 
testifies is infallibly true ? Was there ever otherwise such 
a basis as this attempted for a philosophical system 7 such 
a foundation as this laid down as the one support of all 
human knowledge ? The whole mass of human knowledge 
is made utterly dependent on what is about the most 
gratuitous and arbitrary hypothesis which can well be 
imagined. 

Do we, then, oarHelves, Mr. Mill might ask, doubt that 
the avouchment of men's faculties in their earlier state is 
infallibly true ? Speaking generally, we do not doubt this 
at all ; though we should be sorry to commit ourselves on 
Mr. Mill's case, of the new-bom infant first opening his 
eyes to the light. But we maintain confidently that the 
veracity of my piimordiul faculties — instead of being a 
primary truth — is an inference from the veracity of my 
present faculties. Our position is most intelligible. What- 
ever my existing faculties indubitably declare I am under 
a necessity of infallibly knowing to be true, and I infer 
from this fact that I possess a special gift (called by 
scholastics the light of reason) which authenticates the 
veracity of these faculties. Of these none is more vitally 
epsontial thau tliat of memory; and by means of this 
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faculty I know with infallible certainty a large number of 
facts in my past life. Looking back at these, I find myself 
to have possessed, at every period to which my memory 
reaches, the same light of reason which I possess now ; and 
I infer, therefore, that then, no less than now, my faculties 
were veracious. In one word, the veracity of men's 
faculties in their earlier state is inferred from their present 
veracity ; whereas Mr. Mill, by a preposterous inversion of 
the natural order, would authenticate the present by means 
of the past. 

Such is the contrast we would draw between the 
theories of what may respectively be called ** primordial ** 
and " existing " certitude. At the same time, we have been 
uniformly careful to urge that there may be serious mis- 
takes in interpreting the avotichment of men's existing 
faculties. Particularly, we altogether admitted in our 
first essay, "that again and again inferences are so 
readily and imperceptibly drawn as to be most easily 
mistaken for intmtions.'' In accordance with this we pro- 
ceeded to say, that " in arguing hereafter with Mr. Mill wo 
shall have no right of alleging aught as certainly a primi- 
tive truth without proving that it cannot be an opinion 
derived inferentially from experience." In our third essay 
we acted sedulously on this principle : we argued carefully 
that those moral judgments, which we were maintaining to 
be intuitive, could not possibly be derived from experience, 
however rapid and imperceptible the process of inference 
might be supposed to be. We have no means of knowing 
on what ground Mr. Mill would base his opposition to the 
conclusions of that essay ; but we still strongly incline to 
the opinion there expressed, that he would oppose it in no 
other way than by falling back on his own amazing theory 
of jmmorilM certitude. 

In regard to our second essay, our impression is 
different. The main purpose of that essay was to establish 
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against Mr. Mill the doctrine that the whole body of 
mathematical truth possesses the attribute of necessity. 
Now, if Mr. Mill really admitted that men's cognitive 
faculties in their existing state declare this doctrine, and if 
he denied the doctrine on no other ground than that the 
faculties of a new-bom infant would give no such testimony, 
we should consider him abundantly refuted by the preceding 
remarks. But we still think, as we thought when we wrote 
the essay, that he assumes ground far stronger and more 
plausible than this. He alleges, we think, that necessists 
do not accurately analyze the declaration of their existing 
faculties. I consider myself e.g. to cognize, as a self- 
evident and necessary truth, that every trilateral figure is 
triangular : but Mr. Mill would reply, that experience has 
most unexceptionally united in my mind the two ideas of 
trilateralness and triangularity; and that accordingly I 
mistake for intuition what is really a rapid and unconscious 
inference from experience. In the remaining part of our 
essay, then, this is the issue to be handled. And in this 
later part of our discussion we are far more favourably cir- 
cumstanced than we have been in our earlier. Hitherto 
we have trodden ground on which Mr. Mill can hardly 
be said to have entered into express controversy with 
us at all, because of his silence on our first essay, and 
on that part of our third which is connected therewith. 
But as to our second essay — on the necessary character of 
mathematical truth — he has encountered us explicitly, and 
said all which he deemed necessary for our refutation. We 
have the immense advantage, therefore, of knowing all 
which can be said against us by that opponent, who is (to 
our mind), immeasurably the ablest and most persuasive of 
his school. 

Certainly at the outset, Mr. Mill's theory on mathe- 
matical axioms is very startling. If I were asked what are 
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tboHe truths which are best known to me bj const^*^ 
uniform experience, all the worlil except phenomenist 
philoBOphera would be greatly surprised by any hesitation 
in my reply. The trutha, I ahould answer, best known to 
me by constant and uniform experience are such as these : 
that fire burns ; that water quenches fire ; that wood floats 
on water, while stones sink therein, etc. But Mr. Mill 
tells me, that this reply is a complete mistake ; that thera 
is another class of truths, known to me by experience with 
an immeasurably greater degree of fanuHarity than those 
just mentioned. I ask in amazement to what truths be 
can possibly be referring ; and he tells me, to such aa 
these : that trilaterala are triangular, and that intersecting 
straight lines mutually diverge. This is indubitably hia 
proposition ; for consider : I have no tendency whatever to 
regard the former class of truths {the effect of water upon 
fire, etc.) as eternal and immutable ; whereas lie assures 
me, that ray considering the lallcr class (the triangularity 
of trilaterals, etc.) to possess these attributes arises exclu- 
sivoly from their having been to me such constant matters 
of experience. He considers, therefore, that the triangularity 
of trilaterals has been to me an immeasurably more 
constant matter of experience than have been the most 
familiar and every-day properties of fire and water. And 
while this is indubitably Mr. Mill's thesis, no less indubit- 
ably at first bearing it stai'tles me beyond expression. Ask 
the vast majority of Englisiimen how often they have 
observed that tire burns or that water quenches it ; they 
will reply they have experienced it almost every day of 
their lives. Ask them, on the contrary, how often they 
have observed that trilaterals are triangular ; tbcy wilt 
tell you that they have never to their knowledge experi- 
enced it from the day they were born. Mr. Mill's statement, 
then, is asimredly on the surface a startliiLg paradox ; 
aud we are coufideut that closer examination will bIiow 
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it to be undeuiably and demonstrably erroneous. This 
closer examination is TTbat we are now to undertake, and 
we will begin with reciting certain argumentatiTe pre- 
liminaries : — 

I. We did not in our essay attempt any analysis of the 
word " necessary," nor even inquire whether such' analysis 
ia possible. "Our present purpose," we said, "will lead 
U8 only to attempt such a delineation and embodiment of 
this idea as shall make clear the point at issue. When we 
call a proposition "neeesBary," then, we mean to say that 
its contradictory is an intrinsically impossible chimera ; is 
that which could not he found in any possible state of 
existence ; which even Omnipotence would be unable to 
effect." To this explanation of the word Mr. Mill's silence 
gives consent. 

II. Mr. Mill himself is a phenomenist, one who avowedly 
denies the coguizableness of necessary truth as such. If 
he admitted that there is so much as one science which is 
conversant throughout with necessary truth, he would, ipso 
facto, be going over bag and baggage to what is now his 
enemies' camp. It was well worth while, then, as we said, 
"to choose some special field whereon to join issue as a 
specimen of the rest." Now, " there is one particular 
class of truths, which will be generally accepted as in every 
respect most fitted to effect a clear and salient result." 
Our contention then was, that viathematical truths — vast 
and inexhaustible as is their number — are cognizable by 
mankind as necessary. 

III. But it was possible very greatly to narrow this 
issue. " Mr. Mill will not of course deny that, if mathe- 
matical axioms are necessary, the vahdity of syllogistic 
reasoning must be also a necessary verity; and that the 
whole body, therefore, of mathematical truth possesses 
the same character." Our thesis was accordingly, "that 
mathematical axioma (arithmetical, aJgebraic, geometrical) 
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are self-evidently necessary truths." And by the term 
" axioms," for the purpose of our discussion, we under- 
stood "those verities which mathematicians assume as 
indubitably true, and use as the first premisses of their 
science." Mr. Mill tacitly accepts all this as a fair and 
straightforward joining of issue. 

IV. We next come to a question of words. It is plain 
that propositions may be divided, if we please, into two 
classes : those which express no more than has been 
already expressed by the subject, and those which do 
express more. Now, it so happens that a distinction, sub- 
stantially similar to this, is of vital importance in the dis- 
cussion between necessists and phenomenists ; and it is 
very desirable, therefore, that na7Hes shall be given to the 
two above-named classes. All non-Catholics since Kant, 
of either school, have used the words "analytical" and 
" synthetical " for thia purpose. But a CatboHc cannot so 
Qse these words without risk of serious misconception, 
because Catholic philosophy has affixed to them quite a 
different sense. What Catholics mean by calling a pro- 
position " analytical "—so F. Kleutgen explains — is that 
" by simply considering the idea of the subject and predicate, 
one comes to see that there exists between them that 
relation which the projwsition expresses." But, as we shall 
immediately urge, a most important class of those propo- 
sitions which non- Catholics call " synthetical " possess the 
very property mentioned by F. Kleutgen ; and these are 
accordingly denominated by Catholics "analytical." In 
our second essay, wo attempted to evade this difficulty 
by calling these two classes respectively " tautologons" 
and " significant." An able writer, however, in the 
Siieclalor was reasonably led by this nomenclature to 
misunderstand some of our remarks ; and we cannot our- 
selves, on consideration, defend its appropriateness. We 
will adopt, therefore, the words used by Sir W. Hamilton 
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for the purpose before ua, and will uae the two words, 
"explicative," "ampliative." Prom this, moreover, we 
obtain the incidental advantage, that these two phrases are 
to our mind really more fitted to express the intended 
distinction than the other two. 

"We will define, then, these two terms thus. " Explicative " 
propositions are those which declare no more than that 
some idea (1) is, or (2) is not, identical with or included in 
some other idea. If the former, they are " positively 
explicative ; " if the latter, " negatively " so. " Ampliative " 
propositions are those which declare more than this. And 
it may he worth while to add, that various propositions 
rank technically under the former head which in common 
parlance would not be called so much as "explicative," but 
are mere truisms : as " this apple is this apple," or " is an 
apple." 

V. All positively explicative propositions are at once 
reducible to the principle of identity " A is A." Take e.g. 
as one example, "all hard subatancee resist pressure:" 
there is no vienning in this proposition, except that "all 
hard substances are hard ; " or " all Eubstances which resist 
pressure resist pressure." • 

VI. A second purely verbal explanation, " Self-evident " 
truths, in the present essay, are by no means the same 
thing with " primary " truths, but are only a particular 
clagg of them. All those truths are " primary," which are 
known to human beings imwediateli/, and which need not 
to be inferred from other truths. But we call no truth 
"self-evident," unless it be cognized as certain hy merely 
pondering the proposition which expresses it ; by pene- 

* We idb; be allowed a tnomenl's dlgrcMion ta repeat a remark made 
by ua oa ■ former occasion. We miggeeted tlint wbat have been colleil 
" the fundamentiU laws of tliouglit," are but different exhibitions of the 
principle of identity. ThoB, the principle of contradiotlon ; " any tiling vrlijch 
is not — B ii — not B ; " the principle of excluded middle ; " anjUiiug nhich 
is — not B <a not — B." 
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trating and coniparinj 
tively expressed by the proposition's subject and predicate. 
The fact that I was miserably cold a short time ago — if it 
be a fact— is to me a " primary " truth : neverthelesB it is 
not a " Belf-evideut " one, becaase it is known to me as 
certain, not by my pondering the proposition which ex- 
presses it, but by my consulting the attestation of my 
memory." 

We should add, that these self-evident truths are called 
by scholastic writers " principles " and " axioms." The 
latter term is of much philosophical service ; but the word 
" principles " has in English so many different senses that 
wc do not think it very well fitted to be a teclinical term. 
In our present discussion we must refrain from using even 
the word "axioms" in its scholastic sense, because Mr. 
Mill gives the name " axioms " to the first premisses of 
mathematical science, while denying that those premisses 
are self-evident. There is another expression, common in 
modern philosophy. Those truths are said to be " cog- 
nizable a priori," which may be known independently of 
experience, whether they be self-evident or only dMiwible 
from self-evident premisses. Such truths are called in 
Catholic philosophy " metaphysically certain." 

VII, All self-evident truths are jifC€»$an/. This follows 
at once from the theory of certitude. Take the proposition 
" every trilateral is triangular : " and let ns assume for the 
moment that this proposition is self-erident ; or ui other 
words that it is known by me to be true, if I do but duly 
ponder it. But, as we urged in the earher part of our 
essay, the declaration of my faculties infullibly corre- 
Bi>uuds with objective truth. Take therefore any trilateral 
which can exist in the universe — which can be funned 

* Wo taa woll Awaro that we did lurt in onr former Meaja pTcaerrs thii 
dlitinction vt ni(wniiig belw«Mi "iirimarj" nod " wtr-eTiilent." but wa us 
gtupiniuu tbnl ll will be found condudre to clevDeat of tbonghl. 
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by Omnipotenoe itself — I know infallibly of this trilateral 
that it is triangular. It will be seen, then, by reverting to 
that very explanation of the word " necessary" which we 
gave at Btarting, that the triangularity of every trilateral 
— if it be a "self-evident" — muet also be a "neceasary" 
truth. 

Vin. Mr. Mill nowhere, of course, dreams of denying 
that all explicative propositions are self-evident. And 
certainly — though he would doubtless wisli to avoid the 
word "necessary" — we take for granted he would admit 
that the truth " A is A " must hold good in every possible 
sphere of existence.* It is not therefore absolutely accu- 
rate to say that he denies the cognizableness of any 
necessary truth, but only of auy necessary truth which is . 
not purely explicative. At the same time, we most heartily 
concur with him in holding that these truths "A is A," 
"B ia B," "C is C " — though they went through all the 
letters of a thousand alphabets — are utterly sterile, aud 
cannot by any possible mutual combination germinate into 
an organic whole. There can be no syllogism without a 
middle term. Although, therefore, it may not be strictly 
true to say that Mr. Mill denies all necessary truth, he does 
deny the possibility of any necessary science; and denies 
also the cognizableness of any such necessary truths as we 
may call " fruitful," 

IX, On the other hand, he holds as firmly as we do, that 
mathematical axioms are ampliative and not explicative : 
indeed, he would consider, as we do, that this fact is suffi- 
ciently proved by the very existence of mathematical science, 
Takeour ordinary instance, " all trilateral are triangular:" 
no one would dream of saying that the idea " triangular " 

* Yet wa obserre that even thna we take too mueA for granted. " Whether 
the three so-fsllod fnndamentBl luvra," he esyH ("On HamiJtou," p. 131) — and 
the prinoiple of ideqtit; is om of thew three^"aro laws of oar thnnphts 
, . . nt'rrdy beeauif we perieice them to be vaivertaUs (rue of all obtrved 
phtnommta, I will not pocilivelj decide." 
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isidentical with, oreontainedin.theidea "trilateral."* AnJ 
though 8ome able writers have maintained that the axioms 
of arithmetic are parely explicative, this ia not the place to 
oppose them ; because Mr. Mill dissents from them as 
eagerly and as confidently as we do. We briefly referred 
to this question in our second essay. 

We are thus at last brought to the point at issue between. 
Mr. Mill and ourselves. He denies, whereas we affirm, that 
various ampUative propositions are self-evident and neces- 
sary. And we are now to join issue on mathematical axioms, 
as being special and critical instances of the general class 
" arapliative." 

In general accordance with what has been expressed, wa 
thus laid down in oar second essay the immediate ground 
on which the discussion was to turn. "If in any case," 
we said, "I know by my very conception of some ens, 
that a certain attribute, not included in that conception, 
is truly predicable of that ens, such predication is a self- 
evident necessary proposition." These words defiued with 
strict accuracy, as our readers will liave seen, the kind of 
necessaij truth of which Mr. Mill certainly denies the exist- 
ence, though they are incidentally faulty in expression, aa 
implying that erplicativc propositions are not tieeegaaiy, 
Mr. Mill himself might admit, tliough In different phrase- 
ology, that exphcative propositions are self-evident and 
necessarj' ; and the controversy between him and ourselves 
turns on the question whether certain ampliatirr proposi- 
tions ore not self-evident and necessary also. Moreover, as 
has been seen, t/they are self-evident, it follows that they 
are neceBsary. 

Here, then, is the direct and central combat we have to , 

* F. ElcQ^cn ttrowcdlf nnKran Kilh Kanl'i dnetTin(\, on Ilia n>Bntzsh1*- 
Dcu vt " uyuUji-tiwil a priori pTupoailiatm " as •clf-ovidont ; diflrriiig onlf 
ttnta liim nii tlic np|iri>priat«DeB) at Uii* pnrlieiilar wiir^ " arDttielitml." Ob 
Ihli portiatilnt Uiaro U Dn illflbreDoe nf dnctrlno, bill on); tit wmtl. bolWMDu 
othfr writon ol Ui« tnhulaitio ftilluwing Mid Ibe pbikwiphor uf KMiigsbcig, 
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fight out with Mr. Mill, and we beg our readers to con- 
centrate on it their best attention. We take, aB our pattern 
specimen, the judgment "all trilaterals are triangular." 
We maintain (1) that this Judgment is ampliative; because 
(as is manifest) the idea "triaugular" is neither identical 
with, nor contained in, the idea "trilateral," We maintain 
(2) that this judgment is self-evident : because its truth is 
known by duly pondering the proposition wliioh expresses 
it ; because, as soon as I have apprehended it, I need not 
go ever so httle beyond the region of my own thoughts in 
order to cognize its truth. Mr. Mill's reply is substantially 
as follows ; and we print his whole paragraph in a note, 
that our readers may judge for themselves whether we have 
misconceived him,* The propoaitiim "all trilaterals are 
triangular " — so Mr. Mill answers in effect — is indubitably 
ampliative ; because the idea expressed by the predicate is 
not identical with, nor contained in, that expressed by the 
subject. But the Jmlgment espresBed by the proposition is 

* " It iH uoC ilGDied nor deniable tbat tbere are propertiea of UuDgs which 
we know to he true '(as Dr. Ward eipressos it) by our ' very eon<!eption ' of 
tlie tiling. But lliis U DO arguuuat ugaintt out knowiDg thi-m solely by ez- 
perieiioe, far these ore casea in which, id the very prDcesB of foimiug the 
conception, we have experietiw of the diet. It is not likely that Dr. Ward 
liaa reiuTned to the notion [«o long abandoned and evva forgotten by in- 
tuitioDieta) of ideas literally lunate, and tliinks that ve briug into tlie world 
the ooii(7«ptiou of a trilateral figure read; made. He doubtlcas believes that 
it is at least auggeited by obiervatlon of objects. Now, the fact of three 
sidoe and that of three angles are so intimately linked together in exti^mal 
natnre, that it is iniponaible for (he conception of a three-sided flguru to get 
into the niind without earrying into the mind with It the oonception of tbri« 
KDgles. Thererore, when we have onoo got the conception of a trilnternl, we 
have no need of further eiperienot- to prove triangularity. Tlie conception 
itself, which represents all onr previous experience, sulUces, And if the . 
association theory be true, it must follow from it that whenever any property 
of external things is in the relation to the things wbii'h is ruquirod for the 
formatiou of an iniiepurBble asHOoialion, that property will get into the con- 
ception, slid be bi'ticvud without further proof. Dr. Ward will my that 
triaDgolority is not included in the ouuception of trihttenl. But this is 
onlf true in the sense that triangularity is nut in the aonitotatioa of the 
name. Many allributes, nut ineluded in the deSuition, nm iacludeil in the 
conception. Dr. Ward tannol but see that on the eiperieoce bypothiiais, this 
not only may but uiuit be the can." (" On Uanitton," p. 337, note.) 

VOL. 1. It 
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not ampliative at all, but explicative.' Why ? Becauafl, 
in consequence of the singular uniformity of my past 
experience, I bave come to include triangularity in my Tery 
idea of trilateralness ; because, through this uniformity of 
experience, I have acquired an inability of thinking of a 
figure aa trilateral without at tbe same moment (implicitly, 
at least) thinking of it as triangulai'. According to Mr. Mill, 
then, wben an adult expresses the proposition that " all 
trilaterals arc triangular," the judgment which he elicits 
would he Iralt) analyzed and eiprc-Kaed by a different pro- 
position ; by the proposition, that " all ligures which have 
three sides and three angles are triangular." But thiB 
proposition is of course purely explicative, and is admitted 
by Mr, Mill himself to be self-evident. 

We are bo very confident of our cause, that we earnestly 
desire to exhibit Mr. Mill's theory at its thoroughly best 
advantage. We will put it, therefore, this way. The pro- 
position was onoe placed before me for the first time in a 
formulized shape (perhaps in some "object-lesson"), that 
" horses differ greatly from each other in colour." Thongli 
(by hypothesis) I have never before expressly contemplated 
that proposition in form, I at once recognize it as espressing 
a freshly familiar truth ; a truth vividly known to me by 
every day's experience. Now, the very same thing took 
place — 80 Mr. Mill would say — when the proposition was 
first placed before me iu a formulized shape, that "all 
trilatcrals are triangular : " I recognize it at once, as ex- 
pressing a freshly familiar truth, vividly known to me by 

* It mB}r be uked lio* nnr Mcrii'tinri of thin opinion to Mr, Mill is remn- 
eilrable mitli our n-iH'nt itttemcut. that Im rcgarda mulheiuittical aiinma it« 
UDjiliftlire impnaitionii. Bui the unawet ii mort euy. Aooordi&g to 
bin. mj jail(cnu'nt tlint all triUlunila aro tiianguliu «aj mnptiiklive wbud flrat 
1 forniod it, kdi) IndeoJ Tor a coDtidt'nble timo an«rwanJa. lie noniidun 
that it waa Aral foriuail tlimU);li niy vipcrii'nr« uf eatvrtial naliire; and 
iliat it becaniB moro anil mure fauiliu and iDtDnaifiixl liy Ihr. Minr m>jw 
until at liul (iw uxplaiiinl lii tliH tt-il) it brtviiin part of 1117 uiuil'i liabitiud 
rnniltun tuA la easily miitakoD for an inlnition. 
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every day's experience. According to Mr. Mil], tlie triangu- 
larity of trilaterals is a truth as freshly Imown to me by 
daily experience ae is the fact that horses are of different 
colours or that wood fioats on water. Nay, aocording to 
Mr. Mill, the first-named truth is known to me with in- 
definitely graater freshness of familiarity tliau are the two 
latter. For consider : Mr. Mill admits that all mankind 
are under an incapacity of conceiving that even Omni- 
potence could form a non-triangular trilateral ; whereas no 
one of cultivated mind has the slightest difficulty in con- 
ceiving that Omnipotence could make wood sink in the 
■water, or could make all horses of the same colour. And 
it is Mr. Mill's precise allegation, that this contrast arises 
exclusively from the fact that experience is so very much 
more peremptorily uniform (if we may so express ourselves) 
in testifying the triangularity of trilaterals than in testifying 
the above-named properties of wood and of horses." Mr. 
Mill's contention, then, is as follows :— " The truth that all 
trilaterals are triangular, is known by every one with 

* "Dr. Ward sayi ibiit mere oaoBtatit and unlForm experienoa oaunot 
imraibly loooaat tnr the mind's oonTiotioD or iclF-sTidont neociait;. Nor do 
I pretend that it diicB. The eipurienco mnst nnt oqIj be onnstaut and uni- 
form, but the jiixInpMltioD of the furta in eipeiieooe mint be immediate 
■nddoBe; n« wbII aa surly, fmniliflr, and bo free from even the Bemblance 
expepllnn that no cauntor-OBSoi-iiitian could pmaibly ariae." ("On 
Hamilton," p. 33!), note,) " Whetbor the " malhematioai "axiiHn nceda oon- 
flmiatl'in or not, it receives oouflrmatioa in ulmnst every instatit of out livaB- 
. . . Experimentnl proof croirda in upon us' in snch endless profitsion, and 
without one iuitaniK in wbioh there can be even a siispioion of an eioeptiim 
bi the rule, thnt we should soon have stronger ground for believing ths 
axiom, even as an experimental trutb, than ire have for almont any of the 
KBtieriil truths which we eonressedly learn from the evidence of the unset. 
Independcintly of a priori cTidetin?, we should oertainly Itelieve it with an 
iatcnaity of coDTictioa far greater than we acconl to any ordinary physical 
trath. . . . Where, then, is the uecesait; for assumlne that oar rc^'ognition 
of tlieso truths ban a different urt(;in Friim the rest of our knowledge, when 
Its existenoe is perfdotly accounted Fer by supposing its origin to bo the 
nine? when the oaaaea which produce belief in all olbcr Instincee ejtlst 
in this inslaiioe, Hod in a degroe of strength at much superior to what exisla 
In olliar cases M the inten«ily ot the belieF ilself is saperlot ? " (■■ Logic," 
p. 2ff7.) 
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iadefiiiitely greater freshness of familiarity than the truth 
that wood floats upon water." This is what be affirms, 
and what we deny ; and it la precisely on this point that 
issue is joined. 

As politicians would say, wo cannot desire a better issue 
than this to go the country upon. We aflirm as an in- 
dubitable matter of fact, that Mr. Mill is here contradicted 
by the most obvious experience. We affirm as an indu- 
liitable matter of fact, that ninety-nine hundredths of man- 
Idnd not only do not know the triangularity of trilaterals 
with this extraordinary freshness of familiarity,' but do not 
know it (It all. Those who have not studied the elements 
of geometry — with hardly an exception — if they were told 
that trilaterals are triangular, and if they understood the 
statement, would as simply receive a new piece of informa- 
tion as they did when they were first told the death of 
Napoleon III. Then, as to those who are beginning the 
study of mathematics, A youth of fifteen, we said in our 
second essay, is beginning to learn geometry, and his 
tutor points out to him that every trilateral ia triangular. 
Does he naturally reply — as he would if his tutor were 
telling him that hortes arr of different rohurs — "of course 
the fact is so ; I have observed it a thousand times " ? Ou 
the contrary, in all probability the proposition will bo 
entirely new to him ; and yet, notwithstanding its novelty, 
will at once commend itself as a self-evident truth.' 
Lastly, take those who learned the elements of geometry 
when 'they were young, and are now busily engaged in 

■ Hr. MUl cloei oot directlj rcplj to tliii allegHtiou of onn. Not doM 
li« ontire Mr. UnhuSy'i teallniuDjr, quuUd hj ui ia tho uiili'. " A mnthe- 
nutioul Iriciitl." iu]r» (\u> Lith-r, " tolil inv liu pcrfuctly well romoinlieml, wLea 
K Iki]', bnlng taught, HJtlinut imclcrstMicliiig it. tLu uiuni, tliul tvm ■UBi);ht 
line* ninliot iufIuk a apBcc, Whifu tlie fuurth {ilojioilliija nf Eiiuliil vuit 
iliuwii Ip liim. be tomumbeia Uic univcrsalil)' and uuotwily of Uia >&iom at 
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political, or forensic, or commercial life. If the triangularity 
of trilateraU were mentioned to them, they would remember, 
doubtless, that they had been taught in their youth to see 
the self-evidence of this truth ; but they would also re- 
member, that for years and years it had been absent from 
tbeir thoughts. Is it seriously Mr, Mill would allege, that 
they know the triangularity of trilaterals with the same 
&esfanes3 of famihar experience (or rather with indefinitely 
greater freshness of familiar experience) with which they 
know the tendency of fire to burn and of water to quench 
it ? or with which they respectively know the political 
events of the moment, or the practice of the courts, or the 
habits of the Stock Exchange ? If he did allege this in his 
zeal for a theory, we should confidently appeal against so 
eccentric a statement to the common Bense and common 
experience of mankind. 

But is it not, then, Mr. Mill might ask, a matter to 
every man of every-day experience, that trilaterala are 
triangular ? If by " every-day experience " he means 
" every day oftsenvid'on " — and his argument requires this, 
— we answer confidently iji the negative. Even if we could 
not lay our finger on the precise fallacy which has misled 
Mr. Mill, it would be none the leas certain that he has been 
misled. It cannot possibly be true that the triangularity 
of trilaterals is a matter to every man of every-day observa- 
tion, because (as we said just now) patently and undeniably 
the mass of men know nothing whatever about it. But 
Mr. Mill's fallacy is obvious enough to those who will look 
at facts as they really are. In the first place — putthig 
aside that very small minority who are predominantly 
occupied with mathematical studies — the very notion of a 
" trilateral " does not occur to men at all, except accidentally 
and on rare occasions. It is not because my eyes light by 
chance on three straws mutually intersecting, or on some 
other natural object calculated to suggest a trUateruI, that 
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therefore any thought of that figure, either explicit!; or 
implicitly, enters my mind. I am probably musing on 
ma.tterB indefinitely more interesting and exciting ; the 
prospects of the coming parliamentary division, or the point 
of law wliich I am going down to argue, or the syraptoma 
of the patient whom I am on my way to visit, or the pro- 
bable fluctuation of the funds. The keen geometrician may 
see trilaterals in stocks and stones, and think of trilaterala 
on the shghtest provocation : but what proportion of the 
human race are keen geometriciaoB ? 

Then, secondly — still excluding these exceptional geome- 
tricians — for a hundred times that observation might suggest 
to me the thought of a trilateral, not more than once perhaps 
will it suggest to me the truutiiiihirity of such trilateral. Mr. 
Mill himself will admit, we suppose, that such explicit 
observation is comparatively rare ; but he will urge, probably, 
that I impVicitln observe the triangularity of every trilateral 
which I remark. We will make, then, a very simple sup- 
position, for the purpose of testing this BUggestion, as well 
as for one or two other purposes connected with our argu- 
ment. We will suppose that all nisc, ittnlkt within the reach 
of human observation had teareg oj' the suvie shape uilh each 
other. On such supposition, the shape of its stalk-leaves 
would be a more obvious and obtrusive attribute of the rose 
than is triangularity of the trilateral ; and yet. beyond all 
possibility of doubt, one might very freipiently observe a 
rose, without even implicitly noticing the shape of its stalk- 
leaves. The present writer can testify this at first-hand. 
In a life of Hixty odd years, be has often enough smelt rosun 
and handled their stalks, and yet ht; had not the slightest 
notion whether their leaves are or are not similarly shaped, 
until be aaked the question for the very purpose of this 
illustration. And it is plain that if he has not observed the 
mutual dissimitority of their leaves, neither would he have 
observed their similarity did it exist. Now, wt: appeal to 
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our readers' common sense, wliether what we said at start- 
ing 18 not undeniably true ; viz. that every ordinary person 
is very far more likely to observe the shape of rose-atalk 
leaves, than to observe the number of angles formed by the 
sides of a trilateral. 

At the same time, we fully admit that many a man may 
have implinUy observed the similarity of shape in rose-stalk 
leaves (supposing such similarity to exist) without having 
exphcitly adverted to the fact imtil he heard it mentioned ; 
and in like manner this or that man may have implicitly 
observed the triangularity of various trilaterais. But such 
a circumstance does but give occasion to anuther disproof 
of Mr. Mill's theory. Suppose I have implicitly observed 
the former phenomenon. I hear the proposition stated, 
that the shape of all rose-stalk leaves is similar, and I set 
myself to test its truth by my former experience. I consult 
my confused remembrance of numerous instances in which 
I have looked at rose-stalks, and I come to assert, with 
more or less positiveness, that all those within tny observa- 
tion have had similar leaves. On the other hand. I wish, 
let us suppose, to test the proposition that all trilaterais 
are triangular. If Mr. Mill's theory were true, I should 
proceed as in the foregoing instance ; I should contemplate 
my confused remembrance of numerous instances in which 
I have observed the triangulaiity. But the fact is most 
different from this. I do not consult <it iiU my memory of 
past experience, but give myself to the contemplation of 
some imaginary trilateral, which I have summoned into 
my thoughts. And the impression which I receive from 
Buch contemplation is not at all that the various trilaterais 
/ hare observed in timet past are triangular, but that in no 
possible world could non -triangular trilaterais exist. Observe, 
then, these two respective cases. My proress of rcnsim has 
been fundamentally different in the two ; and the impressinn 
iihkh I rvreire from that process will have been fimda- 
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mentally dififerent in the two : consequently the two cases 
are fundamentally different, instead of being (as they would 
be on Mr. Mill's theory) entirely similar. 

Our readers will observe that we have just now twice 
used the word ** impression," instead of such more definite 
terms as " cognition " or " intuition.'* Our reason for this 
is easily given. By the admission of Mr. Mill himself, every 
adult who gives his mind to the careful thought of trilateral^, 
receives the impression that their triangularity is a necessary 
truth : but Mr. Mill denies that this impression is a genuine 
intuition, and we could not of course assume what Mr. Mill 
denies. 

Here we bring to a close the exhibition of our first 
argument against Mr. Mill ; an argument which we must 
maintain to be simply final and conclusive, even if no second 
were adducible. According to his theory, the triangularity 
of trilaterals (or any other geometrical axiom) is a pheno- 
menon knoAvn to all men with as great freshness of familiarity 
as the phenomenon that fire burns, or that water quenches 
it ; or rather, the former class of phenomena is known to 
all men with incomparably greater freshness of familiarity 
than the latter. But such a proposition is undeniably 
inconsistent with the most patent and indubitable facts. 
This circumstance would of course be fatal to Mr. Mill, 
even though we were entirely unable to account for it 
psychologically; but (as we have further argued) it can 
be psychologically accounted for with the greatest possible 
ease. 

A second arginnent has been incidentally included in 
our exposition of the first. The mental process, wherebv I 
come to cognize the truth of a geometrical axiom, is funda- 
mentally different from the mental process, whereby I come 
to recognize the truth of an experienced fact ; whereas, on 
Mr. Mill's theory, these two processes would be Bimi>ly 
identical. 
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There is a third and perfectly distinct line of argument, 
which, has been urged with great cogency by modem neces- 
sists against the phenomenistic school. We have hitherto 
been advocating the necessary character of geometrical 
axioms, as an inferential truth; and this is the line (we 
think) most in harmony with the ordinary language of 
Catholic philosophers. But non-Catholic necessists have 
powerfully advocated the same truth, as one immediatelif 
declared by the human faculties. Let us revert to our 
specimen instance. We have hitherto contemplated the 
proposition, that " all trilateral are triangular : ** we have 
argued that the proposition is undeniably self-evident, and 
from this we have inferred that it is also necessary. But 
we will now contemplate a different proposition ; viz. that 
** the triangularity of trilaterals is a necessary truth.*' Wo 
maintain, in accordance with many modern philosd||f)herB, 
that this propostion is immediately declared by the human 
faculties ; that it is self-evident ; that it is recognized as 
true by a mere pondering of its sense and comparison of 
its terms. Mr. Mill himself admits that the declaration of 
the human faculties is prima faHe in our favour ; while we 
on our side allege that profounder self -inspection does but 
corroborate and intensify men's primd facie impression. We 
think, indeed, that in no way will the truth of our allegation 
be more effectively forced on the inquirer's conviction than 
by his considering (as we shall now proceed to do) Mr. Mill's 
attempted refutation thereof. He lays very great stress on 
this alleged refutation, and says that the principle on which 
it rests is one which intuitionists ought to have specially 
considered, ** because it is the basis of the " phenomenistic 
*' theory." (*' On Hamilton," p. 314.) We can only reply, 
that the phenomenistic theory in that case rests on a basis 
of extraordinary frailty. 

Mr. Mill distinctly admits that, when the human mind 
contemplates mathematical axioms, there arises in it a 
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certain " conviction of self-evident necessity : " but he con- 
siders that this conviction can be satisfactorily explained, 
without accounting it a genuine intuition. These are his 
words in reply to ourselves : 

Dr. Ward says that mere uniform and constant experience 
cannot possibly account for the mind's conviction of self-ovident 
necessity. Nor do I pretend that it does. The experience must 
not only be constant and uniform, but the juxtaposition of the 
facts in experience must be immediate and close, as well as 
early, familiar, and so free from even the semblance of an ex- 
ception, that no counter-association can possibly arise. ("On 
Hamilton," p, 339.) 

Now, we must admit at once that this reply is no after- 
thought of Mr. Mill's, but that, on the contrary, he had 
repeatedly made the same statement on earlier occasions ; 
and, %ideed, in one passage which we actually quoted 
(pp. 44, 46). We must admit, therefore, that in our 
second essay we did not sufficiently bear in mind Mr. 
Mill's previous explanation; and we must accordingly 
withdraw a reply to him, which we pressed with some 
confidence, but which he has shown in his rejoinder to 
labour under this fault. This, however, of course by the 
way, as it does not affect the merits of Mr. Mill's argument 
itself. That argument, it will be seen, runs thus. That 
" conviction," he says, " of self-evident necessity," which 
I receive when I contemplate a geometrical axiom, cannot 
be shown to be a genuine intuition, because it may be 
accounted for in quite a different way. In what way ? we 
ask. He replies by the following syllogism. 

Major. ** If there be a phenomenon so circumstanced, 
that not only my experience of it is constant and uniform, 
but the juxtaposition of facts in experience is immediate 
and close, and so free from even the persistent * semblance 
of an exception that no counter-association can possibly 

* Our reobou for iutfcrting the woril *' persiBteut " wiU presently apiK'ur. 
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arise — an impression will inevitably be made on my mind, 
that this phenomenon is a self-evidently necessary truth.'* 

Minor. "But the triangularity of trilateral, or any other 
geometrical axiom, is a phenomenon thus circumstanced." 

The consequent is obvious. 

Now, plainly Mr. Mill would do nothing for his cause, 
if we could successfully deny either of his premisses ; but it 
so happens that we confidently deny both. We will begin 
with the minor, which is expressed somewhat more clearly 
and emphatically a few pages earlier. A geometrical axiom, 
he says (p. 334), (1) is " founded on an experience beginning 
from birth, and never for many minutes intermitted in our 
waking hours : '* while on the other hand (2) no counter- 
association is ever formed ; because ** experience affords " 
no " case of persistent illusion " in which such axiom has 
even the semblance of being contradicted. We have said 
that we deny both Mr. Mill's major and his minor ; and we 
now add, that we deny also both the statements contained 
in his minor. 

We deny them altogether (1) that a geometrical axiom 
is "founded on an experience never for many minutes 
intermitted in our waking hours." On the contrary, as 
regards the mass of mankind, we affirm (and have already 
given ample reasons for our affirmation) that the triangu- 
larity of trilaterals has never been to them a matter of 
observation at all. Of course a necessist will be the last to 
deny that men's experience of such triangularity has been 
" constant and uniform " in this sense, that they have never 
once experienced any phenomenon incoimstent therewith : 
but such an admission gives no help whatever to Mr. Mill's 
reasoning. 

Then, (2) what does Mr. Mill mean, when he further 
says that experience affords no case of persistent illusion 
in which any geometrical axiom has even the semblance of 
being contradicted? That there are "illusions" of the 
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kind be expressly admits, tliough denying tbat such illusions 
are "persistent; " for he proceeds at once to mention one 
himself. "In the case of parallel lines," he says, "the 
laws of perspective do present such an illusion : they do to 
the eye appear to meet in Itotb directions, and consequently 
to inchae a upace." Mr. Mahuffy had given another instance, 
viz. a straight stick, appearing bent in the wnter, and 
presenting thereby an illusion contradictory to tbe axiom, 
that a straight line is tbe sborteat way between two points. 
But Mr. Mill replies, that these are not "persistent" 
illusions; and explains himself to mean (p. 835, note) that 
their " illusory character is at once seen, from the imme- 
diate accessibility of the evidence which disproves them." 
Observe what is involved in this. 

There are two different classes of tnitbs, which we may 
be allowed for tbe present purpose to call geometrical and 
physical axioms respectively ; ' both of which Mr. Mill 
regards as unknown except through experience. He admits, 
however, that the former class produce on the mind an 
ine\-itable impresmim of their being necessary, while the 
latter produce no such impression at all. We ask bim to 
explain how this difference arises, if both clasfes really 
rest on the same kind of evidence. He replies firstly, that 
geometrical axioms are known by far more unintermitteut 
obsen-ation than physical ; and on this part of his answer 
we have already rejoined. He replies secondly, that no 
persistent illusions befall mo in which geometrical axioms 
have even the semblance of being contradicted ; whereas in 
the case of all physical axioms I atn exposed to such 
illusions. In other words, according to Mr. Mill, 1 am from 
time to time under an illusion, that fire dues not burn, nor 
Btones sink in the water — without any " evidence " being 
"immediately accessible" to me which would correct 

* Wr bf ro an t«r th« lonuu'Dl iiamii! tlic word " uinms " 111 tbe m>oi'Uiul« 
•voM a("iih(u>u>ftnil alrneuUr]' UuUi*." 
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"We deny, then, the second proposition of his minor no 
less peremptorily than we deny the first. We deny that 
men's experience of geometrioal aicioms is exempt from 
liability to illusion, in any sense which can assist Mr. Mill's 
argument. 

Before proceeding to Mr. Mill's major, let us revert for 
a moment to our old instance ; the impression which he 
admits to be inevitably made on my mind, that the triangu- 
larity of trilaterals is a necessary truth. Does he mean 
that this is merely a auper/ifial impression? that ray 
fiuiulties, if carefully and accurately consulted, declare such 
impression to be unfounded ? Or does he fall back on his 
theory of primordinl certitude, and give up the testimony of 
men's ej.-isting faculties altogether ? If the latter be his 
meaning, of course we can only refer to what we urged in 
the earlier part of this essay. It is impossible to know 
that my faculties, when I was a baby in arms, would have 
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* After thu aubstflDce 
fint time aotoaa a wuik on 
we g&ve nn eitfact in ou 
«lioiilil hare mails much ui 
gtomid which we have auTselves troddeo. 
what ia laid in the text : — 

Mr, Mill "bud eaid 'bad but oipcrienoe aOntded a 
which " mathematical " truths appeared U) be rererecd, the c 
tien might have been snfHoient to dieprovo the euppoaed necessity of thought. 
Ill ether words, had we but the lea»t starting-pnint U> help our ima^^imitian 
ill doing il, we would have conceived (be reverse of 2 .|- 2 = 4, or of a 
■traigbt line being the iihortegt between two points, Thia stntement I took 
□p, and showed tliBt in our every du; life there were surb tbiogs as double 
visum of an object single to the touch, and a stmigbt xtiuk appeuring bent in 
the water. I argued that on Mr. MiU'ii ahowing, theae natural objecls should 
have been suffiuient to defeat " the sapposed neuL'saitj. " and that still they 
were not so. ... I did nat mean ta maintain [as Mr, Mill'* answer implieBj 
that mankind bod teuon to UUctf thnt 1 = 2, or that a bent line was iLk 
Rhortest wa; between two points : bnt merolj that, on Mr, Mill's own ibowing, 
we Lad a sufficient amount of experience to enable us Lo cuiicaitu il " (Kam's 
" Oritioal Phikwophy," pp. 157, 158), 
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declared the neceBsity of a geometrical axiom ; just as it ia 
impossible to know that they would have faithfully repre- 
seuted to me my esperience of one hour back. U Mr. Mill 
IB prepared on that account to disbeheve the distinotest 
declarations of his memory, he will doubtleBs be consistent 
in disbeheving, on the same ground, the necessity of 
geometrical axioms. But as Mr. Mill always takes the 
trustworthiness of memory for granted, an appeal from hJTn 
to men's primordial faculties as their rule of certitude is the 
most glai-ing uf inconsistencies. 

We are anxious, however, throughout — bo confident wa 
are of our cause — to exhibit Mr. Mill's position at its 
greatest possible advantage: and we will take for granted, 
therefore, that his appeal is to men's vxigtinr) faculticB. 
His major premiss, then, will be the following : — " Let there 
be a phenomenon so circumstanced that not only my expe- 
rience of it is constant and uniform, but the juxtaposition 
of facts in experience immediate and close, and bo free from 
the persistent semblance of an exception that no counter- 
association can possibly arise. In such case (1) a super- 
ficial impreBsion will inevitably be made on my mind that 
tliis phenomenon is a self-evidently necessary truth ; but 
(2) my faculties, if carefnlly and accurately consulted, will 
declare such impression to he unfounded. Mr. Mill's major, 
then, like his minor, contains two separate statements ; 
and in the case of his major, moreover, just as in the case 
of his minor, we entirely deny them both. 

The first of these statements, however, is so com- 
paratively unimportant that a vi-ry few words will suffice for 
its examination. Mr. Mill alleges a supposed psychological 
fact, viz. that certain conditions generate in the human 
mind an incritable primd fack impression that certain 
propositions are necessary. Wliat eiidence does he adduce 
of this supposed fact ? Absolutely none. He may say, 
Iierhaps, that conclusivo proof is impoBsible from the aatui-e 
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of the case ; that he does not even pretend that hie con- 
ditions applj', except to propositions which hh opponeiilK 
regard as rculh/ necessary. But at least be might have 
applied something like what he cnlls " the method of con- 
comitant variation ; " he might have shown that in propor- 
tion as there ia a nearer apirroarh to the fulfilment of bis 
conditions, in that proportion there is a nearer npjiroach 
to the generation of this superficial impression. But the 
fact is indubitably otherwise. All men have unceasing 
experience of certain very obvious physical phenomena; 
yet no one baa the faintest appreciable lemlem-y towards 
doubting that Omnipotence could malie fire innocuous, 
could make wood sink in the water, or coold make stones 
float thereon. 

But at last the question is one of fact, not theory ; and 
its gist lies in the gerond of the two statements which we 
have included in Mr. Mill's major. The question, in fact, 
ia simply this: what ilo the human faculties declare con- 
cerning geometrical axioms ? We have always readily 
conceded to Mr. Mill, that a man's self-inspection is often 
very defective ; and that he will again and again carelessly 
ascribe to his faculties some avouchment which is not 
really theirs. As to this, however, there is one, and only 
one, reasonable appeal; viz. from a svperjieiid to a pro- 
founder examination of the human consciousness. Let 
as many competent inquii-ers as possible devote themselves 
to this examination ; let them, by painstaking introspection, 
ponder on the true nature of theii- mind's avoucbment, 
when they contemplate the triangularity of a trilateral. 
Is that avouchmeut such as the following : — " I have never 
met with nor heard of a non-triangular trilateral ? " Or is 
is not rather : " A non-triangular trilateral is an intrin- 
sically impossible chimera, which Omnipotence itself could 
not fashion ? " There are several arguments, we consider, 
any one of which may vritb entire oonelusiTeness be directed 
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against Mr. Miirs theory : yet we could be content (were it 
requisite) to abandon them all, and to rest our whole case 
on the issue we have just raised. 

In fact, Mr. Mill's silence on this matter is the most 
emphatic controversial support which can well be imagined. 
It is impossible to obtain from him a categorical statement, 
that the existing facujties of an adult declare the "con- 
tingent " * character of mathematical axioms. We say, 
with some confidence, that no such statement is to be found 
in any of his writings ; and that just where we should 
most expect such a statement, he seems to check himself 
in full career, and fall back on his amazing theory of 
primordial certitude. In saying, then, most confidently that 
the human faculties declare the necessary character of 
geometrical axioms, we do but say what Mr. Mill himself 
nowhere ventures expressly to deny. 

So far we have been considering Mr. Mill's negative 
thesis, viz. that mathematical axioms are not cognizable 
as necessary truths. But his positive thesis is not so easily 
intelligible. No one (we believe) was ever more anxious 
than Mr. Mill to treat his opponents with perfect fairness ; 
but, in fact, he has altogether failed to treat them fairly in 
this particular matter, because he has kept so much in the 
background his own actual theory, on the degree of certitude 
possessed by these axioms, and on the grounds which he 
considers sufficient to establish that certitude. He declares, 
indeed, again and again, that their universal truth is amply 
proved by uniform experience ; but we find it most difficult 
to understand what he means by this allegation. Revert- 
ing to an earher example, let us suppose that all rose-stalks, 
known as within human experience, have been observed to 
possess leaves similar in shape, what conclusion should 

* By ** contingeut/' we need hardly say, is simply meant the contradictory 
of ** necedu^ry." 
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I liave a rigbt to draw from this circumstance ? I could 
not know that even in Dorsetshire or Hampsbire, some 
fresh method of planting or sowing might not be found to 
produce indubitable roses, growing on stalks totally different 
in shape from those hitherto experienced ; and I could not 
even guess that, in some newly-discovered country, such 
rose-trees should not be found abundant. In like manner 
■we do not see how Mr, Mill could reasonably even gueaa 
but that, in some newly-discovered country, a tree may be 
found the wood of which shall possess the capability ot 
being formed into quadrangular trilaterals. He says, 
indeed, that the truth of mathematical axioms " pervades 
all nature ; " but bow can be reasonably even guess that 
tbiB is the case ? What stronger reason can he possibly 
have for his opinion that trilaterals are everywhere 
triangular, than his ancestors had for their opinion that 
&I1 swans are white, and that all metals sink in the 
water ? " 

Here, however, as in several other instances, Mr. Mill 
has shown himself too clear-sighted to be quite satisfied 
■with his own position ; and be takes refuge in a thinly- 
disguised reproduction of that very neceesist theory, which 
he so energetically repudiates. This fact is so very cnrious 
and characteristic, that we beg our readers to give it special 
attention. 

" That a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points, we do not doubt to be true," says Mr. Mill, 
" even in the region of the fixed stars," (" Logic," vol. i. 
pp. 362-3(}3.) What rigbt has Mr. Mill, we asked, to bold 
this truth without doubt ? He regards this axiom as merely 
a fact known by experience. But " in distant parts of the 
stellar regions," he affirms (vol. ii. p. 108), " where pbeno- 

* "That nil metnls sink id water was a unifurm eiperieoce, from tba 
origin of the human race to the diacorery of poWseium in the jircwnt rentury 
bj Sir Humpliry Davy. That all bwutib are white wiM a aDifirm expurieora 
down to the discovorj of AiutnlJa " (Mill's " I.ogio," vol. 1. p. SOS). 

VOL. I. S 
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mena may be entirely unlike those with which we i 
acquainted, it would be folly to affirm confidently that." 
those lawB prevail "which we have found to hold uni- j 
versally on our own planet." In our second essay we | 
asked him distinctly how he could reconcile these two j 
statements ; how he could regard a certain property of I 
stellar straight lines as a truth known by experience, while I 
he admitted that the stellar region is beyond the reach of 1 
experience. Mr. Mills tacitly replies by correcting the \ 
earlier sentence. " That a straight Hne is the shortest I 
distance between two points we do not doubt," he had said, 
"to be true, even in the region of the fixed stars." Bat 
now he adds in a note a qualification. " In strictness, 
wherever the ■pre»ent constiltition of spare exUts ; which we 
have ample reason to believe that it does in the region of 
the fixed stars." In the new note of hia work on Hamilton, 
written with avowed reference to our criticism, he expresses 
the same theory more fully. We italicize a few words. 



Only if ipaee iltelf u everyuihere vhal tee conceive it to be, out. J 
. our condiuioM from the conception be everywhere objectively tnte. ^ 
The truths of geometry are valid, leherever the eonatiltition of tpi 
agrees with what is within tmr meant of observation. That epSM I 
cannot anywhere be dilferently oonatituted, or that Almightjr 
power could not make a different constitution of it, we know 
not (p. 338, note). 

Here is a most undeniable ampliative proposition : viz. 
" wherever the present constitution of space exists, a straight 
line is always the shortest distance between two points." 
Yet Mr. Mill admits that this ampliative proposition ia 
cognizable, independently of experience, as a " conclusion 
&om the conception " of space. It ia really difficult to 
imagine a more explicit surrender of the whole point at 
issue between him and ourselves. 

Or we may express the same self-contradiction of Mr, 
Mill's in a somewhat different shape. It is impossible, i 
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Mr. Mill confesses, to know by experience that in the stellar 
region trilaterals are triangular, because in that region 
** phenomena may be totally unlike those with which we 
are acquainted: " yet, according to him, I may confidently 
** conclude" their triangularity from my "conception" of 
stellar " space." In like manner, therefore, as to earthly 
trilaterals. I need not resort to experience for my know- 
ledge of their triangularity ; but I may " conclude " that 
attribute from my very " conception " of earthly " space." 
This is the very proposition which hitherto we have been 
•engaged in affirming and he in denying. 

Here we close our direct and central conflict with Mr. 
Mill. We have confined our attention to geometrical axioms, 
and, indeed, almost exclusively to one such axiom ; because 
the more closely the issue can be narrowed, the greater 
hope there is of arriving at a definite decision. Nor is 
there any inconvenience in such a. course : because (1) it is 
very easy for inquirers to apply to other mathematical 
axioms what has been said of one ; and because (2) if there 
were so much as one ampliative judgment which Mr. Mill 
admitted to be necessary, by that very admission he would 
be a refugee from the phenomenistic to the necessist camp. 

On arithmetical axioms in particular, we will content 
ourselves with placing on record the point at issue. We gave, 
as our specimen instance, the axiom "2 + 9 = 3 + 8;" 
and Mr. Mill replies to us, in the new edition of his work 
on Hamilton, at p. 889. While we confidently maintain 
against Mr. Mill that the axiom is self-evident, we never- 
theless entirely agree with him that it is deducible from one 
still simpler ; from the axiom that " change of arrange- 
ment makes no difference in the number of objects." * We 
heartily agree with him, that this latter judgment is 

• Mr. MiU says inadvertently, " change of position ,• " but we need hardly 
point out that arithmetical axioms apply to succession m time, or indeed to 
any other aggregation, no less than to position in place. 
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ampliative, and not merely explicative. On the other hand, 
whereas he alleges that man's knowledge of it ia derived 
only from experience, we maintain, on the contrary, that 
the axiom is not merely self-evideat, but among the most 
BUperliciiiUy obvious of Belf-evident truths. After the dis- 
cussion of the previous pages, we need not trouble our I 
readers with arguments on this head. 

One or two subordinate points were incidentally raised 
in our second essay, and it will be more satisfactory not 
to pass entirely over Mr. Mill's replies on those issues. At 
the same time, oiu- notice of those rephes must necessarily 
be very brief ; and we may mention to our readers for their 
relief, that they can pass over what follows without losing 
any essential port of our argument. 

(1) Mr. Mill had argued as follows : — 

Many persons who have been frightened Ie childhood can ' 
never be alone in the dark withont irrepressible terrors. Many | 
a person la unable to revisit a particular place, or to think of a j 
particular event, without recalling acute feelings of grief or 
reminiacoiices of aiitfsring. If the facta which created theed 
strong associations in individual minds had been common to all 
mankind from their earliest infancy, and had, when the asaooia- 
tions were fully formed, been forgotten, we should have had a 
necessity of thought ; one of those necessities whiL^b are siippoaed 
to prove an objective law, and an a priori mental connectiun 
between ideas. 

We replied to this that a mere necessity of feeling hM 
never been affirmed to prove " an a priori connection 
between two ideas." Mr. Mill, however, thus rejoins 
(" On Hamilton,"' p. S29, note) : 

If the pctaon in whose mind a given spot is assodatcd with 
terruiH, had entirely forgotten the fact by which it came to ba 
so; and if the rest of mankind, or even only a great number 
of them, fult the same terror on coming to the same place, und 
wore e<jimlly unable fo account for It ;^tbere would certainly 
grow up a convioLiuu that the plooe bod a natural ijuolity ui 
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f'territleness, which would probably fii itself in the belief that 
I the place was under a ouree, or waa the abode of aome invisible 
I object of terror. 

Of course we entirely deny this. We would ask any 

diBciple of Mr. Mill this simple question. Let us suppose 

. that Mr. Mill's oonditiona were fulfilled: we ask, wkat is 

I that particular ampliatjve judgment which, on that snppo- 

I flition, men would suppose themselves to cognize as self- 

I evident ? Mr. Mill avowedly cannot answer this question. 

j theymight think it self-evident, he says, that the place waa 

imder a curse, or they might think it self-evident that the 

place was the abode of some terrific object ; but it is not 

(according to him) more than prohnhle that they would 

\ think it either the one or the other. 

(2) We further objected that Mr. Mill had used the 
' vorda " necessity of thought " in two different senses : a 

" law of nature whereby I necessarily think ; " and " a law 
of nature whereby I think as necessary." Mr. Mill replies 
{"On Hamilton," p. 339) that the oni;/ evidence •which can be 
given for my thinking a thing as necessary, is my neces- 
sarily thinking it. But we had adduced evidence of a totally 
different character. Mr. Mill proceeds indeed to say, that 
he has refuted our arguments for this different kind of 
evidence; but our preceding pages have, we trust, suffi- 
ciently shown that his alleged refutation is invalid. 

(3) Mr. Mill admits that men possess the power of 
cognizing mathematical axioms by means of purely mental 
experience. He accounts for this power by " one of the 
characteristic properties of geometrical forms;" viz, "that 
they can be painted in the imagination with a distinctness 
equal to the reahty." We urged against him that, in thus 
speaking, he entirely leaves out of account arithmetical and 
algebraic axioms ; though these, equally with geometrical, 
can be arrived at by purely mental experimentation. He 
repHes ("On Hamilton," p. 940) as follows: — 
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I do not leave tbem ont of account, but have aseigniS 
my Logic another and equally conclusive reasan why they can 
be studied in our conception altme ; namely, that arithmetical 
and algebraic axioms, being true not of any particular kind of 
thing but of all things whatever, any mental conceptions what- 
ever will adequately repieseat thom. 



We fully adm't that in hia "Logic" (vol. i. pp. 29S- 
295) Mr. Mill sets forth the true doctrine, that arithmetical 
axioms hold good, not of any particular kind of thing, but 
of all things whatever. Bat we cannot for the life of aa 
see that he anywhere assigns this doctrine as a "reason 
why they can be studied " and known to be true, by men'a 
"conception alone." On the contrary, as it seems to us, 
he distinctly denies that they can he so studied. These are ' 
his words : " AH who wish to carry the child's mind with i 
them in teachuig arithmetic, all who wish to teach . 
numbers and not mere ciphers, now teach it through tkt 
evidence of the xenses " (p. 296). 

(4) There remains to be reconsidered, a reply we gave j 
to an argument which Mr. Mill had based on Beid's , 
"Geometry of Visibles," It would carry ua much too 
tar, if we attempted to make oiu: present rejoinder under- 
stood by those who do not clearly bear in mind our earlier i 
remarks. We will here, therefore, presuppose them. 

Mr. Mill ("On Hamilton," p. 92, note) does not attempt, 
on his own account, any further discussion on the point ; 
but contents himself with maintaining that Reid was of the ' 
same mind with Mt. Mill himself, and with referring us to 
Beid's own arguments. We are still perfectly confident 
that it is Mr. Mill who is opposing Reid. It is certainly 
not very probabhi that Reid can have intended to argue 
against, the necessary character of mathematical axioma, 
considering that he habitually and tarueetly upheld their 
necessary character. And there is one sentence of his 
which will put the matter beyond dispute. 
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Beid conceived certain imaginary "Idomeniona," who 
agree with human beings in every other particular, but who 
poBBeas the sense of aigbt withont any accompanying sense 
of tonch. The Idomenians, he aaya, would regard as self- 
evident certain strange geometrical propositions; as, e.g., 
that "every straight line, being sufficiently produced, will 
re-enter into itself." The question between Mr. Mill and 
ourselves is this : whether in such an opinion they would 
be (according to Reid) referring to that figure which human 
beings call a straight line ; or, on the contrary, to some 
totally diETerent figure (viz. the arc of a great circle), which 
they will have learned to call by the name of a straight 
line. Mr. Mill maintains the former alternative, and we 
the latter. Now let our readers observe Reid's own words, 
especially those which we italicize : — 

This emoll epeciraen of the geometry of visiblee is intended 
... to demonstrate the tmth of what we have affirmed above ; 
namely, that those figures and that extension which are the 
immediate objects of sight [and which, therefore, are those con- 
templated by the Idoraeniane] are not the figures and the ex- 
tension about which comnion geonuliy » employed. (Hamilton'i 
edition, p. 148.) 

Surely this is final and decisive. 

Our second essay, however, was not exclusively devoted 
to the discussion of mathematical axioms, but contained in 
its later part various general considerations, which tell 
importantly (as we think) against the doctrine of pheno- 
menism. There are only two of these which it has naturally 
fallen in Mr. Mill's way to answer; and on one of the two 
— relating to the faculty of memory — we have rejoined in 
the early part of this essay. The remaining one concerns 
the very foundation of phenomenism. The whole body of 
doctrine accumulated by a phenomenist depends throughout 
on his premiss, that "the laws of native ate uniform." 
Let this premiss be successfully denied, and straightway 
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there is no phenomenistic philosophy. We allege that 
phenomenists can adduce no grounds whatever, which 
will reasonably be accounted sufficient to establish their 
fundamental premiss ; and we criticized in that sense 
Mr. Mill's arguments for the desired conclusion. In the 
new edition of his Logic, Mr. Mill replies to our criticism 
(vol. ii. pp. 109-111) ; though we think few readers will fail 
to see how unsatisfactory is his self-defence. The question, 
however, is one of such fundamental importance in the 
conflict with phenomenism, that no merely perfunctory 
treatment of it is permissible. In our next essay on Mr. 
Mill, then, we hope to elucidate the matter in more detail. 

One or two other questions, more or less cognate, are in 
our mind, which we trust also to include in our next paper. 
And so much having been accomplished, we have every 
hope of continuing in subsequent papers without further 
interruption — and still with Mr. Mill as our representative 
opponent— the course of argument which we origmally pro- 
jected against that poison of antitheism, which just now 
BO widely and so profoundly infects all the higher specula- 
tions of non-Catholic Europe. 



V. 

MR. MILL'S PHILOSOPHICAL POSITION.* 

It is impossible to pursue our controversy with Mr. Mill 
without some preliminary notice of the very remarkable 
liutobiography which has appeared in this last quarter. 
We will not ourselves, however, make any comment on Mr. 
Mill's personal quaUties as therein exhibited : because (1) 
our argument concerns his philosophy, not himself; and 
because (2) any attempt at subtle appreciation of character 
is wholly beyond the present writer's power of thought and 
expression. We will supply our omission, however, as best 
we can, by placing before our readers large part of a very 
able criticism which appeared in the Spectator and with 
which on the whole we concur : — 

That this curious volume delineates, on the whole, a man 
marked by the most earnest devotion to human good, and the 
widest intellectual sympathies, no one who reads it with any 
discernment can doubt. But it is both a very melancholy book 
to read, and one full of moral paradoxes. It is very sad, in the 
first instance, to read the story of the over-tutored boy, con- 
stantly incnrring his father's displeasure for not being able to 
do what by no possibility he could have done, and apparently 
without any one to love. Mr. James Mill, vivacious talker, and 

* Autobiography, By John Stuart Mill. London : Longmans. 

An Examination of Sir WiUiam HamiUon*8 Philosophy, By John Stuabt 
Mill. Fourth Edition. London : Longmans. 

A System of Logioy Ratiocinative and Inductive, By John Stuaut Mill. 
JSighth Edition. London : Longmans. 
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in a narrow way powerful thicker as he was, was eTidently as 
an educator, on his eon's own fihowiug, a hard master, anxioaa to 
reap what he had not eown, and to gather what he had not 
strewed ; or, as that son himself puts it, eipectiDg " effect* 
without causes." Not that the father did not teach the child 
with all fais might, and te&ch in many reGpeots. well : hut then 
he taught the boy far too much, and expected him to learn 
heaidea B grent deal that he neither taught him nor showed him 
where to find. The child began Greek at three years old, read 
a good deal of Flato at seven, . . . began logic at twelve, 
went through a "complete course of political ecoQoniy" at 
thirteen, including the most intricate points of the theory of 
currency. He was a constant wiiter for the " Westmiuster 
Boview" at eighteen, was editing Bentham's "Theory of 
Evidence " and writing habitual oriticisma of the Parliamentary 
debates at niueteen. At twenty he fell into a profound melancholy^ 
on discovering that the only objects of life for which he lived — 
the objects of social and political reformerB — ^would, if suddenly 
and completely granted, give him no happiness whatever. Snch 
a childhood and youth, lived apparently without a single strong 
affection — for his relation to his father was one of deep respect 
and fear, rather than love, and he tells us trankly, in describing 
the melancholy to which we have alluded, that if he had loved 
any one well enough to confide to him, the melancholy would 
not have been—and resulting at the t^e of eighteen in th* 
production of what Mr. Mill himself says might, with as little 
extravagance as would over be involved in the applioution of 
such a phrase to a human being, be called "a mere reasoning 
machine," — are not pleasant subjects of contemplation : even 
though it be tme, as Mr. Mill asserts, that the over-supply of 
study and under-snpply of love did not prevent his childhood 
from being a happy oue. Nor are the other penional incidents 
of the autohiogiaphy of a different cast. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the fe»uestt, limited character, and apparently, 
so far as close interconreo was concerned, temporary duration, 
of most of Mr. Mill'H frieudehips. The one close and intimata 
friendship of his life, which made up to hiu ft.>r the ineulficienoy 
of all others, that with the married lady who, after the death of 
her husband, became his wife, was one which for a h'Og lime 
subjected him to slanders, the pain of which his sensitive nature 
evidently felt very keenly. And yet he must have been aware 
that though in his own conduct ho had kept free from all stain. 
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bis example was an exceedingly dangerous and misoliievoiiB one 
for others, who might be tempted by bis moral authority to 
follow in a track in which they would not have bad tho strength 
to tread. Add to this that his married life was very brief, only 
seven years and a half, being nnexpectedly cut short, and that 
his passionate reverence for his wife's memory and geoius — in 
his own words, " a religion " — wan one which, as he must have 
been perfectly sensible, he could not possibly make to appear 
otherwise than extravagant, not to say an haUiimnation, in the 
eyes of the rest of mankind ; and yet that he was possessed by 
an irresistible yearning to attempt to embody it in all the tender 
and enthusiaetio hyperbole of which it is so pathetic to find a 
man who gained his fame by his "dry-light" a master; — and it 
is impossible not to feel that the human incidents ia Ur. Mill's 
career are very sad. True, his short sarvico in Purliument. 
when he was already advanced in years, was one to bring him 
mnoh intellectual consideration and a certain amount of popu- 
larity. But even that terminated in a defeat, and was hardly 
successful enough to repay him for the loss of literary pro- 
ductiveness which those three years of practical drudgery im- 
posed. In spite of the evident eatisfaoUou and piide with 
which Mr. Mill saw that bis school of philosophy had gained 
rapid ground since the publication of bis " Logic," and that his 
large and liberal view of the science of political economy had 
made still more rapid way amongst all classes, the record of his 
life which he leaves behind him is not, even in its own tone, 
and still less in the eflbct produced on the reader, a bright and 
happy one. It is " sicklied o'er with the pale oast of thought," 
and of thought that has to do duty for much, both of feeling 
and of action, which usually goes to constitute the full life of a 
large mind. 

And besides the sense of sadness which the human incidents 
of the autobiography produce, the intellectual and moral story 
itself is full of parados which weighs upon the heart as well as 
the mind. Mr. Mill was brought up by bis father to believe 
that Christianity was fal^e, and that even as regards natural 
religion there was no ground for faith.* But in the mean timo, 
he is most anxious to point out that religion, in what he thiuks 
the best sense, is possible even to one who does not believe in 
God. That best sense is the sense in which religion stands for 

1 Qnder-atstemaut, as wa ihsll ihow picaetitly in 
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atj ideal oonception of a perfect Being to which those wio J 
Buch a. conception "habitually refer as the guide of their 
conBcience:" an ideal, be says, "far nearer to perfection than 
the objective Deity of those who think themflelves obliged to 
find absolute goodnesB in the author of a world so crowded with 
Buffering and eo deformed by injnatico as oura." Unfortunately, 
however, this " ideal conception of a perfect Being " is not a 
power on which human nature can lean. It is merely its own 
best thought of itself; bo that it dwindles when the mind and 
heart contract, and vanishes just when there is most need of 
help. This Mr. Mill himself felt at one period of his life. At 
the ago of twenty he underwent a crisis, which apparently 
corresponded in his own opinion to the state of mind that leads 
to "a Wesleyan'Bconvereion." . . . 

It is clear that Mr. Mill felt the deep craving for a more 
permanent and dorable aource of spiritual life, than any whigh 
the moat beneficiont activity spent in patching up human 
institiitions and laborinnsly recaaling the atructure of humnn 
society could secure bim ; — ^that he himself had a suepicion that, 
to use the language of a book he bad been taught to make light 
of, his sonl was thirsting fur God, and groping after an eternal 
presence, in which he lived and moved and had his being. 
What is strange and almcBt burlesque, if it were not so melan- 
choly, is the mode in which this moral crisis culminates. A 
few tears ahed over Marmontel's " Memoires," and the fit passed 
away :— 

■■ Two Udm of Coleriilge, in whom alone of all writoni I Iibto fonnd ■ true 
desoriptioii of wbst I felt, vere ofkm in m; thotighte. not at this time (for I 
bad turn nad tittm), but in a later period of the aaoie niSDtal mitladr— 

" ' Work iritboat hope draws ntdar in a sieTS, 
And hope without an objoct caUDOt liva' 

In sll pnbsbititj mv cuo wii hj no means to pecnliar «• I Ainded It, and I 
doubt not tliat mmij ntbt-n have paued through a limilar state : but Uia 
idioayncruio* of my oducnlinu had gi^aa to the general phenomenon a 
■peci»l character, whi^h made it seem the natural rtfect of tsiiwa that il was 
bnrdlf poeiiblo for time to remore. 1 freqaenily asked myself if I oonld nr 
if I was bound to go no )iring, when life must be pained in tbii nukoner. I 
generally aiuweml to myself that I did not think I ronid pnsnihly hear it 
beyond a yr«r. When, howerer, not more tlian half that dnratlon of Uma 
had elajieccl, a shikII ray of light broke in upon my gloom. I was reading 
aoeidenlally Slarmontcr* ' H^moine,* and came to the passage which relate* 
bis tkther'* death, the distresKd pneitien of the &mi)y, aod the andden lap 
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•piratloQ by wliicli he, then a mere boy, felt and made them feci that be 
voold be everything to tliem— would lupply the plane of ikU that thoy hod 
loat. A vivid oanception of the scene and its fealines came over me, and 1 
vaB moTed to team. From this moment mj burden grew lighter. The 
oppiesiiou of the thought that iUI feeling waa dead within me was gone. I 
Ki« no loDgar hopeleea ; I was not a stoi^k or a Blone. X bad still, it leemed, 
some of the mOiteTial out of which all wortb of chameler and nil oupacity fat 
happmesa ■J'e mode. Rulieved fnni my evei-proaent sense of irremediabla 
wretobedneBS, I gradually found nut that the ordinary incidents of life oould 
again give me some pleasure ; that I could again find eojojmeat, not inteose, 
but Buffloient foi choerfnlnesd, in sutiahine and sky, in books, in oonversation, 
in public albirs; and that there was ouoe mora eicitemont, though of a 
moderate kind, in exerting myjielf fur my upinions, and for the public good. 
Thus the cluud gradually drew olT. and I again enjoyed life ; and though I 
had several rolapeea, simo of which lastod many months, I never agnin was 
as miserable as I had been." 

And tbe only permanent instruction which this experience left 
'behind it seems to have been ourioualy alight. It produced a 
threefold moral result : — first, a grave alarm at the dangeroualy- 
nndertaiuing capadties of bia own power of moral analysis 
which promised to unravel alt those artificial moral webs of 
painful and pleasurable asaocifttiona with injurious and useful 
actions respectively, which his father had so laboriously woven 
for him during his childhood and youth : and further, two 
notable practical conclusions — one, that in order to attain 
happiness (which he " never wavered " in regarding as " the 
test of all rules of conduct and the end of life "J the best 
strategy is a kind of flank march, to aim at something else, at 
some ideal end, not consciously as a means to happiness, but as 
an end in itself, — so, he held, may you have a better chance of 
securing happiness by the way than you can by any direct 
pursuit of it; and the other, that it is most desirable to oultivato 
the feelings, the passive susceptibilities, as well as the reason- 
ing and aotive powei-s, if the utilitarian life is to be made enjoy- 
able. Surely a profound sense of the inadequacy of ordinary 
human success to the craving of the human spirit was never 
followed by a leas radical moral change. That it resulted in a 
new breadth of sympathy with writers like Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, whose fundamental modes of thought and faith 
Mr. Mill entirely rejected, but for whose mode of sentiment, 
after this jwriod of his life, he somehow managed, not very 
intelligibly, to make room, is very true; and it is also trtie that 
this guve a new largeness of toue to his vnitings, and gave him 
a real superiority in all matters of tast« to the utilitarian oliijue 
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to which he had belonged — roBulta which enonnouHly widened 
the scope of his influeDce, and changed him from tho mere ei- 
positor of a single school of psychology into tho thoughtful critio 
of many diffoieat schools. But as far as wo can judge, all this 
new bieadth was gaiood at the cost of a oertaio haze, which, 
from this time forth, spread itself over his grasp of tho first 
principles which ho still professed to hold. He did not cease to 
be a utilitarian, but be ceased to distinguish between the duty 
of promoting your own happiness and of promoting anybody 
else's, and never could make it clear where he found his moral 
obligation to saciifice the former to the latter. He still main- 
tained that actions, and not sentimenls, are the true objects of 
etbioal discrimination ; but he discovered that there was a 
significance which he had never before suspttcted even in senti- 
ments and emotions of which he continued to maintain that the 
origin was artificial and arbitrary. Ho did not cease to declaim 
against the prejudices engendered by the intuitional theory of 
philosophy; but he made it one of his peculiar distinctions aa 
an experience- philosopher, tliat he recommended the fostering of 
new prepossessioDS, only distingnisbed from tho prejudices he 
strove to dissipate by boiug, in bis opinion, harmless, though 
quite as little based as those in ultimate or objective truth. He 
maintained as strongly as ever that Lho character of man is 
formed by drcuiustanoes, but he discovered tliat the will can act 
npon circumstances, and so modify its own future capability of 
willing ; and though it is in his opinion oiroumstauccs which 
enable or induce the will thus to act npon ciroumstanoes, be 
taught and thought that this makes all tho difference between 
fatalism and the doctrine of cause and effect as applied to 
character. After his influx of new light ho remained as strong 
a democrat as ever, but he eeased to believe in the self-interest 
principle as universally efficient to produce good government 
when applied to multitudes, and indeed qualified his democratic 
theory by an intellectual aristocracy of feeling, which to our 
minds is the essence of exolusivonoss. "A person of high 
intellect," he writes, "should never go into un intellectual 
Hociety, unless ho can enter it as an aposlle ; yet he is the only 
person with high objeols who can evir enter it at all." You can 
hardly havo exclusiveness more extreme than that, or a doctiina 
more strangely out of moral si,-mpathy with the would-be 
iiuiversalism of the Benthamite theory. In fact, it seems to n«, 
Mr. Mill's iinqncstionable breadth of philosophic treatment was 
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cost of a certain ambiguity which fell over the 
root-principloB of his philosophy — an ambiguity by which he 
gained for it a more catholic repute than it deserved. The 
result of the moral criaia through which Mr, Mill passed at 
the age of twenty may be described briefly, in our opinion, 

" aa thifl : that it gave him taslet far in advance of his philosophy 
foretastcB, in fact, of a true philosophy ; aud that this moral 

I flavour of something truer and wider served him in place of 
the Buhstanoe of anything truer and wider daring the reat of 

^ Iiifi life. . . . 

On the whole, the book will be found, we think, even by 
!r. Mill's most strenuous disciples, a dreary one. It showB 
that in spite of all Mr. Mill's genuine and generous compassion 
for human misery and hia keen desire lo alleviiite it, his relation 
to concrete hiimauity was of a very confined and reserved kind, 
1 — one brightened by few personal ties, aud those few not, 
except in about two oases, really hearty ones. The multitude 
waa to him an object of compassion and of genuine beneficence, 
but he had no pleasure in men, no delight in actuul intercourse 
with thia strange, various, homely world of motley faults and 
Tirtuee. His nature was composed of a few very fine threads, 
but wanted a certain strength of basis, and the general efTect, 
though one of high and even enthusiastic disinterestednesB, is 
meagre and pallid; His tastes were refined, but there waa a 
■want of homelineaa about hia hopes. He was too alrenuously 
didactic to be in sympathy with man, and too incessantly 
analytic to throw hia burden upon Got!. There waa something 
overstrained in all that was noblest in him, thia excess 
aeeming to be by way of compenaation, as it were, for the 
number of regions of life in which he found little or nothing 
where other men find so much. He waa strangely deficient in 
humour, which, perhaps, we ought not to regret, for had he had 
it, hia best work would, in all probability, have been greatly 
hampered by such a gift. TJniijue in intellectual ardour and 
moral d iai n teres ledn ess, of tender heart and fastidious taatea, 
though narrow in his range of practical sympathies, his name 
will long be famous as that of the most wide-niinded and 
generous of political economists, the most disinterested of 
Utilitarian moralists, and the moat accomplished and impartial 
of empirical phikwuphera. But as a mun, there was in him a 
certain po\-erty of nature, in spite of the nohlenesH in him, a 
monotonous joyle^sness, in spite of the hectic sanguinenesa of 
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bis theoretic creed, a want of genial truat, which spurred on 
into tm almost artifioial zeal his ardour for philosophic reoon- 
struction ; and these are qualities which will probably put a 
well-marked limit on the future propagation of an iuflueaos 
such as few writers on such subjects have ever before attaiued 
within the period of their own lifetime. 



Oar own comments on the autobiography shall be con- 
fined to one or two points, ou which it illustratea (as we 
think, very instructively) Mr. Mill's habits and character, 
as a thinker on philosophy and religion. And firstly, the 
present work makes it abundantly clear that we were 
correct in oar estimate of his opinion on religious subjects. 
By "deism " is commonly understood the doctrine, that an 
infinitely perfect Being is Author of the universe, but that 
this Being has made no revelation to mankind. Mr. Mill 
considers this doctrine no less obviously irrational and 
immoral than Christianity itself. His father, he said 
(pp. 39-40), " found it impossible to believe that a world so 
full of evil was the work of an Author combining infinite 
power with perfect goodness and righteousness. His 
intellect spumed the sabtleties by which men attempted to 
blind themselves to this open contradiction." And in this 
passage, as our readers will have observed, Mr. Mill not 
only narrates as a fact his father's unbelief, but adds on 
his own account the statement that "Theism is an open 
contradiction." In p. 40 he says that " the ideal of good " 
framed by such thinkers as himeelf, " is usually far nearer 
to perfection than the objective Deity of those who think 
themselves obliged to find absolute goodness in the aatbor 
of a world so crowded with sufi'ering and so deformed with 
injustice as ours." And in p. 70 he laments that " thosa 
who reject revelation very generally take refuge in an 
optimistic deiem, a worship of the order of nature and the 
supposed course of Proridence, at li-usl as full of contradio- 
tionu and perverting to the moral sentiments as any of the 
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forms of Chrigtianity, if only it is as completely realized." 
Moreover, any one who reads the volume will see that tbeBO 
passages espresB what was his own doctrine from first to 
last. If, then, by the term " God " be understood an 
"infinitely perfect Being "—Omnipotence, of course, being 
included in "Perfection" — uothing can be clearer than 
that Mr. Mill throughout his life confidently denied the 
existence of God. He implies, indeed (p. 39), that " dog- 
matic atheism " is absurd : but be himself was in the 
ordinary sense of the term a " dogmatic atheist ; " because 
he confidently denied the existence of any such Being as 
Him who is ordinarily called " God." 

It may be worth while to add, that he not only rejected 
deism as confidently as he rejected Christianity, but that 
he thought Christianity the leas unreasonable of the two. 
His father "spoke with respect" of Butler's "Analogy" 
{p. 38), which 

kept him, bb he said, for some oonBiderable time, a believer in. 
the divine ftuthority of Christianity, by proving to Mm that 
whatever are the difficulties in believing thut the Old and New 
Testamenta proceed from, or I'ecord the acta of. a perfectly wise 
and good Being, the same and still greater difficiiltie« stand in 
the way of the Iwlief that a Being of such a character can have 
been the Maker of the universe. Ho considered Butler's argu- 
ment as conclusive against the only opponents for whom it was 
intended. Those who admit an omnipotent as well as perfectly 
just and benevolent Maker and Ruler of auoh a world as this, 
can say little against Christiauity but what can, with at least 
eqnal force, be retorted against themselves (p. 3il). 

In this last sentence, as in a former instance, the author 
is avowedly expressing what is his own opinion as well as 
hia father's. In his view, then, the deistio theory is not 
only faulty on the same gronnd with the Christian, but has 
the additional faultiness of adducing arguments against 
Christianity which are equally destruetivo of deism itself. 

Further, from the very first opeimig of his reason to 
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the day on which this autobiography was concluded, no 
shade of doubt on tlie absolute and even obvious certainty 
of atheism seems to have even momentarily crossed hia 
mind. At one critical period of his Hfo (see pp. 132-146) 
he was led to question profoundly the whole basis on which 
he had been so carefully trained, and which be had hitherto 
assumed as indubitable. He was .impelled by the very 
strongest motives to look in every possible direction for 
some relief ; and yet there was one direction iu which he 
never thought of looking, viz. belief in God." No ono 
more heartily denounced than he all habit of passive 
acquiescence (as be would call it) in tenets once learned ; 
yet his faith in atheism eeems really to have rivalled, in 
firmness, tenacity, undonbtingneSH, unfaltering persistency, 
the faith of Catholics in the great verities of their creed. 
Of every other tenet which he held, he felt it his duty again 
and again to re-esamine the gi'ounda : but the truth of 
atheism was too self-evident in hia view to need re-examina* 
tion. Catholics, in accordance with their fundamental 
principles, hold the truth of Catholicity firmly and irre- 
spectively of inquiry ; while Mr. Will chose, in the rery 
teeth of his fundamental principles, to hold the truth of 
atheism firmly and irrespectively of inquiry. 

And at last what was the intellectual foundation of this 
blind persistency ? Strange to say of a phenomenistio 
philosopher, it was bis absolute trust in the self-evident 
character of a certain alleged axiom. He had been taught 
from childhood to account it a self-evident contradiction in 
terms, that a world so abounding in evil as this can have 
been created by a Being infinite at once in love and in 
power. It is meant by tlie very term " Infinite in love " 
— BO be had been taught to think — that such a Being 
imparts all tho happiness He possibly can ; and it is meant 

* He g*j» in oap piaoe (p, 43), " I um one i>f tlic vor; few eiftmploi in 
ttili ooimtr]' ttbo bu nut Uirti«ni I'ffreligioiu bcUor.bat m 
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by the very term " Infinite in power," that He can impart 
all the happiness He may wish. Looking, then, at the 
experienced facts of life, be held that the affirmation of 
God's Existence is not merely a Btatement open to in- 
numerable ohjections and surrounded by innumerable diffi- 
culties — though this also he would have said — but a direct 
contradiction in terms ; as though one spoke of a crooked 
Btraight line of a romid square. We on our side maintain, 
not only that his thesis is indefensible, but that it will not 
bear a moment's consideratiou. We are not able, indeed, 
to draw out an intelligible argument on this head, until wa 
con discuss the matter as a whole ; until we are directly 
engaged in that theiatic controversy on which this series 
of essays is intended to converge. Even when we are 
engaged in that controversy, we are not so insane as to 
imagine that we can explain how it is that such a world as 
this can have proceeded from an infinitely loving and 
powerful Creator. Nay, the Cathohc is not called on to 
Bhow positively, that any given objection of antitheists is 
invalid ; because it is rather their business to prove it valid.' 
The Catholic begins by drawing oat the direct proof of 
God's Existence — a proof of the most urgent, immediate, 
irrefragable, iiresistible character that can well be imagined, 
vhich penetrates the inmost depths of the human heart, 
and which reasonably convinces million milUons of men, 

'ho would be wholly incapable of understanding Its scientific 
lalysis. Of course, on the imaginary supposition that 
ly argument could be adduced on the ojiposito side, 

rhich demonstratively disproves God's Existence^absolute 
'scepticism must result ; and the Catholic pbilosopber is 
iUierefore required further to answer any such alleged 
[jtrgument. But here his obUgation manifestly ends. Wa 

e.g. transiibstantialion. Catlinlic phllrwophcn) do nnt 
mpTotfta to Bhnw thnt this do^n U recoodlable with reiiBoD; Ibefmntent 
■Ihemtvlvei nith sboniBg that it cannot be promd irreconcJUble ttieiewith. 
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do not for a moment deny that the task incumbeiit oiTE 
is arduoDB, and requires care, though it can moat certainly 
be achieved with triumphant success ; but wo maintain 
that to answer Mr. Mill's thesis is a task of no arduouanesa 
at all. It may be arduous (though it is superabundantly 
practicable) to answer this or that objection, which pro- 
fesses to show hif a train of reasoning that such a world as 
this cannot have proceeded from an infinitely perfect Being ; 
but it is most easy to answer Mr. Milt's allegation, that this 
impossibihty is a self-evident ajclovi. 

Now, before going a step further, we must emphatically 
premise one explanation. That Mr. Mill's irreligion was 
due to grave personal sin on his part, we hold with firmest 
faith ; because the Church teaches that there is no in- 
vincible ignorance of God. But if it be asked in what 
particular acts or omissions that sin consisted, we must 
reply that it is God only Who knows men's thoughts ; and 
that we must renounce absolutely and heartily all notion 
of forming any judgment whatever on such a question. It 
is not, however, at all inconsistent with this profession, to 
point out that in this, that, and the other particular, Mr. 
Mill's procedure was evidently faulty; because in no one 
instance do we hazard a conjecture that in that particular 
case he was acting culpably and against Ught. And it is 
plainly of moment to show that his procedure uag funda- 
mentally faulty, in order that his authority may be estimated 
at no more than its true value. 

Now, certainly there was one knowledge which, before 
all others, it behoved him to acquire ; viz. the true character 
of the religion profosscd by his fellow-countrjinen. There 
was one Man, says Mr. Mill himself (" On Liberty," p. 47), 
"who left on the memory of those who watched His Ufe- 
and conversation such an impression of His moral grandeur, 
that eighteen subsequent centuries have done homage to 
Him as the Almighty in person ; " God in human nature. 
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What is more obviously incumbent on an inquiring student 
than to study carefully the religion taught by this Man ? 
Nor are there wanting the most authentic possible records 
of that teaching. St. Paul e.g. would surely be as important 
an author to master, as Demosthenes, Tacitus, Juvenal, 
Quintilian (pp. 20, 21). StiU more important to study 
would be the extant memoirs of that Man, to Whom we 
have already referred ; as such memoirs were recorded by 
disciples " who witnessed His life and conversation," and 
on whom "such an impression of His moral grandeur" 
was produced. Now, we are not professing here to set 
forth how such studies might have assisted in drawing 
Mr. Mill from darkness to light ; we are but alleging his 
utter neglect of them, as proving his profound prejudice 
and obduracy on things religious. 

In no other way will the fact of this utter neglect be 
more vividly impressed on the imagination of our readers, 
than if we briefly recount the course of his studies : and 
this also on other accounts is a matter of some interest. 
By the time he was eight years old (p. 8) he had read 
Herodotus, Xenophon's Memorabilia and Cyropaedia, parts 
of Diogenes Laertius, Lucian and Isocrates (p. 5) ; the 
histories of Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, Watson, Hooker, 
and much of Eollin ; Plutarch's Lives ; Burnet's History 
of his Own Time ; a large portion of the Annual Register 
(p. 7); Millar's Historical View of the English Govern- 
ment ; and numerous books of adventure and of amusement 
(pp. 8, 9). He says, indeed (p. 43), that he *' has men- 
tioned at how early an age his father made him a reader 
of ecclesiastical history : " but on looking back at the earlier 
passage to which this refers, we find that what he has 
mentioned in this line consisted only of Moshem's History ; 
M*Crie's Life of John Knox ; and Sewell's and Rutty's 
Histories of the Quakers (p. 8). At about the same period 
(p. 43) his father '* taught him to take the strongest interest 
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in the Eeformation, as the great and decisive contest a 
priestly tyranny for liberty of thought." Mr. Mill also 
{ib.) learned his father's account of " what had been thought 
by mankind on the impenetrable problems," of which 
Christianity is one attempted solution. From these studies 
he proceeded (p. 11) to Virgil, Horace, Phiedrua, Livy, 
Sallust, Ovid, Terence, Lucretius, Cicero, Homer, Sophocles, j 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Thueydides, Xenophon's Hellenics, 1 
Demosthenes, ^scbines, Lysias, Theocritus, Anacreon, 
Dionysius, Polybius, Aristotle's Rhetoric* (p. 11), and 
Mitford's History of Greece (p. 12). He also read some of 
Milton's poetry, Goldsmith's, Eurns's, Walter Scott's, 
Dryden'B, Cowper's, and Campbell's; also Joyce's Scientific 
Dialogues, and various treatises on chemistry (pp. 16, 17). , 
At twelve years old he began Logic (p. 18), and at the samo I 
age he read the Athenian orators, Tacitus, Juvenal, and | 
Qutntilian (p. 21). At about the same period (p. 24) he 
studied very carefully his father's History of British India ; 
and must have possessed, therefore (we may mention by 
the way), a far more accurate knowledge of Hindoo theology 
than he ever had of Christian. Then he advanced to 
pohtical economy {p. 28). Later on came a Uttle psychology 
(p. (52) ; and he then embarked on a course of jurisprudence 
and Bentham (p. 64). To these he added (pp. 68, 69) 
Locke, Helvetius, Hartley, Berkeley, Hume's Essays, Beid, 
Dugald Stewart, and some of Brown. He also read aa 
anonymous work against " optimistic deism " (pp. 69-71)» 
nhich " contributed materially to his development." He 
■ Bays expressly (p. 71) : " I have now, I believe, mentioned 
all the books which had any considerable effect on mj 
earher mental development ; " and adds: " From this point 
I began to carry on my intellectual cultivation by writing 
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ittill more than by reading." It ia an undeniable fact, then, 
that when he first began bia irreligious crusade,* he had 
never given himself ever so superficially, either to a study 
of Christian doctrine, or to an examination of the argu- 
ments adduced for God's Existence. And his conduct was 
even more remarkable at the mental crisis to which we 
have already referred, when he was carried off violently 
from his old moorings, and was looking everywhere for 
a haven of rest. He was led to seek refuge in various 
teachings of Coleridge, of Maurice, of Sterling : but the 
thought did not so much as occur to him that anything 
solid could be said in behalf of what they, one and all, 
accounted the centre of their whole life, their belief in 
Christianity. 

A curious fact indeed may be adduced from this volume, 
in further confirmation of our remark on the complete 
absence of Christianity from his thoughts. We bavo 
already pointed out how high was his estimation (if we 
may use such words without profaneness, even when re- 
counting an infidel's opinion) of our Blessed Lord's character 
and work. On the other hand, he states (p. 113) that he 
had obtained most valuable culture "by means of reverential 
admiration for the lives and characters of heroic persons, 
especially the heroes of philosophy : " a.nd he mentions two 
objects of this reverential admiration in particular; viz. 
Socrates and Turgot. It did not enter his mind, apparently, 
to regard the Founder of Christianity as even occupying a 
high place among the heroic benefactors of mankind. 

One cannot be surprised, then, at that ignorance of the 
most elementary Christian doctrines, which meets one in 
every comer of his writings where he mentions Christianity 
at all. Of this we will cite an instance which occurs in 



* It ma? most trulj be called this ; becaase rrom the flnt it woi the kim 
nf hiB pulilicutiocB to promoto the radica] refoTm of socieCj oo Bprne Irre- 
ligiaui basis or other. 
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the present volume, 
refer, italicizing one 

Of unbelievers (so called), ob well as of believers, there on 
many epeoiee, inoludiiig almost every variety of moral type. 
But the beet among them, as no one who has had opportnuitiee 
of really knotring them will hesitate to affirm, are more 
genuinely religions, ia the best sense of the word religion, thaa i 
those who excIuBively arrogate to themselves the title. Tha | 
liberality of the age, or. in other words, the weakening of the 
obstinate prejudice which makes men unable to see what is 
before their eyea because it ts contrary to their expectations, has 
caused it to be very commonly admitted that a deist may be 
truly religious ; but if Teliji-im glands for any gracee of character, 
and not for mere itogma, the assertion may equally be made of i 
many whoso belief is far short of deiem. Though they may [ 
think the proof incomplete that the universe is a work of design, 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it can have an 
Author and Governor who is abiolute in power as well as perfect I 
in goodness, they have that which constitutes the principal { 
worth of all religions whatever, an ideal conception of a Perfect J 
Being, to which they habitually refer as the guide of their i 
oonsoience; and this ideal of Good is usually far nearer to I 
perfection than the objective Deity of those who think them- 
selves obliged to find absolute goodness in the author of a world 
60 crowded with suffering and so deformed by injustice as c 
(pp. 45-46). 

No doTibt, by the word " religion," are meant certain 
"graces of character, and not mere dogma." But what 
graces? Would Mr. Mill have used the word "religion" 
to espresa justice as such ? or benevolence as such ? or 
veracity as such ? or fortitude or temperance as such ? Of | 
course there would be no sense in his doing so. What is 
ordiuarily meant by " religion " as a grace of character 
ia the habit of communion with God. A person is more 
"religions" in proportion as he more has bis thoughts 
fixed on God's presence ; in proportion as the whole stream 
of his life is devoted to the end of loving and obeying God. 
It is most intelligible, then, to say that a deist can be 
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*' religious ; " and all those indeed must think the saying 
true, who consider (as we do) that there may be invincible 
ignorance on the divine origin of Christianity. Such a 
saying results from faithfulness to the rules of logic, not 
from so-called " liberality " or '* weakening of prejudice." 
But what can possibly be meant by an atheist being 
*' religious *' ? How can any man remember God*s presence, 
if he do not believe that God exists ? how can he devote his 
life to loving and obeying God, if he thinks there is no God 
to be loved and obeyed ? 

When first we hear it, then, such language seems simply 
astounding : but on consideration, one comes to see what 
it indicates. It indicates that Mr. Mill had no notion of 
what it is which Christians mean, when they speak of 
"religiousness" or "piety." Had it not been for Mr. 
Mill's case, we should have said that even those who do 
not practise religion, know well what is meant by these 
terms ; but Mr. Mill, while leading a life of laborious study, 
remained to the end of his life profoundly ignorant of the 
very existence of what the whole world around him knew to 
be among the most widely extended and powerful springs 
of human conduct. And this was the man who sat in 
judgment, as if from an elevated pedestal, on the acts 
and motives of saintly persons ; who claimed superiority 
over the prejudices of the vulgar; who condescendingly 
patronized the mediaeval Church ; who was kind enough to 
see even in modem Catholicity much which he was happy 
to approve, though far more which he was obUged to 
condemn.* 

It may seem heartless if, while making these comments, 
we do not pause for a moment to bewail the hard lot of 

* Observe e.g. such a sentence as this : *^ There are men who, not dis- 
guising their own unbelief, have written deeper and finer thing$ in vindica- 
tion of wliat religion has done for mankind, than would have sufficed to found 
the reputation of some of its most admired defenders *' (" Dissertations and 
Discussions " vol. ii. p. 122). 
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the present volume. We esttact the passage to wluch W»l 
refer, italicizing one clause. 

Of unbelievers (bo called), ae well as of believers, there are 
many species, including almost every variety of moral type. 
But the best among them, as no one who has had opportunities 
of really knowing them will hesitate to affirm, are more 
genuinely religious, in the best sense of the word religion, than 
those who exclusively arrogate to themeelves the title. The 
liberality of the age, or, in other words, the weakening of the 
obstinate prejudice which makes men unable to see what ia 
before their eyes because it is contrary to their espeotationa, baa 
caused it to be very commonly admitted that a deJst may be 
truly religious ; but if religion ttanda for <mij graces of character, 
and not for laere dogma, the assertion may equally be mode of 
many whose belief is far short of deism. Though they may 
think the proof incomplete that the universe is a work of dosign, 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it can have aa 
Author and Governor who is ahtolute in power as well as perfect 
in goodneas, they have that which constitutes the principal 
worth of all religions whatever, an ideal conception of a Perfect 
Being, to which they habitually refer as the guide of their 
cunacience; and this ideal of Good is usually far nearer to 
perfection than the objective Deity of those who think them- 
selves obliged to find absolute goodness in the author of a world 
so crowded with suffering and so deformed by injustice as onn 
(pp. 45-46). 

No doubt, by the word " religion," are meant oertain 
"graces of character, and not mere dogma." But what 
graces? Would Mr. Mill have used the word "religion" 
to express justice as such ? or beuevolence as such ? or 
veracity as such ? or fortitude or temperance as such ? Of 
course there would he no sense in his doing so. What is 
ordinarily meant by "religion" as a grace of character 
is the habit of communion with God. A person is mora 
" religious " in proportion as he more has his thoughts 
fixed on God's presence ; in proportion as the whole stream 
of his life is devoted to the end of loving and obeying God. 
It is most intelligible, then, to br; that a deist can be 
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'' religious ; ** and all those indeed must think the saying 
true, who consider (as we do) that there may be invincible 
ignorance on the divine origin of Christianity. Such a 
saying results from faithfulness to the rules of logic, not 
from so-called ''liberality" or ''weakening of prejudice." 
But what can possibly be meant by an atheist being 
" religious " ? How can any man remember God's presence, 
if he do not believe that God exists ? how can he devote his 
life to loving and obeying God, if he thinks there is no God 
to be loved and obeyed ? 

When first we hear it, then, such language seems simply 
astounding : but on consideration, one comes to see what 
it indicates. It indicates that Mr. Mill had no notion of 
what it is which Christians mean, when they speak of 
"religiousness" or "piety." Had it not been for Mr. 
Mill's case, we should have said that even those who do 
not practise religion, know well what is meant by these 
terms ; but Mr. Mill, while leading a life of laborious study, 
remained to the end of his life profoundly ignorant of the 
very existence of what the whole world around him knew to 
be among the most widely extended and powerful springs 
of human conduct. And this was the man who sat in 
judgment, as if from an elevated pedestal, on the acts 
and motives of saintly persons ; who claimed superiority 
over the prejudices of the vulgar; who condescendingly 
patronized the mediaeval Church ; who was kind enough to 
see even in modem Catholicity much which he was happy 
to approve, though far more which he was obUged to 
condemn.* 

It may seem heartless if, while making these comments, 
we do not pause for a moment to bewail the hard lot of 

* Observe e.g. such a sentence as this : *^ There are men who, not dis- 
guising their own unbelief, have written deeper and finer th%ng$ in vindica- 
tion of what religion has done for mankind, than would have sufficed to found 
the reputation of some of its most admired defenders *' (" Dissertations and 
Discussions/' vol. ii. p. 122). 
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the present volume. We extract tbe passage to wHwl 
refer, italicizing one clause. 

Of unbolievere (so culled), as well as of believere, there ar© 
many species, including almost every variety of moral typo. 
But the beat among them, as no one whu has had opportauities 
of really knowing them will hesitate to affirm, are more 
genuinely religious, in tbe best Benso of the word religion, than ^ 
those who eiclusively arrogate to themselves the title. Th« I 
liberality of the age, or, in other words, the weakening of ths | 
obstinate prejudice which makes men unable to see what ia 
before their eyes because it is contrary to their expectations, hat 
caused it to be very commonly admitted that a deist may 1 
truly religioTis ; but i/religifm atandg far any gracet of characierf I 
aruJ no( for viere dogma, tbe assertion may equally be made of 1 
many whose belief is far short of deism. Though thoy may 1 
think the proof incomplete that the universe is a work of deeig 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it can have f 
Author and Governor who is ahtolate in power as well as perfect j 
in goodness, they have that which couslitutos the principal 
worth of all religions whatever, an ideal conception of a Perfect 
Being, to which thoy babitually refer as the guide of their 
Douscience; and this ideal of Good is usually far nearer to 
perfection than the objective Deity of those who think them< 
selves obliged to find absolute goodness in the author of a world 
so crowded with suBering and so deformed by injustice as ouia | 
(pp. 45-46). 

No doubt, by the word " religion," are meant certain 
"graces of character, and not mere dogma." But what 
graces? Would Mr. Mill have used tbe word "religion" 
to express justice as such ? or benevolence as such ? or 
veracity as sncb ? or fortitude or temperance as such ? Of 
course there would be no sense in his doing so. What ia 
ordinarily meant by "religion" as a grace of character 
ia tbe habit of commuuion with God. A person is mora 
" roligious " in proportion as he more has bis tbonghts 
fixed on God's presence ; in proportion as tbe whole Btreom 
of bis life is devoted to tbe end of loving and obeying God. 
It is most intelligible, then, to say that a deist can be 
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'' religions ; '* and aJl those indeed must think the saying 
tme^ who consider (as we do) that there may be invincible 
ignorance on the divine origin of Christianity. Such a 
saying results from faithfulness to the rules of logic, not 
from so-called "liberality" or "weakening of prejudice." 
But what can possibly be meant by an atheist being 
" religious " ? How can any man remember God's presence, 
if he do not believe that God exists ? how can he devote his 
life to loving and obeying God, if he thinks there is no God 
to be loved and obeyed ? 

When first we hear it, then, such language seems simply 
astounding : but on consideration, one comes to see what 
it indicates. It indicates that Mr. Mill had no notion of 
what it is which Christians mean, when they speak of 
"religiousness" or "piety." Had it not been for Mr. 
Mill's case, we should have said that even those who do 
not practise religion, know well what is meant by these 
terms ; but Mr. Mill, while leading a life of laborious study, 
remained to the end of his life profoundly ignorant of the 
very existence of what the whole world around him knew to 
be among the most widely extended and powerful springs 
of human conduct. And this was the man who sat in 
judgment, as if from an elevated pedestal, on the acts 
and motives of saintly persons ; who claimed superiority 
over the prejudices of the vulgar; who condescendingly 
patronized the mediaeval Church ; who was kind enough to 
see even in modem Catholicity much which he was happy 
to approve, though far more which he was obliged to 
condemn.* 

It may seem heartless if, while making these comments, 
we do not pause for a moment to bewail the hard lot of 

* Observe e.g. such a sentence as this : ** There are men who, not dis- 
guising their own unbelief, have written deeper and finer ihingn in vindica- 
tion of wliat religion has done for mankind, than would have sufficed to found 
the reputation of some of its most admired defenders ** (" Dissertations and 
Discussions," vol. ii. p. 122), 
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the preseut volume. We extract the pasBftge to wlucb wel 
refer, italicizmg one clause. 

Of unbelievere (bo called), as well ae of believers, there are 
many speciefl, including almcst every variety of moral type- 
But the beet among them, aa no one who has had opportnuities 
of really knuwlng them will hesitate to affirm, ar» more 
genuinely roligioUB, in the beet Beneo of the word religion, thaa i 
those who exclusively arrogate to themsolveB the title. The 1 
liberality of the age, or, in other words, the weakening of the 1 
obstiuato prejudice which makcB men uuable to see what i 
before their eyes because it is contrary to their expectations, ha 
caused it to be very commonly admitted that a deii^t may be j 
truly religious ; but if religina slandM for any graces of character, J 
and not for mere dogma, the assertion may equally be made of 1 
many whoso belief is far short of deism. Though they may 
think the proof incomplete that the uuiverse is a work of design, 
and though they aseurodly disbelieve that it can have an 
Author and Governor who is absolute in power as well as perfect 1 
in goodness, they have that which oonstitutes the principal 
worth of all religions whatever, an ideal oonooptioi 
Being, to which they habitually refer as the guide of their ] 
conBcienco; and this ideal of Good is usually far nearer to 
perfection than the objective Deity of those who think them- 
selves obliged to find absolute goodness in the author of a world 
BO crowded with sufForing and eo deformed by injustice as oura 
(pp. 46-46). 

No doubt, by the word " religion," are meant certain 
"graces of character, aud not mere dogma." But what 
graces? Would Mr. Mill have used the word "religion" 
to express justice aa such? or benevolence aa eucb? or 
veracity as such ? or fortitude or temperance as such ? Of 
course there would be no sense in his doing so. What ia 
ordinarily meant by "religion" as a grace of character 
ia the habit of communion with God. A person is mora 
" religious " in proportion as be more has his thoughts 
fixed on God's presence ; in proportion as the whole stream 
of his life is devoted to the end of losing and obeying God. 
It is most intelligible, then, to say that a deist can be | 
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'^ religioas ; " and aJl those indeed must think the saying 
true, who consider (as we do) that there may be invincible 
ignorance on the divine origin of Christianity. Such a 
saying results from faithfulness to the rules of logic, not 
from so-called "liberality" or "weakening of prejudice." 
Bui what can possibly be meant by an atheist being 
" religious " ? How can any man remember God's presence, 
if he do not believe that God exists ? how can he devote his 
life to loving and obeying God, if he thinks there is no God 
to he loved and obeyed ? 

When first we hear it, then, such language seems simply 
astounding : but on consideration, one comes to see what 
it indicates. It indicates that Mr. Mill had no notion of 
what it is which Christians mean, when they speak of 
"religiousness" or "piety." Had it not been for Mr. 
Mill's case, we should have said that even those who do 
not practise religion, know well what is meant by these 
terms ; but Mr. Mill, while leading a life of laborious study, 
remained to the end of his life profoundly ignorant of the 
very existence of what the whole world around him knew to 
be among the most widely extended and powerful springs 
of human conduct. And this was the man who sat in 
judgment, as if from an elevated pedestal, on the acts 
and motives of saintly persons ; who claimed superiority 
over the prejudices of the vulgar; who condescendingly 
patronized the mediaeval Church ; who was kind enough to 
see even in modem Catholicity much which he was happy 
to approve, though far more which he was obliged to 
condemn.* 

It may seem heartless if, while making these comments, 
we do not pause for a moment to bewail the hard lot of 

* Observe e,g. such a sentence as this : ** There are men who, not dis- 
guising their own unbelief, have written deeper and finer tiiingt in vindica- 
tion of what religion has done for mankind, than would have sufficed to found 
the reputation of some of its most admired defenders " (" Dissertations and 
Discussions," vol. ii. p. 122). 
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the present volume. We extract the passage to wmon 
refer, italicizing one clause. 

Of unbelieverB (bo called), a« well as of believers, there are 
many speeieB, including almost every variety of moral type. 
Bnt tbe best among them, as no one who has had opportuuitieB 
of really knowing them will hesitate to affirm, are moio 
genuinely religions, in the best sense of the word religion, than 
those who exclusively arrogate to themselves the title. Th« 
liberality of the age, or, in other words, the weakening of the 
obstinate prejudice which makes men unable to see what is 
before their eyes because it is contrary to their expectations, has 
caused it to be very commonly admitted Ihat a deibt may be 
truly religious ; but if religion »tand» /or arty gracee of characlet, 
and not for mere dogma, tha assertion may equally be made of 
many whose belief is far short of deism. Though they may 
think the proof incomplete that tbe universe is a work of design, 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it can have an 
Author and Governor who ie (dvolute in power as well us perfect 
in goodness, they have that which constitutes the principal 
worth of all religions whatever, an ideal conception of a Perfect 
Being, to which they habitually refer as the guide of their 
conscience; and this ideal of Good is usually far nearer to 
perfection than the objective Deity of those who think them- 
selves obliged to find absolute goodness in the author of a world 
so crowded with suffering and so deformed by injustice as ours 
(pp. 45-46). 

No doubt, by the word "religion," arc meant certain 
"graces of character, and not mere dogma." But what 
graces? Would Mr. Mill have used tbe word "religion" 
to express justice as sucb ? or benevolence as such ? or 
veracity as such ? or fortitude or temperance as such ? Of 
course there would be no sense in hia doing so. What is 
ordinarily meant by "religion" as a grace of character 
is the habit of communion with God. A person is more 
"religious" in proportion as he more has his thonghts 
fixed on God's presence ; in proportion as tbe whole stream 
of his life is devoted to the end of loving and obeying God. 
It ia most intelligible, then, to say that a deist can be 
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'^ religions ; " and all those indeed must think the saying 
true, who consider (as we do) that there may be invincible 
ignorance on the divine origin of Christianity. Such a 
saying results from faithfulness to the rules of logic, not 
from so-called "liberality" or "weakening of prejudice." 
But what can possibly be meant by an atheist being 
" religious " ? How can any man remember God's presence, 
if he do not believe that God exists ? how can he devote his 
life to loving and obeying God, if he thinks there is no God 
to be loved and obeyed ? 

When first we hear it, then, such language seems simply 
astounding : but on consideration, one comes to see what 
it indicates. It indicates that Mr. Mill had no notion of 
what it is which Christians mean, when they speak of 
"religiousness" or "piety." Had it not been for Mr. 
Mill's case, we should have said that even those who do 
not practise religion, know well what is meant by these 
terms ; but Mr. Mill, while leading a life of laborious study, 
remained to the end of his life profoundly ignorant of the 
very existence of what the whole world around him knew to 
be among the most widely extended and powerful springs 
of human conduct. And this was the man who sat in 
judgment, as if from an elevated pedestal, on the acts 
and motives of saintly persons ; who claimed superiority 
over the prejudices of the vulgar; who condescendingly 
patronized the mediaeval Church ; who was kind enough to 
see even in modem Catholicity much which he was happy 
to approve, though far more which he was obliged to 
condemn.* 

It may seem heartless if, while making these comments, 
we do not pause for a moment to bewail the hard lot of 

* Observe e.g. such a sentence as this : ** There are men who, not dis- 
g^uising their own unbelief, have written deeper and finer thingn in vindica- 
tion of what religion has done for mankind, than would have sufficed to found 
the reputation of some of its most admired defenders " (" Ditjscrtatious and 
Discussions," vol. ii. p. 122), 
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the preeent volume. We extract the i»a8sage to which we 
refer, italicizing one clause. 

Of Tinbelievere (so called), as well as of believers, there axo 
many species, including almost every variety of moral lype. 
But tLe best among them, as no one who has had opportuuitiea 
of really knowing them will hesitate to aiSrm, are more 
geDuinely religious, in the best sense of the word religion, than 
those who oiclusively arrogate to themselves the title. Tha 
liberality of tlie age, or, in other words, the weakening of the 
obstinate prejudice which makes men unable to see what is 
before their eyes because it is contrary to their expectations, hoa 
caused it to be very commonly admitted that a deist may be 
truly religious ; but if religion ilandg far any graces of chaT(uter, 
and not for mere Hogma, the assertion may eijually bo made of 
Toany whose belief is far short of deism. Though they may 
think the proof incomplete that the universe is a work of doaigii, 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it can have aa 
Author and Governor who is absolute in power as well as perfect 
in goodness, they have that which constitutes the prinoipal 
worth of all religions whatever, an ideal conception of a Perfect 
Being, to which they habitually refer as the guide of their 
consoienoe; and this ideal of Good is usually far nearer to 
perfection than the objective Deity of those who think them- 
Belvea obliged to find absolute goodness in the author of a world 
80 crowded with suffering and so deformed by iujuatice as ours 
(pp. 45-4(1). 

No doubt, by the word "religion," are meant certain 
"graces of character, and not more dogma." But what 
graces? Would Mr. Mill bave used the word "religion" 
to expresB justice as sucli ? or bcuevolence as such ? or 
voracity as such ? or fortitude or temperance as such ? Of 
course there would be no sense in hia doing so. What is 
ordinarily meant by "religion" as a grace of character 
is the habit of communion with God. A person is more 
"religious" in proportion as he more has bis thoughts 
fixed on God's presence ; in proportion as the whole stream 
of his life is devoted to the end of losing and obeying God. 
It is most intelligible, then, to any that a deist con be 
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"religiouB;" and all those indeed must think the saying 
true, who consider (as we do) that there may be invincible 
ignorance on the divine origin of Christianity. Such a 
Baying results from faithfulness to the rules of logic, not 
from BO-called "liberality" or "weakening of prejudice." 
But what can possibly be meant by an atheist being 
" religious " ? How can any man remember God's presence, 
if he do not believe that God exists ? how can he devote his 
life to loving and obeying God, if he thinks there is no God 
to be loved and obeyed ? 

When first we hear it, then, such language seems simply 
astounding : but on consideration, one comes to see what 
it indicates. It indicates that Mr. Mill had no notion of 
what it is which Christians mean, when they speak of 
"religiousness" or "piety." Had it not been for Mr. 
Mill's case, we should have said that even those who do 
not practise religion, know well what is meant by these 
terms ; but Mr. Mill, whUti leading a life of laborious study, 
remained to the end of his life profoundly ignorant of the 
very existence of what the whole world around him knew to 
be among the most widely extended and powerful springs 
of human conduct. And this was the man who sat in 
judgment, as if from an elevated pedestal, on the acts 
and motives of saintly persons ; who claimed superiority 
over the prejudices of the vulgar ; who condescendingly 
patronized the mediaeval Church ; who was kind enough to 
see even m modern CathoUcity much which he was happy 
to approve, though far more which he was obUged to 
condemn." 

It may se^em heartless if, while making these comments, 
we do not pause for a moment to bewail the hard lot of 

* Observe e.g. such a senteaee u this ; " There are men who, not dli- 
goumg tbeir own anbelief, havo writtPQ deeper and finer Ihingi in vindica- 
tion of wlukt leligion has done tot mankind, than would have autliced to found 
the reputation of some of its ntoet admired dcfeodcn " (" DUavitatioua und 
DlMouioiLa," vol. ii. p. 122). 
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one, \>y nature so teachable, loving, and sensitive, placed 
from his birth under the iron yoke of that bigoted and 
intolerant atheist his father, and indoctrinated bj him ho 
carefully to paganism. But (as we have already said) we 
are attempting no appreciation whatever of bis personal 
character ; we are but mentioning this or that fact, which 
bears importantly on the value of hiB Bpeciilation& whether 
in the sphere of rehgion or philosophy. 

For, indeed, even in the matter of social philosophy, 
how fatal to his intellectual character is what we have just 
mentioned ! He was ignorant (as we have said) of the very 
existence of what is among the most widely extended and 
powerful springs of human conduct. The main purpose of 
his life was to act directly or indirectly on the convictions 
and actions of his contemporaries. To do so with any 
hope of success, it was necessary that he should clearly 
understand their existing motives, impulses, instincts. And 
yet, in one very prominent particular, he was as ignorant 
of the moral world in the midst of which he passed his 
days as though he bad never read of the past nor lived m 
the present. 

Then, again — considering he claimed to take a leoduig 
position in metaphysies and psychology — how noteworthy 
was his ignorance of what Catholics have done in that 
direction. For many centuries a series of men, admitted 
by Mr, Mill himself to bo powerful thinkers, had concen- 
trated their intellectual energy on the work of raising an 
edifice of theological science, on the basis of the scholastic 
philosophy. We should not have been eurprised. however 
profoundly Mr. Mill might have differed from them : what 
does surprise us is, that he took no pains to know them. 
What would he have thought of himself, if he Itad written 
his work on Hamilton without acquiring a knowledge of 
Kant's philosophy ? Of course, whether Kant bo or be not 
intellectually superior to the giants of Bcholastici&m, is a 
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matter of opinion ; but it is a matter of undeniable fact 
that the latter immenBurably surpassed him in the influence 
of their speculations on the whole course of thought aud 
of society for many centuries. Yet, undeterred by this 
crasa ignorance, Mr. Mill permitted himself very freely to 
criticize the intellectual characteristics of those very 
centuries. 

It will be said, perhaps, that at all events other anti- 
theistic philosophers of the day are no less unacquamted 
with CathoUc theology aud philosophy than Mr. Mill. We 
heartily endorse this remark. Their dense ignorance of 
Catholicity ia a mark of their crooked and perverse intel- 
lectual habits, which can be appreciated by the most 
ordinarily educated Catholic. In fact, they are less ac- 
quainted with Catholicity, and have far lesa wish to be 
acquainted, than had Mr. Mill himself.* But, then, the 
latter always laid claim to exceptional large-mindedness, 
and honestly heheved such claim to be legitimate. He 
accounted himself " much superior to most of his contem- 
poraries in willingness and ability to leara from everybody " 
(p. 242). He professed " great readiness and eagerness to 
learn from everybody, and to make room in his opinions 
for every new acquisition by adjusting tho old and new to 
one another " (p. 252). He was eager to learn from every 
quarter, except only the Catholic Church. 

There are other passages in tho autobiography besides 
those we have mentioned, which bear importantly on Mr. 
Mill's philosophical tenets : but (with one exception to be 
immediately mentioned) they will bo more conveniently 
considered in subsequent essays, especially when we come 
to handle again his utiHtariau tenets. We therefore proceed 

* Mr. Hill's aiitobingntpby has not nnnatDrall; caused for tbe momont a 
teuotion ogaiDst him, gv«d a» comparml with otbel writera o( the aiima 
KhooL We look forward to a reactiou againet this reaatlOD. To our mind, 
no one of the Test upproaohea him either in iiitellectiml clearaoBH, cauduur, 
and sbili^, nor, agftLo, in CMlons philauthiopj. 
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to resume our controversy with bim, at the point where we 
left off in the preceding essay. 



The principal topic with which we were occapied waa 
a coDBideration of Mr, Mill's reply to the argaments we 
had adduced against him, on the necessary character of 
mathematical axioms. It might appear, on the surface, 
that this is somewhat a subordinate question, in its bear- 
ing on the very vital points at issue between Mr. Mill 
and ourselves: but we replied, that Mr. Mill "would 
Itave been the last to make this complaint." Our state- 
ment is fully borne out by the autobiography. He ac- 
counted the controversy between iutuitionism and pheno- 
menism far more fundamental than any other, in matters 
no less of social than of strictly philosophical speculation ; 
and he accounted the discussion on the necessary character 
of mathematical axioms to be the very turning-point of this 
controversy. The former opinion is expressed in p. 273 ; 
imd in p. 226 he declares, that " the chief strength " of the 
philosophy which he assails "in morals, puhtics, and 
religion, lies in the appeal which it is accustomed to make 
to (Ac cv'ulcnve of mathematun and the cognate branches of 
physical science." "To keep it from these," he adds, "is 
to drive it from its xtrofighoUi ; " and by parity of reason, 
if we maintain it in these, we maintain it in its stronghold. 
No one, then, could have a stronger con\-iction than Mr. 
Mill himself, on the vital character of the issue which we 
joined with him. We candidly expressed our opinion as 
to the utterly worthless character of his reasoning. " We 
are deliberately of opinion," we said, "that not one of 
bis arguments has the slightest force, and hardly one of 
them the most superficial appearance of force." "The 
whole mass of human knowledge," wo further alleged, 
" is made," by him, " utterly dependent on what is about 
the most gratuitous oud arbitrary theory which can well 
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be imagined." And we added, that Mr. Mill's death bad 
been to ns a severe controversial diBappointment. We 
had been eager to engage in a hand-to-hand conflict with 
80 distinguiahed a champion, not on a few questions only, 
however fundamental, but on the whole mass of philo- 
sophical speculations, which leads onward to that one 
supreme issue, the Esiatence of a Personal God. "We 
were full of confidence that a signal triumph must result 
to the cause of truth, if we could induce Mr. Mill to 
put forth his utmost strength on the other side. 

At the same time, we are glad to think that the keystone 
of his whole philosophical position lies in those very 
doctrines on which he lived to publish his reply to our 
adverse arguments. Every philosopher of the present day 
has his " aggresBive " as well as hie " affirmative '* position. 
Yon understand his "aggressive" position so far as yon 
understand what those tenets are which he desires to over- 
throw ; and you understand his " affirmative " position bo 
far as you understand what those tenets are which he 
desires to establish in their place. Now, Mr. Mill's 
"aggressive" position mainly consisted, (1) in his denying 
the cognizableness of any necessary truths ; and (2) (as a 
means for that denial) in his denj-ing the competence of 
men's existent faculties to avouch truth finally and without 
appeal. Whereas, then, he regards the very " stronghold " 
of necessists to be their view of mathematical axioms, we 
may fairly say that the keystone of his "aggressive" position 
consists (1) in his doctrine on mathematical axioms, and 
(2) in hia doctrine on the rule of certitude. On the other 
band, his " affirmative " position mainly consists in his 
claim to substitute a body of science built exclusively on 
experience, for a body of science pui-porting to be built 
partly on necessary truth. But no body of science can 
possibly be built on the exclusive basis of experience, unless 
the philosopher first establishes on grounds of experience 
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the uniformity of nature ; or what Mr. Mill calls "the law 
of untTetaal causation." Mr. Mill bimBelf admits this as 
heartily as we maintain it. The keystone, then, of Mr. 
Mill's "affirmative" position lies in his doctrine, that the 
uniformity of nature can be proved by experience ; while 
the keystone of his " aggressive " position lies (as we have 
seen) in his respective doctrines, on mathematical axioms, 
and OD the rule of certitude. And it so happens that 
these are the very three doctrines on which he expressly 
replied to our adverse arguments. In our last essay we 
commenced our rejoinder on that reply, and on the present 
occasion are to complete it. It is certainly a great matter 
of regret to us, for the sake of truth, that such rejoinder 
must DOW necessarily be liual ; and it would have been a 
matter of keen interest to us to know how he would have 
encountered our remarks. 

Our last essay was much longer than we could have 
wished ; but we were very desirous of drawing out unin- 
terruptedly our whole counter-argument on the necessity 
of mathematical axioms. To prevent our essay, however, 
from swelling to an absolutely intolerable length, we were 
obliged to omit all gumvmry of our lengthened reasoning. 
And we feel this to have been so great a disadvantage, that 
one of oar first procedures on the present occasion will be 
in some degree to supply that deficiency. 

Before commencing this, however, we shall make a 
little further comment on a position of Mr. Mill's, which 
we criticized. Our readers, on referring to our previous 
remarks, will see that he makes two statements. Firstly, 
he Kays that "wherever the present constitution of space 
exists," the axioms of geometry are cognizable to man- 
kind as " fomiimi/HS from that conception." Secondly, he 
adds, that we have ample reason to know,* that the same 
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" constitution of space which exists on our own planet, 
exists also in the region of the fixed stars." Now what 
does he mean by this extremely vague term " constitution 
of space " ? We can fancy his indignation, if one of his 
opponents had used so vague a term as this without ex- 
planation. Yet we aEdrm, with some confidence, that Mr. 
Mill has nowhere even attempted to explain what he meant 
by the term ; and we doubt indeed whether be ever used it, 
except in the two notes, replying to our own criticism, 
which be inserted in the latest edition of bia respective 
works on " Logic " and on " Hamilton," 

There is only one meaning which we can think of as 
intended by this phrase. We must suppose that he 
accounts "the present constitution of space" as existing 
wherever the three dimensions — length, breadth, height — 
are predicable of all material objects. But if this were his 
meaning, he would hold that a man can " conclude " the 
truth of geometrical axioms "from his very conception" 
of length, breadth, and height. This, however, is the 
precise point at issue between him and bis opponents ; and 
if such were his meaning, he would be saying in so many 
words that his opponents are in the right and lie in the 
wrong. We would beg our readers to look back at our 
whole criticism in pp. 176-179. For our own part, we 
believe this is one of the cases — far more nnmeroas 
throughout Mr. Mill's works than might be supposed — in 
which his spontaneous reason is too strong for bis artificial 
and elaborated philosophy. 

We will next direct our readers' attention to a remark 
we made a page earlier. We observed bow difficult it is to 
know what is Mr. Mill's positive thesis, on the cognizable- 
nesfi of mathematical axioms ; and also to know what ore 
the grounds alleged by him for such thesis. Ho declares 
again luid again, that the universal truth of these axioms, 
throughout the planet Terra at least, is irrefragably proved 
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by universal experience. Yet what doGs he himself aay orf 1 
another occasion ? " That aU metab eink in water, 1 
a aniform experience from tlie origin of the human raee ' 
down to the discovery of potassium in the present century 
by Sir Humphry Davy. That all ewans are white, was 
a uniform experience down to the discovery of Australia " 
(" Logic," vol. i. p. 305). Wiiat stronger ground, then, has 1 
he for hia conviction that over the whole earth trilateral» i 
are triangular, than his ancestors had for their entirely 
mistaken conviction that over the whole earth swans are 
white and metals sink in water ? How can he even guess 
that in some newly-discovered country a tree may not be 
found which shall possess the capabiUty of being formed 
into quadrangular trilaterals, or into pairs of straight line» 
of which each pair shall enclose a space ? ' 

Mr. Mill , however, is much less anxious to state and 
establish his positive than his negative thesis on mathe- 
matical axioms ; and unless his whole fabric of philosophy 
is to collapse,* he must prove that these axioms are not 
self-eridently necessary. We, on the contrary, as zealous 
impugners of hia philosophy, have been bent on pro\'ing 
the contrary. And the general argument we have used 
may he thus syllogistically stated. 

Whatever the existent cognitive faculties of mankind 
testify, is instinctively f known by mankind as certainly 
true. 

' This nmrt opt be undenlood in too eitreme ■ oenie. In ft foriDer 
BtMLj, we MlU that, on aacb a luppoaitlon, "bu worbi mipbt sllll b* 
Rdmittod to fooUiu n large quantity at lalnable phitnwpblcal mattsr. oj w* 
IhiiA liukfd Ikri/ do; bnt hie philixophy at a tfhalt would be at an enil." 
Tbia ia pmdtelf what we sliil think. 

t Wo had at flnt said " atlf-e video tly," but in oar last vetay we Toand 
II mire conTi^nimit t<i appropriate tlist phnue in a dllTcrent aeiite. Wo 
think tlin wnrd ~ iniUnotivelf " the beet lubstitiite, ai pxprcaRin^ the trre> 
iiitiUn and (a« it wun>) pitrciog diaraf^tet of tbe oonvioliuna to which wa 
refw. IiBt any reader onnsider tho keen wrtitiidn wilh which lie knowa 
that he experiunoed Ibcw: «onKUon« of ton miimtoa bnek, wbioh hii memory 
Tividly lesliSua. 
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But the existent cognitive faculties of mankind testify, 
that any given mathematical axiom is self-evidently 
necessary. 

Ergo, etc. 

Now, it is most surprising that a writer generally so 
clear as Mr. Mill, should so long have left it uncertain 
which of these two propositions it is which he denies : see 
e.g. the mutually contradictory propositions which we 
quoted from him in our last essay. Such, however, 
being the case, we entered at length into the proof of both 
the above premisses. But after reading the autobiography, 
we can hardly doubt that it is the former of the two 
premisses against which Mr. Mill protests.* We shall not, 
therefore, here attempt to epitomize our argument for our 
minor premiss ; but we shall content ourselves on that 
head with referring our readers to the whole course of our 
remarks. We will but briefly say here, that it would 
certainly be a bold step to deny this premiss. Take any 
man of ordinary thoughtfulness and education; and ask 
him whether it is within the sphere of Omnipotence to 
enclose a space by two straight lines, or to create a 
quadrangular trilateral : there can be very little doubt what 
his spontaneous answer will be. We here, then, assume 
Mr. Mill to accept our minor premiss; we assume him 
to concede that, if mankind trust their existent faculties, it 
is impossible for them to doubt the self-evident necessity 
of any given mathematical axiom. 

Mr. Mill, then, we take it, would have argued in some 
such manner as this : and we confine ourselves for clear- 
ness* sake to geometrical axioms, because whatever is said 
of them may so easily be applied to arithmetical. ** From 
the first moment when an infant begins to move his arms 
and legs," Mr. Mill would say, ** he is beginning to acquire 

* Sec particularly a pasBugo in pp. 225, 226, which we shall quote in a 
later part of our paper. 

VOL. I. P 
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knowledge on the elementury truths of geometry. Before 
arriving at the age of reason, he haa been completely 
saturated with his experience that two intersecting straight 
lines always diverge, and that a straight line is the shortest 
path between two points. No wonder, then, that, when he 
comes to nse his faculties, they are not only unable to con- 
ceive any thought contrary to this uniform experience, 
but have even been so moulded by that experience as to 
pronounce its various particulars so many self-evidently 
necessary truths," 

Our answer to this view of things is virtually contained in 
the essay to which we have referred; but none the less it may 
be of important service if we reproduce it under a different 
arrangement. We say, then, that two different replies may 
be made to Ifr. Mill's reasoning, as here drawn out. It 
may be replied (1), that no such experience of geometrical 
axioms as an adult has acquired could possibly produce on 
his faculties such a result as Mr. Mill contends for. And 
it may be replied (2), that the testimony of each man's 
existent faculties is his infallible rule of certitude ; and 
that he has no legitimate appeal from their present to their 
past avouchment. If either of these replies be substantiated, 
Mr. Mill's argument falls entirely to the groimd ; but we 
are confident that both can easily be substantiated, and we 
shall proceed at once to do so. It is the second on which 
we are far the more anxious to fix our readers' attention ; 
but it will be more convenient if wo begin with the first. 

We are assuming, then, Mr. Mill to agree with our- 
selves, tliat men's existent faculties avouch the self-evident 
necessity of some given geometrical axiom. But he main- 
tains that this avouchment of theirs can be explained by 
the constant and unmistakable experience of that axiom 
which every adult has gone through. We reply that their 
avouchment is nut thus explainable. It is quite untrue, we 
say, that any experience of any geometrioal axiom, wbioh 
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an adult has had in his childhood, has any tendency so to 
afifect his faculties as that on that account they shall 
pronounce such axiom to be a necessary truth. There 
were three different arguments adduced by us in our last 
essay for this proposition, either of which alone would be 
conclusive. 

I. According to Mr. Mill, such unintermittent and 
unmistakable experience as I have had of any given 
geometrical axioms suffices to make it impossible for me 
to doubt, if I trust my existent faculties, that the reversal 
of that axiom is beyond the sphere of Omnipotence. But 
if this were so, it must follow that in proportion as I have 
more accumulated experience of any truth, in that propor- 
tion I find it more difficult (if I trust my existent faculties) 
to regard the reversal of that truth as within the sphere of 
Omnipotence. But is this anything like the case ? Most 
evidently not. Suppose I have only once or twice in my 
life tasted beet-root ; while, on the other hand (of course), 
times without number I have felt fire to bum, and seen 
wood float on water while stones sink therein. Yet most 
assuredly I have not to the very smallest extent any greater 
difficulty in supposing that an Omnipotent Creator could 
prevent fire from burning or could support stones in the 
water, than in supposing that He could alter the taste of 
beet-root. 

II. Let us take, as an instance of a geometrical axiom, 
the proposition that two parallel straight lines will never 
meet ; * and let us take as our instance of an obvious 
physical fact, the warmth-giving property of fire. No one 
who reflects will doubt that an EngUsh child*s experience 
of the latter truth is (to say the least) every whit as 
constant and uniform as his experience of the former. Yet 

* We define a " straiglit line "to be " a line which pursues tliroughout 
the same direction ; " and wc define "pamllcl straight lines" to bo " straight 
lincB which pursue the same direction with each other." 
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when he comes to the ago of reason, he pronounces that 
the former is a necessary truth ; whereas ho would bft 
simply amazed at the allegation that an Omnipotent 
Creator could not on any given occasion deprive fire of ita 
warmth-giving property. 

Now, Mr. Mill himself admits this latter fact ; bat he 
has a reply. " Fire," he says (" On Hamilton," p. 339), 
" it is true, will, under certain needful conditions, give 
warmth : hut the sight of fire ia often unattended with any 
sensation of warmth, . . , The visible presence of fire and 
the sensation of warmth are not in that invariable conjunc- 
tion and immediate juxtaposition which might disable us 
from conceiving one without the other, and which might 
therefore lead us to suppoao their conjunction a necessary 
truth." He indicates here, we suppose, such apparent 
exceptions to the warmth-giving property of fire as take 
place when, being out of doors, one sees a fire through the 
window without receiving warmth from it. And so (ibi<I) 
bis general proposition is, that in order to generate the 
mind's conviction of self-evident necessity, " the experience 
must not only be constant and uniform, but the juxta- 
position of the fants in experience must be immediate and 
close, as well as so free from even the semblance of an 
exception that no counter-association can possibly arise." 
Wherever, then, there has been in past experience even the 
ivmhinnre of an exception — according to Mr. Jfill — there no 
oonriction of self-evident noceasity will arise. To this we 
answered, that (on his own showing) there has been in 
past experience the semblance of an exception to the axiom 
that two parallel straight lines will never meet. "In the 
case of parallel lines," he says (" On Hamilton," p. 385), 
"the laws of perspective do present such an illusion," or 
semblance of exception: "they do to the eye appear to 
meet in both directions." He does not himself, then, 
attempt to maintain bis own thesis ; for his own tfaesii 
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was, that iii order to generate the conviction Helf-evident 
necessity, there must have been freedom from all semblance 
of exception in past experience. And he fails entirely, 
therefore, in accounting for the fact that mankind regard 
the geometrical axiom as self-evidently necessary, while 
they do not eo regard the warmth-giving property of fire. 

The only answer Mr. Mill can give to this is ("On 
Hamilton," p. 335, note), that, as regards the axiom, the 
apparent exception is such that its " illusory character is 
at once seen, from the immediate accessibility of the 
evidence which disproves" it. But it is obviously un- 
deniable that, in the case of a fire seen fi-om out of doors, 
precisely the same explanation can be given. When a fii-e 
is looked at from out of doors, there is an illusory exception 
{no doubt) to the warmth-giving property of fire ; but its 
"illusory character is at once seen, from the immediate 
accessibility of the evidence which disproves '' it. 

We sum up, then, this argument. If my past experience 
of parallel straight lines can have generated in my mind 
(as Mr. Mill maintains it has) a conviction that the fact of 
their never meeting is a self-evidently necessary truth; — 
then my past experience of fire would equally have 
generated in my mind a conviction that its warmth-giving 
property is a self-evidently necessary truth. That the 
latter supposition is mistaken Mr. Mill, of course, fully 
admits ; it follows, therefore, that liis own supposition is 
equally false, and that this fundamental principle of his 
philosophy is an error. 

We added that Mr. Mahaffy has mentioned another 
instance of illusion, as besetting men's experience of 
geometrical axioms. I take a straight stick, and by 
manipulating it I add to the store of experience which 1 
already possess, that a straight line is the shortest path 
between two points. 1 plunge halt-way in the water this 
" shortest path between two points," aud the said path 
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ap[)ear8 crooked. Juat aa when I look at a fU'e through 
the windows, I have a momentary illusion that fire does 
not give warmth, so on this occasion I have a momentary 
illusion that the shortest path between two points is 
crooked. The former illusion is neither stronger nor more 
persistent than the latter. If, therefore, my past esperienee 
have not generated in me a conviction that the warmth- 
giving property of fire is a self-evidently necessary tmth, 
how can it be my past esperienee which has generated in 
me a conviction that this geometrical axiom is Bclf- 
evidentiy necessary ? Let some disciple of Mr. MHI'b 
attempt a reply. 

III. Lastly, there is more than one geometrical axiom 
■which I have never known by experience at all; and in 
regard to which, therefore, it is manifestly impossible that 
my cognitive faculties can have been moulded by ex- 
perience into its avoucbment. Of tins kind is the axiom 
which we took aa our specimen, that "all tritaterals are 
triangular," It is not only that students had not Ji>rmvlurd 
this truth before tliey met with it in their Euclid, but the 
great majority of them never hiew it. Observe the contrast 
between this axiom on the one hand, and a truth which 
men really hare known by unfoimulized experience on the 
other. The proposition was once placed before me for the 
first time in a formulized shape, that " horses differ greatly 
from each other in colour." Though (by hypothesis) I 
have never before expressly contemplated this proirasition, 
I at once recognize it as expressing a fresh familiar truth; 
a truth vividly known to mo by every day's experience. On 
the other hand, most of those who have not studied the 
elements of geometry, when first they are told that all 
trilaterals are triangular, as simply receiw a new piece of 
information as they did when they heard that war had 
heen declared between Frnssia and France. But that 
which is received as a new piece of information cannot 
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possibly have been already liuown to them by past ex- 
perience. 

This last argument is indubitably valid as against Mr. 
Mill ; because, throughout his reply to us, he fully admits 
that the triangularity of trilatemlB is a veritable axiom — a 
part of the geometrical basis, and not of the geometrical 
BUperstmcture. His disciples might imaginably allege 
that it is no axiom at all ; but only a spontaneous inference, 
imperceptible as such by reason of its rapidity from certain 
genuine axioms. If they do allege this, they are called on 
to state what those axioms are from which the proposition 
could be deduced ; and we entirely deny the possibiHty of 
their doing this. However, even on the supposition of 
their success, the two Jirat arguments we gave (either of 
which is alone decisive) would remain unaffected. 

We have now, then, made good our first reply to Mr. 
Mill. We have shown, we trust, conclusively, that no such 
experience of geometrical axioms as adults have acquired 
in their youth could possibly produce on their cognitive 
faculties any such effect as Mr, Mill's argument supposes. 
But we think it of immeasurably greater importance to 
establish against him our second reply ; to establish against 
him the thesis, that the actual testimony of each man's 
existent facilities is bis infallible rule of certitude, and that 
no legitimate appeal lies from their present to their past 
avouchment. We consider this thesis (as we have often 
eaidj to be of inappreciable moment : because its scope 
extends far beyond the mere question of mathematical 
axioms; and its rejection would issue by necessary conse- 
quence, in bringing down human knowledge to a level 
below that of the brutes. We reasoned on this head 
against Mr. Mill in a former essay ; and our present 
business is merely to epitomize our former argument. 

The thesis, then, which we defend, as at once so certain 
and so fundamental, is this : that what each man's existent 
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faculties actually testify is instinctively known by him aa 
certainly true. It is by no means easy to understand, 
what is the adverse theory advocated by Mr, Mill. If we 
were to take literally eome of his strange expreseiona 
quoted by us, we should understand him as maintaining 
a singular theory enough. We should understand him 
as maintaining that no declaration of a man's cognitive 
faculties is trustworthy, unless it be a declaration which 
these faculties would have uttered when he was " an 
infant," when ho "first opened his eyes to the light"; 
that no argument is valid, unless it would have been 
recognized as valid by a new-bom infant ; that no avouch- 
ment of memory concerning the past may reasonably be 
trusted, imleas the memory of a new-born infant would 
have safely carried him so far back. But we will do our 
author more justice than he has done himself, and state 
his proposition in a form less revolting to common sense. 
We will understand him, then, to mean, that it is not what 
my faculties actually testify that I can with reason regard 
as certainly true, but rather what they would have testified 
had they grown to maturity according to their own intrinsic 
laws of development, without being denaturalized and 
arti&cialized by that great body of experience which has 
accumulated round them during their long infancy. Now, 
it will bo very useful for the pm-pose of our present argu- 
ment, if we derise some name to express the human 
faculties in this purely imaginary condition. Let us call 
these the "pure human faculties," and the point at issue 
may then be stated thus. On our pEirt, we contend that 
the rule of certitude is the avlwil avoucbment of man'a 
(■xtjt(«(( faculties; whereas Mr. Mil! contends that it is the 
hypothetical avoucbment uf man's " pure " faculties. 

We argue, firstly, against Mr, Mill's theory, as we have 
often argued before, that it lays the axe to the root of all 
human knowledge whatever; that, if it were sound, no 
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htunan being could know anything as certain or even aa 
probable, except only the facts of his momentarily present 
consciousness. He could not c.<^. apprehend the smallest 
sentence spoken to him ; for what he at this moment hears 
is only the last word of the sentence ; and how can he know 
what were the earlier words ? Indubitably, indeed, the 
first step (whatever it may be) which he has to take, in 
order to arrive at any knowledge whatever,* is only rendered 
possible by his trusting the avouchment of his memory. 
But how could Mr. Mill consider such trust reasonable? 
Wc say that the actual avouchment of his existent faculties 
— and of his memory inclusively — is instinctively known by 
each man as certain ; but this is precisely what Mr. Mill 
denies. 

In fact, Mr. Mill's position reminds one more of some 
amusing Irish bull than of grave philosophical disquisition. 
I encounter the familiar features of an old friend. Have 
I a right to regafd it as certain, or even probable, that I 
ever saw those features before ? In other words, can I 
reasonably believe these past phenomena to have occurred 
which my memory most distinctly avouches ? The answer 
to this question, according to Mr. Mill, depends on the 
further question, whether my memory would have made 
the same avouchment had it not become (as Mr. Mill would 
Bay) artifieialized and denatm-alized, A true disciple of 
Mr. Mill's, then, if he is ao circumstanced, will not behevo 
that he ever saw his friend before, until he has first 
examined the above-named preliminary question. But 
how can he bo much as begin to examine it without trust- 
ing his existent memory? Yet it is tinrefigonahlf, in his 
view, to trust his existent memory until he has gone 
through that very investigation, which is impossible ivilhoul . 
that trust. He has no means, therefore, whatever of 



• For merely to experience the facts of his D 
■doiunera ii not to potseee knowledge at all. 
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arriving at any reaBonable trust in the avoiichments of his 
memory ; his knowledge, accordingly, ia conned to the 
experience of his momentarily present consciousness, and 
is inferior to that of tlie very brutes. 

The same argument may be exhibited in a somewhat 
different shape. How did Mr. Mill arrive at his theory, 
that his existent faculties cannot be trusted ? By certain 
trains of reasoning. But such trains of reasoning had no 
meaning, except for two assumptions : (1) the assumption 
that logical reasoning is valid ; and (2) the assumption that 
Mr. Mill on every occasion could trust his memory of what 
he had previously observed or established. But these 
assumptions were the most arbitrary and gratuitous of 
inventions, unless he had been first of all waiTanted in 
trusting his existent faculties, whether of reasoning or of 
memory. 

We have already said that his position reminds one of 
what EngUshmen tell as an amusing Irish bull. All the 
world knows the story of the Irishman, who stood in the 
coffee-room of a hotel, professing only to warm himself at 
the fire, but in reality also occupied with reading a letter 
which another guest was writing to a friend. The writer 
obser\'ing this, proceeds to add on pap«r : " I should express 
myself more fully on this matter, if there were not a black- 
guard in the room, looking over my shoulder at everj-thing 
I write." " You insolent liar I " exclaims the self-convicted 
Irishman. His blunder was precisely this : that his denial 
of the nliegatiou made against him was directly based on 
an admission of his truth. Just so Mr. Mill's denial of 
our thesis is directly based on his affirmation of it. His 
belief that it is true is the principal premiss which leads 
him to the conclusion that it is false.* 

* Wlial liaii beou nignd \>j lu, in thia unci levenU prwodine nrtielM on 
tbo abwilute iieceultf uf lunumliig Uio Tfriwily of dutniory, wilt bo fouod («ra 
Uiibk) « jiteMrrsliTe againtl UMij laite j^hUowptiie*. For is 
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But now further. Mr. Mill's argument implies that, at 
all events, if it could be ehown tliat his " pure " faculties 
would have declared the uecessitj- of mathematical axioms, 
he woulj no longer deny the latter doctrine, but, on the 
contrary, accept it,* Yet on what ground would it be 
reasonable then to accept it ? How could he know e.g. that 
Professor Huxley's suggestion is not true ? that the human 
faculties have not been purposely made deceptive by some 
mendacious creator of mankind ? But this is only one of 
a hundred hypotheses which may most easily be imagined, 
all of them inconsistent with the supposition that man's 
" pure " faculties would be trustworthy ; and on what 
ground would Mr. Mill be warranted in assuming that all 
these hypotheses are false? On what ground could he 
assume the proposition that (by some totally unknown law) 
the human faculties so proceed in their operation that — if 
sensible experience were only away — they would invariably 
declare what is objectively true ? On what ground could 
he take for granted that which, from his point of view, is 
surely a most startling proposition ? We are under no 
such difSculty; because, on our view, each man knows 

a philoKipbical hmet beginning to abow itself irhirh would dsprire tbe 
human Ctculties of tbcir duo authority, on tbe ground that nnj given avouch- 
ment whioh they may pat fottli U but the result of certuiu physieal ante- 
ceduuls e.g. in tbe nervone Bjaleio. la leply, we nil! ouDcede for argument's 
sake tlie fact alleged; because wo maiatain tliat no iDference could lie dmwn 
rrom the fact aach as those philosophers auppose. 

If they ore to escape the most fiagm&t and mooatrouB inoonsistency, tbey 
most refuse to trust any girea act of memory until they c&ti kuovr that it ia 
not the result nf phyeicat antecedeots. But tlicy cannot even begin t» inquire 
how Ikr tliis is the case without truBting other nets of memory equally unau- 
thecticated : and eo oaad iiijiaitum. 

As morlein philOROphy proceeds, it will be seen (we predict) more and 
more clearly that tbe received Catholic doctrine on the rule of certitude is 
the one impregnable fortrew frocn whioh e?«ry trrcligious philosophy can be 
defeutad and oTcrtbrown. 

* " Tlie verdict of . . . our immediate and intuitive conviction is ad- 
mitted on all bands to be a docieiou without uppeal. The next queslion is, 
to what dues " this intuitivB conviction " bear witness ? " (Mill, " On Hamil- 

tOD," p. ISS.) 
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instinctively on eaeb occasion that his existent faculties 
avouch truly. Mr. Mill rejects this, the only possible 
foundation for human knowledge, and Bubstitutes in its 
place absolutely nothing. 

Such are the arguments which we expressed, against 
Mr. Mill's aberration on the rule of certitude. We do 
not, however, admit that he gives in the autobiography 
at all a true account of hia opponents' doctrine. We 
cannot even understand what he means, when he says 
(p. 274) that they deem "intuition" to "wpeak with an 
authority higher than that of our reason ; " for what is 
intuition except one imrt of reason ? And when he accuses 
them (p. 22G) of regarding as " intuitive every inveterate 
belief of u-hich the origin w not rememlHTcd," we must, at all 
events, make one explanation. In our essay on "Necessary 
Truth," we fully admitted that " again and again inferences 
are so readily and imperceptibly di-awn, as to be most easily 
mistaken for intuitions ; and that we have no right of 
alleging aught as cei-taiuly a primary truth, without provmg 
that it cannot be an . opinion derived inforentially from 
experience." What those truths are which a man's existent 
faculties avouch, this is a matter for keen psychological 
investigation ; and on which, without such investigation, 
we admit that very serious mistake is abundantly possible. 

And this brings us to another matter of much import- 
ance in our controversy with Mr. Mill. He distinguishes 
("Logic," vol. ii. p, 441) two essentially different kinds of 
what he calls " complex ideas : " (1) those which consul of 
simpler ones, and (2) those which have been generated by 
simpler ones. The idea of an orange e.g., he says, is 
complex in the former sense: it "really consisU of tho 
simple ideas of a certain colour, a certain form, a certain 
taste and smell, etc., because we can, by interrogating our 
consciousness, perceive all these elements in the idea." 
But he considers that, by a procesfi of what he coUb 
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"mental chemistry," some idea may result from the com- 
bination of certain past ideas, whieh idea, nevertheless, in 
its present state is incapahle of analysis. Whether the fact 
be 60, is a very interesting psychological question, on which 
we need not here attempt to pronounce. But, as a matter 
of language, we should call such ideas (if they exist) 
" simple," not " complex." And as a matter of philosophy, 
we shonld confidently deny that the question here raised by 
Mr. Mill can give any help in deciding what it is which 
man's existent faculties testify. 

We shall beat illustrate what we here mean, by reverting 
to a former discussion of outs with Mr, Mill, on the founda- 
tion of morality. Wo devoted some pages of that essay 
to establish the conclusion that the idea "morally good" 
is perfectly simple : and then, from that couclusiou, we 
drew the further inference that certain moral truths are 
Belf-evidently necessary. Mr. Mill's reply to that argument 
would probably he (see " Logic," vol. ii. p. 443, note), that 
the idea "morally good" is not perfectly simple, because, 
though it does not consist of simpler ideas, it was originally 
generated hy such. In company with Mr. Hutton, we entirely 
deny that such can possibly have been the case, as wo 
stated. But what we are here pointing out is, that such 
an allegation is utterly irrelevant. Let it once be admitted 
that, so far as the existent human faculties are coucemcd, 
"morally good " is an idea incapable of analysis ; the con- 
clusion inevitably follows (as we showed in the essay) that 
the existent human faculties declare certain moral truths 
to be self-evidently necessary. But it is what his facnitios 
do declare — not what under imaginary circumstances they 
wotfld declare — which alone is known by each man to be 
infallibly true. 

Our present business is not with Mr. Herbert Spencer ; 
but we may mention, by the way, that (if we rightly under- 
stand his various statements) his distrust of the human 
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existent facuItieB esceetla even Mr. Mill's, He will not" I 
even accept, as certainly true, what be admits that his I 
"pure" faculties would unmiBtakably declare, because h» J 
considers that he may inherit faculties which have been de- I 
naturalized and artificiaKzed by luicestral experience. Oar I 
whole answer to Mr. Mill contains a fortiori an answer to' I 
Mr, Spencer.* And it is no small testimony to the strength i 
of Theistic philosophy, that its two ablest assailants in our I 
time have been driven to take refuge in different phases ot J 
a theory so manifestly absurd and self-eontradictory. 

Here, then, we close what is necessarily our final reply I 
to Mr. Mill, on what we have called the keystone of his | 
"aggressive" philosophical position; viz. his respectivt 
doctrines on mathematical axioms and on the rule o{ i 
certitude. In our last essay we treated these two questions j 
in their logical order, and commenced with the latter: J 
whereas, on the present occasion, for the sake of varying j 
our treatment, we have proceeded inversely ; we have traced I 
back our difference from him on mathematical axioms, to I 
our difference from him on the rule of certitude. We will | 
sum up under five questions, and so (we hope) give our I 
readers an intelhgilile conspectus of the whole. 

Question 1st. Do the existent human faculties pronounoa I 
that mathematical axioms are self-evidently necessary?! 
Wo reply most confidently in the affirmative, and Mr. Mill, 1 
if we may judge from his autobiography, does not himself 1 
venture to answer this question in the negative. 

Question 2nd. Can this avoucbment of the hnmaa I 
faculties have been produced by the mere agency of pas| I 
experience ? We answer confidently in the negative ; Mr. f 
Mill confidently in the affirmative. 

• Wo wfiulil rt-fer our tcdJcib U> a moBtotly nrliclo nn Mr. Bjxnifcr (n tha 1 
QitarleTlv of Ortober, 1874. Wo hcnrllt; ciiiKur with it frmu lln.t to tiiatt ,1 
«sc«pt. uiU(i«il. Uint itB fiuliigy of Mr. Bjxnotr'B nfcil.7j gecma to ua u litllt i 
boyond the murk. Mr. Rpcnccr's roplj to it in thu Fortni-jhtlg of Dt-mmber J 
entirely niiMoi ita point. 
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Question 3rd. Supposing that the said avouchnient 
rmild have been thus produced, would this circumstance 
afford any justification for doubting its certain truth ? Mr. 
Miil answers this question in the affirmative ; we in the 
negative. We maintain that the avouchment of each man's 
existent faculties is his one infallible rule of certitude ; and 
that a denial of this truth would degrade his knowledge to 
a level below that of the brutes. 

Question 4th. Mr. Mill implies that he accepts, as 
certainly true, whatever his faculties inmld have declared, 
had they not been denaturalized and artifieiahzed by past 
experience. Does he give any reason for this opinion ? 
None whatever. He is wholly silent on the motive of 
certitude. 

Question 5th. What ground do we give for our own 
doctrine, that whatever any man's existent faculties avouch 
is known by him as certainly true ? We allege that in each 
separate case this is known instinctively : and we give, as 
our illustration of the term "instinctive," the keen and 
instinctive certitude with which each man knows himself 
to have experienced what his memory clearly and vividly 



We have been speaking on necessary truth in general, 
and on the self-evident necessity of mathematical axioms 
in particular. One or two further questions had better bo 
considered before we finally turn from this matter, though 
Mr. Mill is not directly concerned with them. 

I. One of these has been suggested to us by a non- 
Catholic correspondent. He objects altogether to our 
taking mathematical axioms as a sample of what we allege 
about necessary truths in general. " Lines and angles," 
he argues, are but imagined by geometricians. No fair 
parallel can be made (he thinks) between such mere notions 
on one hand, and facte on the other hand, such e.ef. as 
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hnman actions, which have a real objective existence. Our 
correspondent does not deny that there are various hypo~ 
theticaUy necessary truths .concerning these imaginary 
lines and angles ; but he denies that this fumisheB any 
kind of presumption, or even illustration, in favour of there 
being e.^j. a necessary morality in human actions. He is 
well aware that on this matter he has Mr. Mill for hia 
opponent, no leas than oorselves ; nnd, in fact, we could 
answer him at every point without going further for 
materials than Mr. Mill's " Logic." Mr. Mill holds, that 
every true proposition concerning angles and lines repre- 
sents real objective truth. We will not, however, here draw 
out Mr. Mill's (to our mind) conclusive argument for this 
opinion ; because to do so would carry us a great deal too 
far. We content ourselves with three replies, either of 
which by itself appears to us decisive. 

Firstly, we point to arithmetical truths. Let there be 
16 rows of pebbles, each containing 18 : it is a necessary 
truth that the whole number is 288. Omnipotence could 
divide one pebble into two, or create new pehbles ; but it is 
beyond the sphere of Omnipotence to effect that, so long as 
there remain 16 rows of 18 pebbles each, the whole number 
of pebbles should be either more or less than the sum of 
two hundreds eight tens and eight units. Is not this an 
external objective fact, if there be any such in the world ? 
And the number of such arithmetical facts is simply in- 
exhaustible. Then, secondly, take the theorems — inex- 
haustible in number — of solid geometry. Omnipotence c.^, 
can make a perfectly accurate parallelopiped : hut it cannot 
make one which shall not possess all the properties proved 
by goometricians. And, thirdly, every proposition which 
concerns areii» may be most easily converted into a propo- 
sition of solid geometry.* Even then, if it were true that 

• Hero ii nno infltaiicc of whkt wr mnui. Take a rigLttinRWd trlanf-ltf, 
■ml orvct Rqiutn* on nil tlio iimIim aa in Euclid L i7- Sappcae Uiis flpira to 
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lines and angles are mere geometrical notions, there 
remains an inexhaustible number of mathematical pro- 
positions which indubitably concern objective and external 
facts. All these possess the attribute of necessity, and 
they may very fairly be made samples of other necessary 
truths which also concern objective external facts. 

II. We now pass to an objection, which may imaginably 
be made from an entirely different quarter, though no such 
objection has happened to come within our knowledge. On 
this, as on other occasions, we have often given, as a 
special explanation of the term ''necessary," that the 
reversal of a necessary truth is external to the sphere of 
Omnipotence. It is possible that here and there some 
Catholic may have been startled by this expression, as 
though it implied some disparagement of God's Attributes. 

Now, since a very few words will suffice to remove any 
such misapprehension, those few words had better be 
inserted. 

On a former occasion we laid down the following propo- 
sition, as that for which in due time we shall contend. 
We contend, with FF. Kleutgen and Liberatore, that all 
necessary truths are founded on God's Essence ; that they 
are what they are, because He is what He is. Let us 
suppose, then, any Catholic to make the objection we 
suggested above. We would ask him whether there is 
any disparagement to God's Attributes in saying that He 
cannot destroy Himself; that the destruction of God is 
external to the sphere of Omnipotence. On the con- 
trary, he will answer, God's Attributes would be intoler- 
ably disparaged if He were not accounted Indestructible : 
Existence is involved in His Essence. Secondly, we would 

move paraUeUy with itself, and a solid figure is of coarse the result. Omni- 
potence can create such a solid figure with perfect accuracy ; but Omnipo- 
tence cannot cfiect that the portion of it generated by the square of the 
liypothcnuse shaU be either greater or less than the sum uf those two portions 
generated by the squares of the sides. 

VOL. 1. Q 
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ask, whether there is any disparagement of God's Attributes, 
in saying that He cannot change His Nature; that He 
cannot make Himself e.g. mendacious, unjust, unfaithful 
to promises. On the contrary, the Immutability of His 
Nature is perhaps what is in my mind more than anything 
else, when I speak of His Greatness. But if He cannot 
change His Nature, it follows that He cannot change what 
i& founded on His Nature ; that He cannot change necessary 
truths. In saying, then, that the reversal of a necessary 
truth is external to the sphere of Omnipotence, — so far 
from disparaging God's Attributes, we are extolling the 
Immutability of His Nature. 

HI. We must preface our next inquiry by a short pre- 
liminary statement. It is alleged by various phenomenists, 
that there are no ideas in the mind, except copies in 
various combinations of what has been cognized by the 
senses.* We need hardly say how intensely we deny this, 
though we are not here considering the question at any 
length. Take e.g. the idea " morally good." We have 
maintained in a former essay that it is perfectly simple ; and 
that perhaps no other idea can be named so constantly 
recurring in one or other shape. Here we may add, that 
there is no idea possessing more special characteristics of 
its own, more readily and vividly cognizable ; while most 
certainly it is no copy, or combination of copies, of any- 
thing experienced by the senses.! In a future essay we 

• This is not, however, Mr. Mill's opinion ; for (not to mention other ex- 
ceptions he would make) we have already recounted his doctrine, that many 
an idea id generated by ** mental chemistry " from other ideas, which never- 
theless does not i-onaiitt of thoHO ideas, nor is now any combination of them. 

t The following passage from F. Kleutgen's work on the scholastic philo- 
sophy will illustrate our nuMining. W^e translate it from the French trans- 
hition. The author is assailing the doctrine of innate ideas : — 

*' But," it will 1x3 said, " should we be able, on sight of an individual action, 
to conceive a maxim of morality, if we did not i)08se:is already certain notions 
relative to the moral order? AssuriHlly no. . . . But are we at liberty thence 
to infer that tlie mind flnds in itsi'lf as innate those earlier ideas, or else that 
it must have received them from some external source [d'ailleurs]? Not at 
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hope to defend a similar proposition, in regard to the idea 
'* cause ; " and in like manner the idea " necessary " is 
certainly no copy, or combination of copies, of anything 
cognized by the senses. 

The question for which we have been preparing the 
way is (as far as we see) of no practical importance ; but 
for the sake of clearness, it may be worth while briefly 
to enter on it. Is the idea "necessary" a simple or 
complex idea? We suggested on a former occasion that 
it is complex, and that a " necessary " truth precisely 
means a truth " of which there is no cause.'' Subsequent 
reflection has induced us to doubt the truth of this sug- 
gestion ; and has inclined us to the opinion that the idea 
"necessary" admits no such analysis, and is, in fact, 
altogether simple. Take the proposition, " every necessary 
truth is imcaused." Is this a purely explicative proposi- 
tion ? Does the word " uncaused " merely express what 
was already in my mind when I used the word * ' necessary ? '* 
or, on the contrary, does it add something to the former 
idea ? If our reader gives the former answer, he holds the 
opinioil which we suggested in the essay we have referred 
to ; if he gives the latter answer, he holds the opinion to 
which we now rather incline. 

We now pass to what we have called the keystone of 
Mr. Mill's " affirmative " position. His whole positive 
doctrine from first to last depends on the proposition, that 
the uniformity of nature can be proved by experience. We 
did not deny that this uniformity could be proved by intro- 
ducing premisses of that kind which Mr. Mill rejects ; but 
we denied that it can be proved (as he is required on his 

aU ; for it is sufficient that the mind possesses, besides sensibility, a higher 
power of knowledge, reason. ... As we perceive in the object, by means of 
the senses, those phenomena which correspond to the nature of the senses ; so 
we know, by the reason, that which is exclusively within the sphere of that 
faculty " (Diss. i. n. 643). 
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principles to prove it) from experienced phenomena i 
In the new edition of his "Logic " Mr. Will replies.to our 
criticisms (vol. li. pp. 109-111); and what we have now 
to do is to rejoin on his reply. 

"All physical science," we said, "depends for ita 
existence on the fondamenta] proposition, that the lawa 
of nature are uniform : " by which proposition " we mean, 
that no physical phenomenon takes place without a corre- 
sponding physical antecedent, and that the same physical 
antecedent is invariably followed by the same physical 
consequent." Mr, Mill professes to establish concla- 
sively, on mere grounds of experience, that such is tha 
fact ; ut all events, throughout the whole of this planet. 
("Logic," book iii. chap. 21.) "His reasoning," we saiiJ, 
" amounts at best to this. If in any part of the world 
there existed a breach in the uniformity of nature, that 
breach must by this time have been discovered by one or 
other of the eminent men who have given tliemselves to 
physical experiment. But most certainly, adds Mr. Mill, 
none such has been discovered, or mankind would be eure 
to have heard of it ; consequently, such is his conclusion, 
none snch exists." Mr. Mill tacitly admits that we have 
stated bis argument quite correctly. We, then, thus pro- 
ceeded : — 

Now, in order to estimate tho furoo of this argument, lot ns 
suppose for a moment th&t the fact wore ne Mr. Mill re])To«enta 
it ; let UB buiijmjso for a moment thut poraoiia of aciontitio odiica- 
tion wero tiiiaiiimoua in holding thnt thur« has boeu iiu weU- 
auUieiiliualed uotui of u breach iu the uniformity of natur». 
What in/frenee oould bo drawn from this? Bo it ol«erv<!d, 
that tliQ tiuiul>er uf uatunil agcntM oonstaiitly at work ie inc&l- 
ciilalil)- large ; and thut llio ubeervvd cnaca of nnifurmity Jn ihcEr 
aolioii muHt bu luimeuHurably fewor than oue-thuiiaandth of the 
whole, l^icntiltc mon. wo aasunio fur thd miimuut, Uavo dia- 
oovered iImI in a oertjuii prcijKirtiou of iuntancea— imiueiisuiably 
fowor than ono-thonsundth of tho whole— a oortnin fact haa 
prerailud, iha fact uf uniformity; and they have not found % 
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UBgle instance in whicli that fact does not prevail. Are they 
justified, wo ask, in inferring from these prcmiussB that the fact 
is univerealf Surely the question answers itself. Let na make 
a very grotesque suppoflition, in which, however, tho concbision 
would really be tried according to tho arguments adduced. In 
some desert of Africa there is an enormous oonnecled edifice, 
surrounding some vaet space, in which dwell certain reaGonable 
beings who are unable to leave the enclosure. In this edifice 
are more than a thousand chambers, which some years ago were 
entirely locked up, and the keys no one knew where. By 
constant diligence twenty-five keys have been found, out of 
the whole number; and the corresponding chamberB, situated 
promiscuously throughout the edifice, have been opened. Each 
chamber, when examined, is found to be in the precise shape of 
a dodecahedron. Are the inhabitants justified, on that account, 
in holding with certitude that the remaining 9T5 chambers are 
built ou the same plan? 

Mr. Mill frankly replies : — 

Not with perfect certitude, but . , . with so high a degree of 
probability that they would be justified in acting upon tho 
presumption until an exception appeared. 

This we, of course, quite admit ; but it falls very far 
short of Mr. Mill's thesis, and he therefore thna proceeds :^ 

Dr. Ward's argument, however, does not touch mine as it 
stands in the text. My argument is grounded on the fact that 
the uniformity of the course of nature as a whole, is constituted 
by the uniform sequences of special effects from special natural 
agencies ; that tho number of these natural agencies in the part 
of the universe known to us is not incalculable, nor even ex- 
tremely great, that we have now reason to think that at least 
the far greater number of them, if not separately, at least in 
some of the combinations into which they enter, have been made 
sufficiently amenable to observation, to have enabled us actually 
to ascertain some of their fixed laws; and that this amount of 
experience justifles the same degree of assurance that the course 
of nature is uniform throughout, which wo previously had of 
the uniformity of sequence among the phenomena best known 
to us. This view of the subject, if correct, destroys the force 
of Dr. Ward's first argument. 
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AVti do not Bee, on the contrary, how it tonchea our i 
argument ever so faiutly. Mr. Mill accounts it to be 
proved by experience that certain "natural agencies" 
produce certain "special effecta." We totally deny that 
this has been proved, or that it can he proved, on i 
grounds of experience. There are none of these natural , 
agencies which can be cited more favourably for Mr. Mill's 
pnrijose than that of gravitation. We ask, then, this 
simple qnestion : How coold Mr. Mill show, by mere 
experience, that particles throughout the earth (and 
nniverse) attract each other in that particular way which 
is spoken of as " the law of gravitation ? " \STiat we said 
on that general truth the uniformity of nature, we say 
equally on that particular truth the law of gravitation. 
The number of particles of matter in the universe is in- 
calculably large, and the observed cases of their acting 
according to the law of gravitation must be immeasurably 
fewer than one-tlioueandth part of the whole. Scientific 
men have discovered that in a certain proportion of in- 
stances — immeasurably fewer than one-thousandth of the 
whole^a certain fact has prevailed, the fact of gravitation ; 
and they have not found a single instance in which that 
fact does not prevail. Are they justified, we ask, in in- 
ferring from these premisses that the fact is certainly 
universal? ^Vhy, Mr. Mill has already answered in the 
negative a question precisely equivalent. The very same 
reasoning which showed how impossible it is to prove by 
experience the uniformity of nature in general, shuws 
equally how impossible it is to prove by experience the law 
of gravitation in particular. And the same remark 18 
applicable to oil the other " natural agencies " which Mr. | 
Mill commemorates. His atlt-mpted answer only avails to 
exhibit, more pointedly than it might have been seen 
before, the extraoriliuary weakneaa of his case. 

Our second argument was the following: — 
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But, secondly, it is as far as possible from being true that 
men of soientifio education are unanimous in holding that there 
has been no well-authenticated case of breach in the uniformity 
of nature. On the contrary, even to this day the majority of 
such pei-sons believe in Christianity, and hold the miracles 
revealed in Scripture to be on the whole accurately reported. 
The majority of scientific men believe that at one time persons 
on whom the shadow of Peter passed were thereby freed from 
their infirmities ; and that at another time garments brought 
from the body of Paul expelled sickness and demoniacal pos- 
session. (Acts V. 15; xix. 12.) Will Mr. Mill allege that 
S. Peter's shadow, or that garments from S. Paul's body, were 
the physical cause of a cure, as lotions and bandages might be ? 
Of course not. Here, then, is a series of physical phenomena, 
resulting without physical cause; and Catholics to this day 
C(msider that breaches in the uniformity of nature are matters 
of evory-day occurrence. Even then, if it were true — it seems 
to us (as we have already said) most untrue — that Mr. Mill's 
conclusion legitimately follows from his premisses, still he 
cannot even approximate to establishing those premisses until he 
have first disproved Catholicity and next disproved the whole 
truth of Christianity. 

Mr. Mill thus replies, the italics being his own : — 

Dr. Ward's second argument is, that many or most persons, 
both scientific and unscientific, believe that there are well- 
authenticated cases of breach in the uniformity of nature, 
namely mimcles. Neither does this consideration touch what I 
have said in the text. I admit no other uniformity in the 
events of nature than the law of Causation ; and (as I have 
explained in the chapter of this volume which treats of the 
Grounds of Disbelief) a miracle is no exception to that law. In 
every case of alleged miracle, a new antecedent is affirmed to 
exist ; a counteracting cause, namely the volition of a supernatural 
being. To all, therefore, to whom beings with superhuman 
power over nature are a vera causa, a miracle is a case of the 
Law of Universal Causation, not a deviation from it. 

What an astonishing collapse is here both of memory 
and of scientific intelligence ! Firstly, of memory. Nothing 
can be more express than Mr. Mill's words, where he is 
first occupied with setting forth the uniformity of nature. 
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"When in the com-ae of this inquiry," he sayfl ("Logic," 
Tol. i. p. 376), " I speak of the canae of any phenomenon, I 
do not mean a cause which is not itself a phenomenon . . . 
the canses with which I concern myself are not efficient 
but physical causes. . . . Between the phenomena which 
exist at any moment and the jiheiioni'^na which exist at the 
succeeding instant there is an invariable order of succes- 
sion." la a volition, then, of the Invisible God a 
phenomenon ? Mr. Mill laid down at starting, that he 
recognizes no causes which are not phenomena ; and now 
he tells us that God's polition may count as a cause. 

Secondly, what a collapse of scientific intelligence ! 
Mr. Mill professes to lay down a doctrine on the uniformity 
of nature," which shall suffice as a reasonable basis for 
physical and other science. Yet what is the view he now 
professes? He now advocates no doctrine inconsistent 
with the supposition that there may be as many deities on 
OlyrapuB as Homer himself believed in ; and that each one 
of these deities is arbitrarily interfering with the course of 
nature every minute of every day. In all these cases " the 
volition of a supernatural being " might count as " a new 
antecedent," a "counteracting cause:" so that every 
arbitrary and irregular phenomenon so brought about " is 
a case of the law of universal causation," as he says, and 
" not a deviation from it." Why, it is plain that if such 
constant interference took place, there would be no " course 
of nature," nor what be ordinarily calls " causation," at 
all, and physical science woidd vanish from the sphere of 
human knowledge. In other words, if we are to trust his 
present language, he does not profess to prove that there is 
any uniformity of nature whatever, or that physical science 
can reasonably exist.t 

• H« Mill It *■ Ihe Uk of anSverml raoKtiim ; " but we cannot onraaltM 
iito tlii* tenn. beraam of tho TibU diOrrnnce with Mt, Uill on " aBQMitioii,'* 
tthieh we are In Kt Toiih in ■ hitun oaaj. 

T It OKj mol roiiljr bo Mked, Iww belief in tli» ChriMUn ttklnolM !■ 
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It is quite true (as Mr. Mill implies in the words we 
have quoted) that, in his comment on Hume's argument 
against miracles, he had made the very same blunder which 
he now repeats. We have always attributed the former 
blunder to the same cause, to which we also attribute the 
one before us. Mr. Mill, we think, held so disparaging an 
estimate of the philosophy which admits the existence of 
miracles, that in dealing with it he was satisfied with the 
first plausible argument which came to hand ; and did not 
trouble himself to examine its merits very closely. 

We further adduced a third argument : — 

But the strongest objection against the sufficiency of Mr. 
Mill's argument still remains to be stated. ** All our interest," 
says Mr. Bain most truly, " is concentrated on what is yet to he ; 
the present and the past are of value only as a clue to the events 
that are to come,^* Let us even suppose, then, for argument's sake 
that Mr. Mill had fully proved the past and present uniformity 
of nature ; still the main difficulty would continue, viz. how he 
proposes to show that such uniformity will last one moment 
beyond the present. It is quite an elementary remark that, 
whenever a proposition is grounded on mere experience, nothing 
whatever can be known or even guessed concerning its truth, 
except within the reach of possible observation. For this very 
reason Mr. Mill professes himself unable to know, or even to 
assign any kind of probability to the supposition that nature 
proceeds on uniform laws in distant stellar regions. But 
plainly there are conditions of time, as well as of spa^^, which 
preclude the possibility of observation; and it is as simply 
impossible for men to know from mere experience what will 
take place on earth to-morrow, as to know from mere experience 
what takes place in the planet Jupiter to-day. 

Here is Mr. Mill's reply, with his own italics : — 

Dr. Ward's last and, as he says, strongest argument is the 
familiar one of Reid, Stewart, and their followers — that what- 
ever knowledge experience gives us of the past and present, it 
gives us none of the future. I confess that I see no force 

coDsistent with belief in the existence of physical science. We answered this 
question, however, directly and expressly in our essay " Science, Prayer, and 
Miracles," (vol. ii of this collection). 
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mhutever in this argument. Wherein docs a future fact differ 
from a present or a past fact, except in their merely momentary 
relation to tho human beings at present in existence? The 
answer made by Priestly, in his examination of Reid, seems to 
mo Bufficiunt, vie. that though we have had no experience of 
what M future, wo Lave bad abundant esperienco of what teaa 
future. The "leap in the dark" (as Professor Bain calls it) 
from the past to the future is exactly as much in the dark, and 
no more, as the leap from a, past which we have personally 
ohserved to a past which we have not, I agreo with Mr, Bain 
in the opinion that the resemblance of what wo have not 
experienced to what we havo is, by a law of our nature, pre- 
Eumed through the mere energy of tho idea before experience 
haa proved it. This jm/e!tologiixU truth, however, is not, as Dr. 
Ward, when criticizing Mr. Bain, appears to think, inconsistent 
with the logical truth that experience does prove it. The proof 
cornea after the presumption, and oonsisls in its invariable 
verijicalion by experience when the experience arrives. The fact 
which while it was future could not be observed, having as yet 
no existence, is always, when it becomes present and ran be 
observed, found conformable to the past. 

This rejoinder is more suriirising than even tbo two 
former. Any one who attentively peruses it will see that 
it cornea to tliia. Wo say that, on Mr. Mill's theory, no 
one, (luring the year 1874, has any solid ground whatever 
for supposing as ovun probable, that fire will burn or water 
will quench thirst in tho year 1875. Mr. Mill replieB, that 
at the end of 1675 he will have ground for knowing that 
such haa been tho case during that past year. Dr. Bain 
says very truly, that " the present and past are of value 
only ae a clue to " the future ; and we argued that, on Mr. 
Mill's theory, they are no clue whatever to the future. 
That is true, replies Mr. Mill ; but Btill what is now future 
will he known as soon as it shall have become past. Let 
us observe what comes of this. We find from his auto- 
biography that " the principal outward pur[K>He of his life " 
(p. 67) was 80 to act on mankind through the laws of 
bumau nature, that various intellectual, political, and social 
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restilts might; ensue, which he regarded as amolioratiortB of 
tmapeakable moment. Neverthelesa — according to the 
very principles which he accoimted to he eRsentially in- 
volved in such amelioration — ho had no ground whatever, 
at any one moment, for thinking it (we wiU not say certain, 
bat) ever so faintly probable, that the laws of human 
nature were in future to continue the same. And yet if 
they did 7iot continue the same, hia whole life would have 
been one sustained blunder. 

We made one final comment on Mr. Mill's treatment of 
these subjects, which he has left entirely unnoticed. 

In coiiBideriiig the question " on what pounds we expect 
that the Bun will rise to-morrow," Mr. Mill (" Logic," vol. ii. p. 
80) falls into a mistake very unusual with him ; for he totally 
misappreheada the difficulty which he haa to enconnter. He 
argues — we think quite sTiccesafully — that there ia a probability 
amountiug to practical certainty that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, on the hiQMithetU that the ani/ontiily of nature »o long am- 
linuet. But the question he has to face is, what reason can bo 
liave for knowing, or even guessing, that tho uniformity of 
nature teiU so long continue? And to this, the true question at 
issue, he does not so much as attempt a reply. 

Nothing, then, can be more conspicuous and undeniable 
than Mr, Mill's break-down in what is the one keystone of 
his " affirmative " philosophical position. He professes to 
build a philosophy on the exclusive basis of experience ; 
and he heartily admits that such construction is impossible, 
unless the philosopher first establishes the uniformity of 
nature. Bat if be estabUsbes that truth on some other 
basis than experience, he does not build his philosophy on 
the exclusive basis of experience. Mr. Mill, then, is re- 
quired by bis principles to prove the uniformity of nature 
from the mere facts of experience ; and we have now seen 
how pitiably he fails in bis attempt. We are very confident 
that where he has failed no other plienomenist will 
sacceed ; but if any one makes the attempt, we promise 
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beforehand to meet him straightforwardly and publicly. 
Meanwhile, we consider om-selves to have shown, that 
nothing, at all events, can be more ignominious than Mr. 
Mill's philosophical position, whether on its ** aggressive " 
side or its " afltenative." 

The paper of ours to which Mr. Mill replied, was 
followed by another on '*the foundation of morality." 
In our next essay we hope to supplement that paper 
by one encountering him in full detail on that most vital 
theme, his denial of freewill. 



VI. 

ME. MILL'S DENIAL OF FEEEWILL.* 

On the present occasion our contention against Mr. Mill 
will be purely psychological, though connected, of course, 
with most important metaphysical questions, such as 
morality and again causation. On every question between 
intuitionists and phenomenists, we consider Mr. Mill by 
far our ablest opponent, as we have often said. But on 
the particular theme now before us, he is pre-eminently 
the most suitable champion we could assail; for ^'the 
theory of volition and of responsibility," says its advocate 
in the Westminster Review (Oct. 1878, p. 305), which was 
*' first stated in this country by Hobbes," "is now asso- 
ciated most closely with the name of Mr. J. S. Mill." In 
addition, however, to the two works in which Mr. Mill 
treats this theme, we have also named at the head of our 
essay Dr. Bain's well-known treatise, which is identical 
in doctrine with Mr. Mill's volumes. And in our present 
essay we propose to join issue with Mr. Mill on a mere 
question of fact, in regard to experienced phenomena. He 
holds, "as a truth of experience," "that voUtions do in 
fact follow determinate moral antecedents, with the same 

♦ Examination of Sir W, HamUtoiCs Philotophy. By John Stuart 
Mill. Fourth Edition. London : Longmans. 

A Syftem of Logic, Ratioeinative and Inductive, By John Stuabt Mill. 
Eighth Edition. Loudon : Longmans. 

The Emotiom and the Will. By Alexander Bain. London: J. W. 
Parker. 
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uniformity and the same certainty as physical effects follow 
their physical causes : " these moral antecedents heing 
** desires, occasions, habits, and dispositions, combined with 
outward circumstances suitable to call those internal in- 
centives into action" (" On Hamilton," pp. 576, 577). He 
maintains, that if we knew any given " person thoroughly, 
and knew all the inducements which are acting on him, we 
could foretell his conduct with as much certainty as we can 
predict any physical event " (" Logic," vol. ii. p. 422). This 
doctrine has commonly been called " the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity," and we think the name a very suitable 
one. Mr. Mill, however, prefers the name " determinism ; " 
and in this he apparently accords with the great body of 
his fellow -thinkers : by all means, therefore, so let it be. 

For ourselves, as we have already implied, we shall not 
attempt in our present article to establish the full doctrine 
of Freewill; because this cannot be done until we have 
treated " causation," as we hope to do in the next essay 
of our series.* On the present occasion we shall content 
ourselves with disproving (as we consider) the psychical 
fact which Mr. Mill alleges. He calls his theory ** deter- 
minism ; " and we will call our own, therefore, by the name 
of " indeterminism." The full doctrine of Freewill includes, 
indeed, the doctrine of indeterminism ; but it includes also 
a certain doctrine on the causation of human acts, which 
we do not here profess to establish. 

It is always of pre-eminent importance in controversy 
to understand rightly the position of one's opponent, but 
on no other question (we think) is this so necessary as on 
the present. We will beg, therefore, our readers' most 
careful attention, while we draw out what we apprehend to 

* It is an inoonvenienco in philosophioul controversy, that not un- 
firequontly some particular theme has to be treateil piecemeal, in order that 
nothing may be assumed without proof. It would have been iudt-fluitely more 
inconvenient if wo had attempted to treat caut»ation before we had dealt with 
determinisuL 
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be Mr. Mill's theory, at a length which to them may pos- 
sibly appear tedious and superfluous. As we proceed, we 
will cite in footnotes illustrative passages from Mr. Mill 
himself and from Dr. Bain. The determinist, then, may 
be supposed to express himself as follows : — 

"By the term ' motive * I understand the desire of some 
pleasure which may be gained, or the aversion to some 
pain which may be prevented, by some given course of 
action.* For the sake of greater compendiousness, indeed, 
I will call the avoidance of pain a negative pleasure ; and 
I can then omit the second part of the above definition. 
When a man in a boat sees the approach of a storm, and 
rows to save his life, his motive is his desiring that negative 
pleasure^ the escape from death. 

" If any motive at any moment acted alone, it would 
as a matter of course be followed by action in the in- 
dicated direction. But almost always conflicting motives 
are at work; or, in other words, the pleasure desired 
is seen to be unattainable, except with some concomitant 
pain. Even a flower cannot be plucked without the 
trouble of stooping. But in many cases there are power- 
ful conflicting motives in several different directions. If 
I enter on course A, I shall certainly or probably derive 
pleasure M; but on the other hand, I shall certainly 
or probably endure pain N : while at the same time, by 
pursuing course A, I shall be prevented from pursuing 
course B, or pursuing it at least with equal diligence; 
which said course B offers special pleasures of its own, 
though these of course accompanied with its own pains, — • 
and so on indefinitely. Under these circumstances, an 
illustration of my position may be derived from mechanics. 

* •* A motive, being a desire or an aversion, is proportional to the plea- 
santness as conceived by us of the thing desired, or the harmfulness of the 
thing shunned." (*• On Hamilton," p. 605.) So Dr. Bain : " Various motives 
— present or prospectioe pleasures and pains— concur in urging us to act" 
(p. 550). 
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A certain physical point, poBsessing certain intrinsic 
qualities, is solicited at this moment by several attracting 
forces : such being the case, it moves definitely and de- 
cisively ; not perhaps in the direction of any one force, but 
at all events in a direction resulting from the joint influence 
of all. The conflicting motives which act on my will are 
analogous to the conflicting forces which act on the physical 
point ; and my will commonly under these circumstances 
moves definitely and decisively, not perhaps in the exact 
direction of any one motive, but at all events in the direc- 
tion which results from the joint influence of them all.* 
From time to time, no doubt, there are pauses for dehbera- 
tion ; and there are cases, also, in which there exists for 
a while much vacillation and (as one may say) vibration of 
the will. I will expound these cases presently. But in the 
enormous majority of instances — even where there are 
powerful motives acting on some side which does not prevail 
— there is no such vacillation at all, but one definite and 
decisive resultant. Take as an instance, the demeanour in 
battle of some brave soldier. He is stimulated by many 
impelling motives : by a certain savage pleasm*e in aggres- 
siveness, which is partly natural and is partly due to past 
habit ; by desire of his country's success ; by zeal, perhaps, 
for the cause in which his country is engaged ; by desire of 
his countrymen's and of the world's applause ; by repug- 
nance to the infamy which would follow a display of 
cowardice, etc. Yet the motives are in themselves extremely 

* Deterministfl ** affirm as a truth of experience that volitions do, in point 
of fact, follow doterminute moral anteoodonts, with the same uniformity and 
with the samtf certainty as physical effects follow thrir physical causes. 
These moral antecedents are desires, aversions, habits, and diHpositions, com- 
bined with outward circumstances suited to call these internal incentives 
into action. All thi'tte apiin are effects of caut^cs ; those of them whi(*h are 
mental being oonsequfnces of educiition and of other momi and f)hysieal 
influences." ("On Hamilton,'* pp. 57<», 577.) S<> Dr. Hain says in rffect tliat 
the will's act is in every cjwe determined by " the oiM-mtion of the motive 
forces of pleasurable and painful seubibility, coupled with the mental 
spontaueousness of the system " (p. 553). 
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strong which solicit him in the opposite direction. He is 

vividly conscious (even though implicitly) of the danger 
to which be is exposed ; of the fearful suffering, and death 
itself, which may not improbably befall him ; he remembers 
his wife and children whom he has left at home, and the 
doubt whether he shall ever be with them again ; he has 
Been, perhaps, his dear friend shot dead by his side, and 
would be glad to have some brief time for the indulgence of 
grief; the whole scene around him is ghastly and repulsive 
in the extreme. Yet in the teeth of these repelling con- 
siderations, there is not one moment's faltering or hesita- 
tion: the antagonistic motives are as nothing when 
conflicting with those which stir him to action. Or take a 
eon, passionately devoted to his mother and tending her 
in her old age. In vain he is solieited by this, that, and 
the other antagonistic gratification : the one master passion 
overbears all other motives, promptly and without a struggle. 
And 80, if you look at the lives of men in general, you will 
find that, during very far the greater part of their existence, 
they are pursuing without hesitation one very definite line 
of conduct, though there is many a motive simultaneously 
present, which by itself has a very strong tendency to 
divert them from their course. 

"Here I can explain what I mean by the power of a 
motive : I mean its tendency to influence this or that man's 
conduct, at this or that particular instant, by means of the 
pleasure which it proposes. That assemblage of motives, 
which influences the heroic soldier or the passionately 
loving son in one direction, is indefinitely ' more powerful,' 
' stronger ' — or, in other words, indefinitely more suggestive 
of positive or negative pleasure — than that which influences 
him in the other.* Here, however, I must make two 

■ " Various motivei— present or prospective pleoaiuea and pidiu— iMUiiur 
ID urgiug me tci net : tlie icbiiU oS the coufliot bIiuwb that one group U 
■Iron((er Uaan uuotheT, and thnt It the whnle caws." (Bain. p. 550.} "It ib 
onlj no ideulical propotitton to ftffina Ibat tbe greatest of two pl«BsiiiM, on 
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expIoaationB, to preyent very serious misconception of IQJ'I 



" Firstly. The natural difference of character among ; 
men is enormouB ; and this enormous difference is enor> . 
mously increased by difference of education and of past life. 
That which may be a most powerful motite to one man, 
■will be a very weak one to another, and an actual cause <rf ' 
repulsion to a third. Nay, so moody and changeable is 
human nature, not only at different periods of his life, bat 
even at different moments of the same day the same object 
is desired by the same man with very varying degrees of 
iBtensity. This is partly caused, indeed, by the fact that 
the nervous and muscular systems are so very differently 
affected at different instants ; so that the very same object 
IB indefinitely more attractive at one instant than at 
another." Nor, again, is there any more common pheno- 
menon than that a man's desire of scnne immediate 
gratification is indefinitely stronger at tlie moment than 
his desire of what he well knows to be far more to his 
permanent welfare ; or, in other words, that the thought of 
enjoying such gratification is at the moment far more 
suggestive to liim of pleasure than is the thought of 
promoting his own permanent welfare. 

what eppeHn giiDb, swayg tlie resulting action ; for It U the rMultlng notion 
that ftlmie de(«niiineB which ii the grealer." (Ibid. p. 447.) Mr. Hill ia 
^xprru on tbii point: "Those who h; thftt tbs will follow* the stiougMt 
■uotlTO. do not mean tlie motive whiob la itrangeat in relation to Ihe ftiU, or, 
In other wordi, th»t tbo will /oUotn* vihal it dot* /oOow. The; racan the 
■DOtfTe which i< itron^eit in rtlaiion to pain and plfoture ; aincs a moliTe, 
twing M deiire or uverilon, is proportionul to tho pKntantneiu u oonoeived bjr 
n* of the thing desired, or the painfulnera of the thing shunned." ("Oil 
BKBultan," p, 605.) There ii another paMage of Mr. Mill'i, which may bs 
oUed aa illiutnting his doctrluo io another point of view: "I dlaputa 
kltofaUur that wo are cormIoub of being Me t" act in oppcwition to tha 
atmgMl pnMUt dosim or aranion. Tbo diffrrcnw between a bod and k 
good UMii !• not that the latter acta In oppnsKioa to his atrongost desire ; II 
I*, (bat hit dcaitn to do right and blsaTerainn to doing wrong are strong ennn^ 
to oiereomo— and in the aue of perfect virtue to Blience — an; other desire or 
Bvonion which ma; confliot with them." (Ibid. p. 585.) What is conaoienoo, 
liu olnewliere saka, cieupt u lifiTf—" the dellre to do right ? " (Ibid. p. MS.) 
• Bain, p. 442, nml ulsrwliere. 
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■' Secondly. Very prominently under the head of 
'pain" ranks 'difficulty:' such difficulty, e.i;., as acconi- 
panies any attempt at breaking through a firmly established 
habit. Suppose, e.<)., I have estabHshed a very firm habit 
of early rising. When the proper moment comes, very 
strong motives on the other side are Bpontaneoualy and at 
once counterbalanced by the difBeulty of breaking through 
my habit. And similar phenomena are by no means con- 
fined to the case of habits. As one of a thousand instances, 
there is a very strong impulse with some men to throw 
themselves down a precipice if they are standing close to 
its edge ; an impulse which it requires powerful effort to 
withstand. I am not, of course, taking a case where the 
man's head becomes so dizzy that he loses his power of 
remaining on the cliff. I am supposing a man with full 
power over his actions, but conscious of this strange and 
eccentric impulse. This impulse then acts as a strong 
motive : and yet it cannot in any obvious sense of the 
words be called either a desire of pleasure or an aversion 
of pain. In fact, however, it is the latter. There is very 
great difficulty — i.e. ' pain ' — in resisting his natural 
tendency to throw himself down, and strong motives on 
the other side are required to counterbalance this difficulty.* 

• The following paaBago trom Mr. Mill'i "Logio" deserve* Tery pareful 
attention : — 

"Am lie pTooeed in the fonnatlon oCbKbita and beoome accuetomed to will 
a particular a<^t or a partionlar course of conduct becauao it is pleasurable, 
we at last continue to will it without any roferenoe to ita being pleasurable. 
AlthuugU, rroDi Bome chunge in m or in our ciicumstanoea, we hare ooased to 
find any pleuiure in the aotion, nr perhaps to anticipate an; pleasure in cou- 
Eoqnence of it, we still continuB to desire the action, and consequently to do 
it. In tliis manner it is that habits of htutfiil esoess oontinuc to be practised 
although they have oaasad to be pleasumble ; and in this manner also it is 
that the willingness to persevere in llje oourBe which he bru choeen does not 
desert the moral hero, even when the reward, howe?et real, which hodouhtleiB 
receiTee froin the oongciousneas of woll-doiiig, is anything but an equivalent 
for the sufferiugs be may undergo or the wishes which ku may have to 
renounce" (vol. ii. p. 488, 489). 

The lost elanse of this sentence, if regard he had to iu rh'loTtc, ie nne nf 
a pBssagee in Hr, Hill's works whioh inpl; a theory ou moiali 
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**I have hitherto considered that great majority of 
instances in which conflicting motives issue in a definite 
and decisive resultant. But I admitted at starting that 
this is not always the case. Sometimes, e,g., there occurs a 
pause for deliberation. But what more easily explicable 
than this on my theory ? The person pauses that he may 
more fully understand the full nature and consequences of 
proposed alternatives, before deciding which he prefers. 
You will say perhaps that he sometimes pauses in order to 
consider whether some action to which he is attracted be 
consistent with morality; and I admit this. But, then, 
this very fact implies that his desire of performing that 
action is not so strong as his desire of acting in accordance 
with morality.* 

** So much on the particular case of pausing. Other 

indefiDitcly truer and nobler than that in which he pfailosophicaUy acquiesced. 
But it8 logical meaning is made obvious by the earlier clause. ** Habits of 
hurtful excess continue to be practised, although they have cousod to bo 
pleasurable," simply because their abaudonmout is so intensely painful. In 
like manner, then, according to Mr. MiU, the difficulty of acting in opposi- 
tion to a strongly formed virtuous habit aflbrds a motive which will often 
counterbalance very strong adverse solicitations. We may add that there are 
passages similar to the above in his work " 6n Hamilton," in pp. 588, 58:), 
and in p. 605. 

As to such other impulses as those mentioned in the text, Dr. Bain draws 
especial attention to them (p. 433). Singularly enough, he adds that they 
*^are cases of action wliere we cannot discover any connection between 
pleasure enjoyed or pain averted, and the energy of active devotion made 
manifest;" a statement which seems at first sight to bubvcrt his whole 
theory. He says, however, that ** we must look for the explanation of this 
influence, which traverses the pro|)er course of volition, in the undue or 
morbid persistency of certain ideas in the mind." In various parts of his 
works. Dr. Baiu lays stress on the^e '' fixed ideas ; " aud it is by no means oasy 
to see how he reconciles his language oouceruing tliem with his general 
theory. One mode of doing so is that given in the text. In some pa^k^ages 
he seems to imply a different explanation ; viz. that these fixed ideas imply 
a certain mild form of quasi-iubauity ; aud that acts done under their influence 
are not projierly volitions. AVe see no reabou for pursuing further this 
inquiry, because our reader will see clearly, as we i)roceixl, that it can in no 
way affect our own argument. 

• *• If I elect to abstain " from murder, " in what sense am I conscious 
that I could have elected to commit the crime ? Only if I had desired to 
commit it with a desire 8tn)nger than my horror of murder ; not with one 
leu stroDg." (MUl, '' On HamUton." p. 583.) 
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I doubt esist, exemplifying what I have 
calleil vacillation and vibration of will. The devoted son, 
e.<}. whom I just now mentioned, may full in love, and 
there will at times be much vacillation and vibration 
between his respective desires of seeing the young lady, 
and of solacing his mother's old age. Such cases, however, 
are very easily explained on my principles ; or rather, 
indeed, my principles would lead me a priori to be sure 
that there miigt be these cases of vacillation and vibration. 
Where the motives on one side are nntuhhj stronger than 
those on the other, there results a definite and decisive 
spontaneous impulse ; but where the motives are very 
nearly balanced, there must result (on the same principles) 
vacillation and vibration. During a closely balanced con- 
flict of motives, there is not a single instant in which there 
does not pass across the mind some thought which adds 
strength to, or takes it from, one or other of the contending 
Ijowera. Some time, then, must necessarily elapse before 
the balance adjusts itself between forces neither of which 
is for any two successive instants the same ; and this time 
is, of course, one of vacillation and vibration.* If the 
relative power of the two motives is constantly changing. 
no wonder that the resultant is constantly changing 
also. 

"Here, then, is the simple doctrine of determinism; 
which I take to be a mere interpretation of universal 
experience, a statement in words of what every one is 
internally convinced of.t Every human being at every 
moment is infallibly determined by the law of his nature to 

* Tha la«t aantence is almost veibaUoi Mr. UiU's ("On Bumilton," p. SS4). 
An opponent h&d obJBcbHl that " tnlnnciag one uiutive ogninat onollicr is not 
willing, but judging." Mr, Mill rep!i«e : " Tlie itate of mind I urn Bpeoking 
iif is not an intellecttHl, but an einotioiial itnte. ir there nera any India- 
jKjnsable act oF judging in this stale, it would onlj be judgiog wliicb or tixt 
two pains or pleoaures tab tbe ^nutttBl i and to reg>ird iIiIh bs the operutivu 
force woatd he oouueding the patnt in favour of nocaasiutauiiiui." 

t These are Ur, Hill's wufOs in his " Logic " (tol a p. 422). 
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choose that course of conduct which is apprehended by 
him as the more pleasurable or the less painful.'' 

Now, we are disposed to agree with by far the larger part 
of all this ; and here is, in fact, a hopeful augury for the 
discussion, because by consequence the issue is so very 
much narrowed. We object, indeed, entirely, as a matter 
of words, to using the term " motive " in its deterministic 
sense ; for to our mind a large share of the confusion 
which has so overspread the controversy has originated in 
the equivocal use of this term. We will adopt, therefore, 
the word "attraction," in a very similar sense to that 
which determinists express by the term "motive." We 
will call by the name of an " attraction " every thought, 
which proposes some pleasure, positive or negiative, to be 
gained by some act or course of action ; and we will call 
one attraction stronger than another, if the pleasure 
proposed by the former is apprehended as greater — ^is 
more attractive at the moment — than that proposed by 
the latter. If the thought proposes " positive " pleasure, 
it will be a '* positive " — in the other case a " negative " — 
attraction. 

This terminology being understood, it is very plain (as 
determinists urge) that every man, during by far the 
greater part of his life, is solicited by conflicting attrac- 
tions ; and it is further a manifest and undeniable matter 
of fact that, in the very large majority of such instances, a 
certain definite and decisive inclination or impulse of the 
will spontaneously ensues. Further, we are thoroughly 
disposed to agree with Mr. MiU, that this spontaneous 
inclination or impulse is due to the greater strength of 
attraction on the prevailing side ; or, in other words, to the 
greater pleasurableness (positive or negative) anticipated 
at the moment from one course of action as compared 
with the other. So strong and constant is the observed 
gravitation of human nature towards immediate pleasure, 
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that OQ this particular head Mr. Mill's theory seems to na 
thoroughly reasonable and well grounded. Nor, again, iu 
this theory (to our mind) best refuted by dwelling on those 
instances of pause, or, again, of vacillation and vibration, 
to which reference has above been made ; although we are 
very far from regarding the deterministic exposition of 
those instauces as at all sufficient. But we think that the 
opposition between determinism and iudeterminism is by 
no means so clearly brought out by such canes, as it is by 
the far more numerous ones in which the will's spontaneous 
impulse is definite and decisive. The whole argument, 
then (in our view), should be made to turn on one most 
simple and intelligible issue. 

We beg our readers, then, to fix their attention on that 
definite and decisive spontaneous impulse of the will,* 
which is so very common a phenomenon, and to which wo 
have so often referred. We entirely agree with Mr. Mill, 
as we jutit now said, that this spontaneous impulse of the 
will is infallibly determined at each particular moment, by 
the balance of pleasurableness as apprehended at that 
moment. But the whole deterministic argument rests 
from beginning to end on the assumption that men neeer 
resist this spontaneous impuhe ; whereas we confidently 
affirm, as an experienced fact, that there are cases of such 
resistance— numerous, unmistakable, nay, most striking. 
What we allege to be a fact of indubitable experience is 
this. At some given moment, my will's ffraeitation, as it 
may be called, or spontaneous impulse is in some given 
direction ; insomuch that if I held myself passively, if I 
let my will alone, it would with absolute certainty move 
accordingly; but, in fact, I exert myself with more or less 
vigour to resist such impulse, and then the action of my 

• It way be better to point out that Dr. Bwn winctiine* (e.3. in p. U2) 
use* the term "apontaineoiu impulse" — he nuwliere, we beliuve, says "apou- 
tsaeoDi impuliu 0/ the wiil " — in a sense fonilamenlall; dutinct from our owd. 
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will is in a different, often an entirely opposite, direction. 
In other words, we would draw our readers' attention to 
the frequently occurring simultaneous existence of two very 
distinct phenomena. On the one hand (1) my will's gravi- 
tation or spontaneous impulse is strongly in one direction ; 
while, on the other hand, at the same moment (2) its 
actual movement is quite divergent from this. Now, that 
which ''motives*'* — to use deterministic language — affect, 
is most evidently the will's spontaneous inclination, impulse, 
gravitation. The determinist, then, by saying that the 
will's movement is infallibly determined by " motives," is 
obliged to say that the will never moves in opposition to its 
spontaneous impulse. And, in fact, he does say this. All 
determinists assume as a matter of course that the will 
never puts forth effort for the purpose of resisting its 
spontaneous impulse. We, on the contrary, allege that 
there is no mental fact more undeniable than the frequent 
putting forth of such effort.t And on this critical point 
issue is now to be joined. 

* For convenience sake in tins paragraph we use the word ** motives *' as 
determinists do. 

t As it is very important to avoid aU possibility of cavil, it wiU be per- 
haps better to add one further explanation of the exact point at issue. Mr. 
Mill and Dr. Bain hold that in each ceae the spontaneous impulse or inclina- 
tion of the will is determined by the balance of immediate pleasure; and 
(taking into account the various explanations they g^ve of their statement) 
we are so far entirely in accord with them. But our own essential argument 
would not be affected in the slightest degree, if this theory of theirs were 
disproved. And it is worth while, at the risk of being thought tedious, to 
make this clear. 

The essence of determinism is the doctrine, that at any given moment the 
will's movement is infallibly and inevitably determined by circumstances. 
(1) internal and (2) external; t.0. (1) by the intrinsic constitution and dis- 
p(»sition of the will, and (2) by the external influences which act on it. Now, 
no one doubts that in every man, during far the larger portion of his waking 
life, there exists what we have culled a definite and decisive spontaneous 
impulse of his will ; and determinists allege that circumstances (internal and 
external) determine the wilKs actual movement, preci$fly by thtermiuing its 
spontaneous impulse. It is the very essence of determinism, therefore, to 
allege that the wiU's actual movement is never divergent from its spon- 
taneous impulse. 
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Before commencing our argument, however, tliere are 
one or two further questions of terminology to be nettled. 
And, first, how shall we define the word " motive V " Our 
own acceptation of it may be thus sot forth. Wc premise 
the obviouB truth, that some ends are aimed at for their 
own sake, and others only for the sake of the former class : 
the former we will call "absolute," the latter "relative," 
ends. To these two classes of enda correspond two elassea 
of "motives." My "ultimate motive" in a course of 
action is my resolve of pursuing some absolute end or ends, 
with a view to obtaining which I begin and continue that 
course of action. And what an "ultimate motive "is in 
relation to an absolute end or ends, precisely that is an 
"immediate" or "intermediate" motive in relation to a 
relative end or ends. We say " end or ends," because it is 
one of the most familiar among mental phenomena that 
men often aim simnltaneously at many ends. A youth, 
c.ij., applies himself to study, partly for the sake of enjoying 
its pleasure, and partly for the sake of his future temporal 
advancement. Where the end is single, we may call the 
motive " simp^le ; " where there is more than one end wo 
may call the motive " complex." 

But it ia a different quesUon altogether, and ona entirely irrelerant to the 
determiDiitio oootroverey, to iii(|uire mhal is the eiact flied rolatioa which 
exiiU between ciroumstancea on tbo one hand and the nill'e spontaueoua 
impulse ou the other. Mr. Hill and Dr. Bain adopt on this question the 
bulaiioe-af-pluaeare thmr; ; and here we agree with lliem. But quite 
itiiiiginably phlloBophers might arise (thnugh we think thia rerj impptbablu) 
nlio ahonld adduce strong argamenU for aome different theory on the sabjciot. 
Now tliU, as our readers will «ee, is a croaaMioutrovorBf allogether, and in no 
wny affects the iasae betweeu detormiiiialD and its aeanilante. We hnve 
oiirsolres assumed, throughout uur essay, the balance-of-pleaenre theury 
as confcuedly and indiaputably true ; bocauae (I) we ocoounl it the true one, 
and bemnao (2) It is held by all the dL'torminiats we ever heard ol; but 
noihing would be easier than to ninuld oiir argutnent acoordins to any 
different theory which might he established. The question, brtwprn detar- 
raloisla and ouraeltes, is not ot all how the will's epontnnixius impulse Is 
/limed, but eiclusively whether it is ever raUlid. Dt'tcrmiDiala iis auch 
Buy that it ia never reaiated, and iDdetcruiinista as ench n 
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So far we are on comiuou ground with detenmmsiB 
But they hold that the " resolve of pursuing some absolute 
end" is simply synonymous with the "desire of some i 
preponderating pleasure," positive or negative. For the 
sake, therefore, of making ourselves more intelligible to our 
Catholic readers, we will proceed a little further. Whatever i 
absolute end I aim at ia always either " bonum honestum " 
or "bonum delectabile ; " or, in other words, it is either ] 
the practising of some virtaousness or the enjoying of some , 
pleasure. Ho far as this truth is needed in our fature 
Brgument, we shall not fail to prove it ; here we assume it. 
My " ultimate motive," then, in any act or course of 
action, will always be either (1) my resolve of practising 
some virtuousnesa ; or (2) my resolve of enjopng or trying 
to enjoy aome pleasure ; or (3) some combination of auch 
resolves. In the first two cases my motive is "simple;" 
in the last it ie " complex." We need hardly add how 
often it happens that such "resolves," however real and 
influential, are implicit or unreflected on. 

So much on the word " motive ; " but now further. Wo 
have already expressed our conviction that at any given 
moment the will's spontaneous impulse (of which we have 
said 80 much) is infallibly determined by the preponderance 
of pleasure proposed. The thought of this preponderating 
pleasure may be called the " preponderating attraction," 
or " the resultant of co-exiating attractions." Again, we 
have often to speak of the wiU'a " spontaneous impulse ; " 
this we will sometimes call the will's "preponderating" 
impulae ; or, for brevity's sake, we may omit the adjective 
altogether, and apeak of the will's "impulse." Besistanea , 
to thia impulse may be called " anti-impuleiTe effort" I 
iaauuig in " anti- impulsive action." 

The determinist, tliL^n, denies that there is any such 
thing in man ua anti-impulaive effort, or (u fortiori) as 
anti-impnlsive action. According to his tbeoiy, not only ' 
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the vill'a spontaneous impulBe, but its actual movement, is 
at every moment infallibly determined by tlie balance of 
pleasure. He readily admits that men often put forth 
great efforts — sometimes most intense efforts — In response 
to tbeir preponderating attraction of tbe moment ; witness 
the case above mentioned, of brave soldiers engaged in 
battle. But he alleges that such effort is always in response, 
and never in opposition, to tbeir preponderating attraction ; 
and that this must inevitably be tbe case while human 
nature remains what it ie,* On our side, if we expressed 
our full mind, we should say that all men in full possession 
of their faculties Lave a true moral power — and by no 
means nnfrequently exercise it — of anti-impulsive action ; 
and that of course, therefore, they may be no less free 
when they yield to their will's impulse than when they 
resist it. In our present argument, however (as we have 
explained), the ideas of " power " and " freedom " are to be 
put in abeyance, and we are to speak only of experienced 
facts. It is our purpose, then, here to prove against the 
determinist that— so far from anti-impulsive efforts and 
action being non-existent — they are by no means rare ; 
nay, that in one particular class of men they are among 
the commonest and most mimistakable phenomena in the 
whole world. 

We need hardly say that, in our view, devout Tbeists 
are immeasurably the most virtuous class of human beings. 
Consequently, in our view, devout Tbeists will, with absolute 
certainty, immeasurably exceed other men in their anti- 
impulsive efforts ; for the simple reason that they im- 

* Wq cannot uudeiBtaiid the dcttirmiDisU' nhjeuti<in to the word " neces- 
earianiim." aa oipraulng their doctriDC. According to Ihut doctrine, so loog 
88 my uatate ramaioa nhftt it ia, ray TolitioQS are iofallibly iletennined by 
oircrnuetnQoes external and intcruaL On the one hand, I buve na power of 
alteHog my natare ; on the other hand, I have not, uor have had, uny puver 
of controlliug thoie poat und present oiraumBtances, -which in oomlinatiaa 
infallibly and inevitably determiQe my volition. Uoir can one imagine a 
more complete ** DeoeBsitation** of my iirlu>1e ccndaot? 
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measurably exceed other men in the vigilant care with 
which they adjust their volitions by a standard which 

* 

they consider supremely authoritative. Nor have we any 
hesitation in saying that able and thoughtful men could 
never have even dreamed of so monstrous a theory as 
determinism, had they not been densely and crassly ignorant 
of the practical working of devout Theism. Here, in fact, 
is one of those instances, by no means few, in which a 
devout Christian possesses no ordinary advantage over 
irreligious men, in his power of investigating truth. He 
could as easily doubt that he experiences temptation, as 
that from time to time he resists it ; or, to put the thing 
more distinctly, he could as easily doubt that at times 
the preponderating impulse of his will is towards some 
pleasurableness which he accounts unlawful, as he could 
doubt that at this or that given moment he is resisting 
Buch impulse. We will not, however, begin with consider- 
ing the practical working, in this respect, of devout Theism; 
we will begin with that great majority of mankind who are, 
either in theory or at least in practice, irreligious. Even 
such men do from time to time resist their will's prepon- 
derating impulse ; whether for the sake of acting virtuously, 
or, much more frequently, for the sake of promoting their 
permanent worldly interest. And as our whole appeal is, 
of course, necessarily to experienced facts, we must be 
pardoned a certain familiarity of illustration. We will 
begin with such a case as the follo>\ing : — 

I have for some time past been a reckless spendthrift, 
and am well aware that I am travelling rapidly along the 
road to ruin; though my temperament is such that the 
positive attraction of present pleasure greatly preponderates 
over the negative attraction of escape from a direly 
calamitous future. One fine day, however, in my travels 
I come across a wretched and squalid creature, who re- 
counts to me his history ; and I find that its earlier part 
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is a precise parallel of my own. The sight of his ahject 
and deplorable condition produces on me a profomid im- 
pression, and the idea of him is ever haunting me. While 
this impression remains fresh, there is a complete reversal 
in the relative power of those attractions which solicit me ; 
and whenever the thought enters my mind of squandering 
money, the memory of what I have seen promptly redresses 
the balance, and the definite decisive impulse of my will is 
towards economy. Time, however, passes on, and my 
memory of the pdor creature I met with becomes fainter, 
until at last, on some occasion when I am very specially 
drawn by some tempting indulgence, the decisive and 
definite impulse of my will is towards wasting money in 
its purchase. Is it, or is it not, infallibly certain, from the 
laws of human nature, that I shall yield to this impulse ? 
Are there, or are there not, cases in which a person so 
circumstanced — even though in no way under the influence 
of religious motives — by means of anti-impulsive efforts, 
holds back his will, and fixes his thoughts again on the 
ruined spendthrift he has seen ; until a lively counter- 
attraction has resulted, and the will's preponderating 
impulse has changed its direction ? Let an inquirer 
honestly examine his own past consciousness, and let him 
appeal to the testimony of others : we are very certain 
what the answer will be. 

It will be said, perhaps, that at last there is no very 
courageous or heroic resistance here, seeing that the will's 
impulse, though definite and decisive, was by no means 
intense. The answer, however, is easy. Firstly, if one 
unmistakable case of anti-impulsive effort be established, 
the deterministic theory is overthrown. Secondly, we are 
the very last to allege that any very courageous or heroic 
resistance to preponderating impulse will be found, except 
in devout Theists. 

Our second illustration shall be taken from a far 
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hnmbler and more commonplace event. A, B, and C, 
three young brothers, go to a dentist. He tells them all 
the same thing; "You have not been taught the proper 
way of brushing your teeth. If you don't take more time 
over it than is now your habit, and if you don't perform 
the operation in the way I have just shown you, you will 
lose all your serviceable teeth before you pass the prima 
of life." The three of them accept his statement as true. 
A has always had a perfect horror of false teeth. Tha 
thought of such a danger is vivitUy preset with him every 
night and morning, when the tooth-bruBh is in his hands ; 
and he spontaneously obeys the dentist's admonition. B, 
by temperament, cares little for the future; accordingly, 
in a very few days he has forgotten all about the dentist, 
and goes on just as he did before. Neither of these 
cases evidently includes any phenomenon inconsistent with 
determinism. C's history, however, is different. For two 
or three weeks, indeed, his will's preponderating impulse 
leads him to take the requisite trouble. One morning, 
however, when the wind is southerly and the sky cloudy, 
he is in a hurry to get his breakfast over and start off 
hunting; and his very decided impulse is to make his 
tooth -brushing a most perfunctory operation. He dis- 
tinctly remembers, however, the dentist's warning; and 
he knows well enough that, if he once begin to neglect it, 
there is immitient danger of confirmation in a bad habit. 
These thoughts are clearly and distinctly in his mind, 
though not so vividly as to preponderate over the opposite 
iittraction. Nevertheless— to use an equestrian simile such 
as he would himself love— he pulls himself up, and reins 
himself in ; he dwells on the thoughts which are so clearly 
and distinctly in his mind, until they become vivid, and 
the balance of attraction is changed to the opposite side. 
Determinists say that such a case as this never happens ; 
that tlio laws of human nature forbid it. Will any candid 
inquirer on reflection endorse tlieir dictum ? 
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We may appeal, indeed, to the nniverBal voice of man- 
kind, which, on a matter of observed fact, is the most 
irrefragablo of authorities.* It is quite proverbial, and in 
every one's mouth, that man has a real power of following 
reaaon where it conflicts with passion. Now, men would 
not surely have come to believe in such a power bad they 
not observed numerous facte in corroboration ; especially 
each man within the sphere of his own intimate self- 
experience. 

Further, considering how very small a proportion of 
mankind can look on their own habitual conduct with 
satisfaction, if they choose carefully to measure it even by 
their own standard of right, emphatic stress may justly 
be laid on the universal conviction that there is such a 
thing as sin and guilt. There could be no sin or guilt if 
every one's conduct were infallibly and inevitably deter- 
mined by circumstances ; and what a balm, therefore, to 
wounded consciences is offered by the deterministic theory ! 
Yet BO strong and ineradicable in the mass of men is their 
conviction of possessing a real power against temptation, 
that they never attempt to purcliase peace of mind by 
disclaiming that power. But, as we have already urged, 
how could such a conviction have possibly come to possess 
them, had they not frequently experienced that power in 
its actual exercise ? t 

" Mr. Mill ("On HinniKnn," p. 581. note) ipeake with TOntctupt of 
" uice|)ting Hodge as a belter authorit; in melBj>h}Hice thnn Lncke or Kant." 
But we think ibvte in much trutli iu bis oppoaenl'a ufGrmatiou, ■' tlint iia 
philoaopher, anleaB he be one in a tbnnaand, can aee at feel anjthiug Ibat is 
inooiiBiitent with bia preoonoeived opinion." 

t Mr. Hill at timoi hu oeilainl; a. tiingulnr wb; o! exprouing Lia ideas 
on deteiniiDinD. In bia work " Oo Hamiltnu " (p. 575, note], be puta thia 
qneslion, with an obviona implication tbat it mniit be answered iu ths 
ne^tive; "If 1 am determined to prefer inaaceni* to the ■atiafkotion of a 
jiarticDlBT deaire, throngh sn eitimate of the relutiTe wortli of Innnoenoe and 
the greliScalion. can thia eatiuiate, while unchanged. loare me at liberty to 
ohoose the gialiflciition in prefercnco to innnoonce?" Why plainly— on 
Hr, Mill'l principles — to wbaUvet extent I may more highly f4tinuite [lie 
mrrth of loDOoenoe aa compoted with the gratiBoaticm, I am often incvitablj 
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We cannot doubt, then, that even the masa of men who 
live mainly for this world do by no means un frequently, 
however languidly and falteringly, oppose themselves to 
the spontaneous impulse of their will. For our own part, 
indeed, we hold confidently that those casos of vacillation 
and vibration, to which we have more than ouco referred, 
are often results of this circumstance. Many of these 
cases, doubtless, can be explained in the way suggested by 
Mr. Mill ; but certainly not all. In several of them, wa 
are confident, the fact is, that the will first languidly and 
falteringly resists its own spontaneous impulse, and then 
(for want of due energy) sinks back into acquiescence ; 
that another languid effort presently succeeds, to be again 
followed by relapse ; and so on possibly for a considerable 
period of time. Still— though all men do, from time to 
time, put forth some anti- impulsive efEort — it follows 
obviously, as wo have already said, from our philosophical 
principles, that very far the most signal illustrations of the 
doctrine we are defending will lie found in the devout 
Theist's resistance to temptation. Nor has the determinist 
any right to ignore such facts because he himself may 
believe that no God is cognizable and that devout Theism 
is a superstition. If it be unmistakably proved that those 
who hold and act on a certain beUef (however untrue he 
may consider that belief) do put forth great, or indeed any, 
anti- impulsive effort, he is bound in reason to abandon his 
theory. We will proceed, then, to exhibit, as clearly as we 
can, those facts to which we invite his attention. To 
Catholics they are familiar, and the dLterminist may easily, 
if he chooses, convince himself of their truth. Nor is 



driven to <ili(xwe tlio Inthir In iiniferenn) to Uio tormra. Acoording to hint, 
thii result will inpvitnbly pntiie, wIil'Ucvct (liu IhiIiuioo ul {>liMBunibIoiM«i in 
on tbe liite of giBtiflcsUoa. Howstmngo tltiit lio should apeak of "atimaiiiiy 
llie reUlive uorOt" of two objocta, wbon ho luskul to oiprou " faalanctiiig 
thuit relBtlve pluonurubleneie." Uu teenu uliuuod oT Ui own tliootf, wboti 
lie ItM to fttM it. 
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Euefe any reason why, in stating tliein, we should adopt 
the artificial course of veiling our own hearty sympatby 
with piety, or our conviction that those who are not devout 
Theists are like poor sheep going astray. It suffices, if we 
carefully avoid all " petitio principii ; " if we never assume 
the truth of Theism as any part of our premisses; if we 
state distinctly and articulately the facts which we are 
alleging in argument. 

Before we begin this task, however, we will make one or 
two preliminary remarks, which will enable us to accoQi- 
plish it better. Our readers, therefore, will understand 
that what immediately follows is no integral part of our 
argument, but only an intrmluctinn thereto. And the first 
of these preliminary remarks is that a devout Theist thinks 
very far more than another of merely interior acts. He will 
feel it a sacred duty to contend most earnestly against his 
will's impulse, though sohcited thereby to no other offence 
than an evil thought, whether it be of Impurity, of anger, 
of impatience, of pride, of vainglory. 

Our second preliminary remark is, that to those who 
have trained themselves in habits of virtue, virtue itself 
supplies an attraction — often an exceedingly powerful 
one,* and which by itself suffices to counterbalance a 

* What IB hem mid iu the text mu; at Unt cause a certain difficulty in 
tlie miod or gomo Cntbolica, which we liitd betk-r remove. Our oomment, 
however, nill bo mure sppropriAtely plncud in a note, because it in to com- 
plete a di^rcaaion troui our geoeinl nrgmiieut. 

It ia held by the largo mnjoritj of theolo^na, and appears to \m in- 
dubitably true, that DO )Lct in TirtuouB which ia not directed " actually " or 
"Tirtuolly " to"bonumhoucstum"— to a. virtuous eud. Supiiose, r.jf., I meet 
a poor man, wiio is a singiilntly worthy recipient of alma. At tbu aame timo 
I neither kuow this fact nor think of inquiring about it, but 1 ^ve bim lonie 
roouvy. myraly to obtain Ilia Berriues na guide to some beautiful acentry in 
the niiglibouthood. The act is mal^riiUlg most virtoniu, boeauso the man is 
10 worthy a r<Kiip!ent ; but nny one wonJd be snpremely abaurd who should 
nccouiit it a/ormaUy virtoons sot of nlms^ving. 

The difficulty, then, in the text which may at first strike a Cathnlic a this: 

how can virtne ever supply an "attraotion"? An act done merely for tho 

sake of pleasure is no virtuous act at all ; and if it l>o not dtmc for the sake of 

pleaaute, bow in suob caaet can virtue be said to supply an atlracUoa t The 

VOL, I. a 
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large uiimber of opposite gratifications. Acts of 
towards God, of gratituile towards Christ, of zeal for God's 
glory, are often in a pious man extremely pleasarable ; nay, 
even such acts as resignation to God's will in trouble and 
pationce under cruel insults, not unfrequently carry with 
them special sweetness of their own. The peace also of 
subdued passions and a good conscience may afford a 
pleasure which " passeth all understanding." At times, 
again, the thought of heaven is most bracing and exhila- 
rating. Then there are negative attractions also, which 
act powerfully on the side of virtue. The knowledge of 
that remorse, which will assuredly follow a good man's 
momentary lapse from virtue ; the fear of hell or of 
purgatory ; all these may act very strongly on the emotions. 
Then — as our supposed determinist set forth in his ex- 
position of doctrine at the commencement of oar Gssay— 
there are negative attractions, which are very powerful 
without being emotional at all.* Tho difficulty, t.g., of 

answer, howecor, ia simple. An oot iieed nut bu motieed by pluasure at ull ; 
HBiI fct A vdrj \aigB amount of [ilensuru niii; bo auneied to iti perforniuuoe, 
wlielher bj the ordiDury lawn of human nature oi hj Gud'i cpeeiiil inter- 
vention. Take the iniitunoe above givtm. Suppnee I had known the jioor 
nuui to be a inwt nortlij rcclpU-nt ol' ulnia ; and bod given bim money, not in 
return (ot any acrvioe whatever, but exclnslvBly fruiii my remcmlHaiice bow 
faighly our BleB««d Lord praiaed aluugiting ; oud that rorasmuch as I did It 
to the leuit of Uia diacipleo, 1 did It to Ulm. >'o Catbollo will deny that 
this act was miBt virtuuua; yet I might ban- d erf visl far more pleaaure from 
tbia tljODght of Chriat than I ahould have obtaiuod fiom the moat beautiful 
acenery to whioh the pooi man ooutd bavs guidod am. 

We do not, of ooum', at all deny that hi vwy many oaava Ulpr^ ia a 
niiiiare of motivw. Pvrliapa t know very well huw woflliy a recipient nf 
alma i* tbia man ; and I gin: him rooooy, partly from aiKb a t«aa<>o aa tliat 
jniil Hewrlbod, hut partly hIm tbut I may obtain his aervliiM aa guido. 
Uifforvnt thenlogiana pronounce diffemntlj on siinb a caaa, » bir at k«al aa 
regard* Ihoir mode of cxprenaioa. Wa are ouruWcs diapMierl to My thot th« 
integral energy ofUio will at any anob raomunt ahoulil be oondderod aa ouo- 
liflLing of two different aota, one motUud by virluiiiigneBa, and the oilier by 
pleaaunt: that tho former act la aimply virtuoua, and the latter la aimi^y 
iudilTercnt, neither good nar bail. 

* A few word» of paychol»g!i-al eipmatiiQ ulll hero be useful on theao 
Donemolional atttnctlriiia ; though OUT ductrini.- on tbi^in i» entifvl* ooneur- 
mnt with Uut ot Hr. Hill and Vt. Btin. hal ua take oui lUuitntwD bum 
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breaking through a firmly established habit is a very 

powerfuJ negative attraction, though accompanied with 
little or no emotion. And a similar non-emotional but 
strong negative attraction ia osperienced when some good 
end is proposed by the intellect with imuaual viridness — a 
vividness, perhaps, very far greater than ia due to the 
existing strength of acquired habit, because, proportionately 
to such vividness, there would be peculiar difficulty and 
pain in cantrai'enhig that end. Taking all these and many 
similar phenomena into consideration, it is easy to account 
for the indubitable fact, that very frequently the spontaneous 
impulse of a devout Tbeist's will is one of high virtue. 

But every one well knows by experience how singulaily 
capricious is human emotion. The very same thoughts 

this, that tha 
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TU imttunoe of early riamg. A, B, aail C agree ii 
iinpulse of their will le<ula thorn on some giveD morning to rise 
boar nbun the couDter-attractienB ore by no menoB weak which sulicit 
them to Btnf in bad. A ia tliua mfluencMjd because it in the tint of Sep- 
tembpT ; all jeaterdiijr he was thinking of the putridgea, and now that the 
hnpp; day hna arrived he aprings out of hed with a joyoua heart. B faiiolea 
he btsra an alarm of Are, itnd starts up in a panio ; while C gets up in oc- 
GorJanoe with his firm and eBtabllshed habit. A la infloenoed by a positive 
Bttmction, B by a negative one, both aetiog on thuir will through their 
emotioDs. But cooeider the attmctioD which oota on C ; or, in other worda, 
the thought of pleaaure or paiu which iufluenoea hia wilL Thia thought ia 
nnthiog elae than hia aente of the difSeuitj whioh oppoiea hii reaiating the 
impulM engendered by hia habit. We see at once that this thought acts 
powerfully ou hia will in the way of sug^ating pain, without exrfting hia 
omotions at all. On tho other hand, thew would bo a strong emotion (of 
puin) if his impulse wiire IhiearUd ; if, a,g., ho were compelled to go on for 
houra lyiny i" bed, beouune on itouie bitterly cold moruing he had aeilhor 
cloUies to put ou uoT moaiiK of lighting ii fire. 

80 fur we are euliroly at ono with determiiiiata. For the aaJce. however, 
of giving ono further instttuoe of thu contrast between Uieir theory anil 
our own, we may add that we admit a fourth cuae : that of D, wboae spon- 
taneous impiilsf would lead him to lie in bed, but who, for the sake of some 
good end, resists that impulse and gets up. The detemiiniat must deny 
thiLt auch n case is possible so long aa the laws of human oatiiK remaiii what 
they are. 

Dr. Bain, in hia treatment of luoral habits (pp. 500-5 1 9X apeaka, so far as 
we have obsiirved. In eulln! consistency nith bla deterministie theory. For 
our own laut, we bold that auti-impulaivo eSbrta are immeasurably the must 
olTtictivu meuns of strengtheuiog a good habit ; but Dr. Bjiu uowheic implies 
that there an suob thiags. 
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which on one day or at one moment excite the keenesi 
feeling, on another day or at another moment fail wholly of 
any Buch effect. According to the laws of human nature, 
this great emotional difference is probably far more con- 
siderahle in the case of more susceptible and highly-strung 
bouIh than in that of ordinary mortals ; nor do wo doubt 
that God often, for purposes of probation, intensifies by 
special agency the working of natural lawB. Every one 
acquainted with saints' lives well knows the vicissitudea 
between apiritnal rapture on one side and spiritual desola- 
tion on the other, which constitute one principal probation 
of those most highly favoured among mankind. 

This statement, then, brings us to the particular fact 
on which we lay stress in our present controversy. At 
some given moment, some holy man finds suddenly a 
strongly preponderating impulse of his will soliciting hira 
to some act, which be regards with intense disapprobation 
as a. grievous offence against his Creator. He etill, of 
course, retains that very considerable negative attraction to 
good which is caused by his habits of virtue ; but his 
emotiotig in that direction are for the moment in abeyance, 
while those leading in the opposite direction are for the 
moment so abnormally excited as vastly to predominate 
over the opposite attraction. Here, then, we have a crucial 
test of the deterministic theory. The enormous balance of 
pleaaurableuess is on the side of yielding to the temptation ; 
and according to detorminists, therefore, the holy man (by 
the very necessity of human nature) yields irresistibly 
thereto — as irresistibly as a physical point yields to the 
resultant of the forces which attract it. We netd hardly 
say how violently such a statemtut is opposed to the most 
imdeniable facts. Nor, indeed, need we confine our atten- 
tion to persons of saintly attainment ; the case of any 
devout Theist will sufhco. Lot it once be undiirstood what 
i» the deterministic theory, and no one, acijuainted with 
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the moat ordinary facts of Catholic experience, can hear it 
advocated withoat amazement. For the deterministic 
theory cornea simply to this, tiiat resistauce to predominat- 
ing temptation " ia not so much as poaaible nnder the 
existing lawa of human nature. There is no single Catholic, 
■who has at any time so much as attempted to lead a devout 
life, who does not know the reverse of this by hia own 
quite unmistakable eelf-experience. You might aa well try 
to persuade him that he is never rigiteiJ with predominating 
temptation as that he never resists it ; nay, you might aa 
well try to persuade him that the rain does not wet, that 
the wind does not blow, that the sun does not warm. As 
we said before, no pioua man can possibly hold deter- 
miniam as soon as be comes to see what is meant by the 
term. 

It has been maintained, indeed, by determinists that no 
psychological analysis is poaaible of aueh a phenomenon as 
resistance to predominating temptation ; that the relation 
between intellect and will, aa testified by experience, 
implies an absolute dependence of volitions on the motives 
intellectually proposed. When wo come (in a later part of 
this essay) to treat objections, we will answer tbia in 
detail ; here we will but make a brief remark. There is no 
experienced fact in the whole world more conapicnoualy 
manifest than that pioua men very frequently do reaiat 
predominant temptation. If, then, there be a psychological 
theory which would lead validly to the conclusion that no 
such resistance ever takes place, such theory is by that 
very circumstance shown demonstratively to be false. On 
the other hand, if it were really the case that the phenomena 

• A person may he said fo be yisited by "temptatinn " whenever he is 
Eutirited by anj nttmctinn towurdB forbiddea pleaauros, even thougli (uoh 
nttractiiin be more than connterbfllnnoed by otliet opposite ones, Bj aiing 
the lerni " predom intuit " temptution, then, we raeuii to riptem a caw in 
wliioh the atttuctiouii towards forbidden pleasure [irepiitiderato over their 
oppoidtea, so iliBt Ibc wilt's spontaneoiu impnlso is h the slnfal direetioD. 
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of resistance have nut yet been fiatisfactorily analyzed by 
Rcicntific men, that would be no ground for disbelieving 
what experience so urgently testifies, but only for working 
at the indicated psychological problem. No explanation at 
aU adequate has yet been discovered of the phenomena o£ 
dreams ; but men do not on that ground deny, that there 
(jre such things as dreams. However (as we shall set forth 
a little farther on) we think ourselves that the psycho- 
logical explanation commouly given by indeterminiets is ia 
substance entirely ftound and sufficient. 

There are two further facts, which we allege to be 
testified by experience ; and we will here set them forth, 
not because we can lay any stress on them in our contro- 
versy with determinism, but merely for the sake of avoiding 
possible misconception. It is a very frequent phenomenon, 
wo hold, that a devout man, even when bis wiira 
spontaneous impulse leads to an entirely virtnoua act, 
proceeds nevertheless by an effort to make bis act more 
virtuous (i.e. more efficaciously directed to the virtuous end) 
than it otherwise would be. On tlie other hand, it is not 
unfrcquent that a man partially resists tiome ti^'mptation, 
but not with sufficient energy for the avoidance (as Catholics 
consider) of mortal siu. 

We have now set forth, sufficiently for onr purpose, 
those broad facts of human action which make it so 
obviously certain that determinism is false. At the same 
time, our exposition will have shown how innocent we are 
of charges frequently brought against indeterminists. that 
they disparage the inestimable importance of virtuous 
habits and of good moral education. What can be more 
important for the canse of virtue than that the spontaneous 
impulse of men's will should be as virtuous aa it can 
possibly be made? And what other agency is there (on 
uur theory) which, on the whole, tends to make that 
impulse vitiuouB, couiporahly with the effect produced by 
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good habita and good education? Zealous, indeed, as the 
Church has ever been in upholding Freewill, still more 
oonspicuous has been her zeal for her children's moral and 
reUgious training. 

One further question remuuB to be asked. What are 
the molivea which actuate a man when he resists his will's 
spontaueous impulse? In every instance, by far the 
easiest course is to act in response to that impulse ; and no 
one will take the trouble of resisting it, except for some 
unmistakably worthy motive, some clear dictate of reason. 
There are two, and two only, classes of motives which occur 
to our mind as adequate to the purpose. First, there is the 
resolve of doing what is right. We consider ourselves to 
have shown irrefragably in the third essay in this volume, 
that there are various acts, cognizable under certain cir- 
cumstances to be base, detestable, forbidden by a Supreme 
Ruler; and certain others excellent, noble, approved, and 
counselled by this Supreme Ruler. Here, then, is one most 
worthy motive for resisting my will's spontaneous impulse, 
whenever that impulse solicits me to something detestable 
and forbidden, or even to something less excellent than 
another proposed alternative. Another motive, which often 
suggests itself, is my desire of promoting my permanent 
happiness in the next world, or even in this. It happens 
again and again that my will's spontaneous impulse solicits 
me to some act which^-even if I consider this world alone — 
is known by me as likely to result in misery ; or, at all events, 
in much less happiness than I should otherwise enjoy. 
Here it is a plain dictate of reason that I resist that 
impulse, which otherwise would lead to consequences so 
disastrous. . It is an observed phenomenon, we contend, 
that men do at times resist the spontaneous impulse of 
their will, when induced bo to do by one or other of these 
two classes of motives ; " but where such motives are away, 
* We do not, of oourae, for a tnoneDt deny that detcrmiDiala ioolude both 
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it eeema to ui^ a matter of course tliat every one is always 
led by hia predominating attraction. 

With one further explanation, we bring to a close our 
positive esposition of the doctrine we would maintain. It 
regards the distinction drawn by Mr. Mill, between mere 
"determinism" and "fatalism." We here differ (we 
think) from the large majority of his opponents ; for we 
cannot but hold that he establishes his point (see bis work 
" On Hamilton." p. 601). Fatalists maintain that the will 
can exercise no influence over the character ; and Mr. Mill 
may earnestly deny this (as he does), without at all affirm- 
ing that the will bas any power of resisting its own 
spontaneous impulse. Mr. Mill, of course, quite admits 
that mere determinism is as absolutely contradictory to 
Freewill as is fatalism itself. But tbe practical bearing on 
the point at issue is excellently expressed by him, in a note 
replying to an opponent, at pp. 602, 003. 

Suppose that a periion disiikeB some part of hie own character, 
and ivouid bo glad to change it. He cannot, as be well knows, 
change it by a mere act of volition. He must uae the means 
which nature gives to ourselves, as she gave to our parcuta and 
teachers, of influencing our character by appropriate circum- 
Htances. If he is a fatalist, he will not wo these means, for ho 
will not believe in their efficacy . . . but if he is a [detormintst 
and] if the desire is stronger than the means are disagreeable, 
he will sot about doing what, if done, will improve his character. 

We are now to consider the very numerous ohjectionB 
that have been raised against indeterminism : n considera- 
tion which, we venture to say, will at every stop put in 
clearer light the irrefragable truth of that doctrine against 

(lie pleuurablensaH of rirtaa nod tbe pleatarabloDOBS of promoting > twa'a 
own pennanGnt iiitermt among the attractions wlilch influence his will. Bnt 
it ti a mattot of eraj-Aaj oxporjraoe thst tha plenaiimblL-nL'M of tliU or that 
immediuU- eraliSciillon la more ullntrtivv limn lliMe iil wiine given [iHiuicnt. 
And wlutt we allcgr la, that mm Dot un frequently reaiat aurh pruiKmderating 
iiltnicllou for tlie aukc of prucliuing virtue ot uf promoting (lielr owu per- 
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'whioh they are brought. It will be in various ways, how- 
ever, more convenient to consider these objections as 
brought, not merely against indcterminism, but against the 
full doctrine of Freewill. Nor is such a procedure in any 
■way unfair to our opponents, but the very contrary, for St 
does but offer them a larger target to shoot at. Hitherto, 
then, we have been merely alleging, as an experienced fact, 
that men often do resist their -will's spontaneous impulse : 
but in the next essay of our series we are to maintain, an 
a doctrine deduAnble from the experienced fact, that they 
possess the power of resistance ; and that, possessing it, they 
act with true freedom on every relevant occasion, whether 
they exercise that power or no,* This is the doctrine of 
Freewill ; and we are now to treat tlio various objections 
'which have been raised against it by determinists. 

It ifl difficult to marshal Mr. Mill's objections in due 
order, because he is directly answering, not our doctrine, 
but Sir W. Hamilton's. We gladly give all honour to Sir 
W. Hamilton, for his zealous advocacy both of Theism and 
of Freewill ; but there are particulars on which we widely 
differ from him, and, indeed, we regard Reid as both a 
sounder and abler, though of course a very much less 
learned, philosopher. Indeed, we think Mr. Mill obtains 
unreasonable advantage on many philosophical questions 
by replying to Hamilton's statements and arguments rather 
than to Beid's. At all events, we have not ourselves to do 
with any of Mr. Mill's objections, esccjit tliose which are 
relevant against oui- own doctrine. We will take every 
care, however, that no one of those objections shall fail to 
be distinctly stated and examined by ns, either in this or 
in a following essay of our series; and we will supplement 
them with all the others known to us, whioh have been 
udvanced by Dr. Bain and others of bis school. 

I. The first objection, we consider, shall bo that to which 

* Thii doctrine U de*eIoj)ed In tbe ens; on " I'^nwirUl." — Ki>, 
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we have already expressly referred; viz. that no BatiBfaotory 
psychological analysis has ever been alleged, of such an act 
aa resistance to the will's spontaneous impulse. We have 
already said that, if this were really the case — seeing that 
the/((c( of such resistance is undeniable — no other inference 
would be legitimate, except, perhaps, that psychologiana 
have been wanting in perspicacity. We think, however, 
that the account of the matter commonly given by libera 
tarians is true and sufficient ; viz. that the will can for a 
moment suspend its movement, and then proceed to a 
choice of the motive on which it shall proceed to act. But 
perhaps it will be more satisfactory if we work the matter 
out with more detail. We will take, therefore, as our 
special instance, that of & devout Theist resisting strong 
predominant temptation ; because it is this which, far more 
vividly than any other, displays the phenomena of Free- 
will, and because what we say of this can be applied 
iivithout much difficulty to all other cases. 

We will suppose, then, a holy man resisting some pre- 
dominant temptation to mortal sin. Our ovra *-iew of what 
takes place under these circumstances is such as this. In 
the very first instant he yields to it by necessity," because 
his will has had no time whatever to collect its self-deter- 
mining power. In the next instant he does two things : he 
sns])ends the act of consent, and he looks up to Almighty 
God for strength and help. We may add that such prayer 
continues with great intensity (though often perhaps im- 
plicitly) through the whole ensuing conflict. After the 
second instant, as we may call it, we arrive at the critical 
point. Kluch more probably than not — since he is so holy 
a man — even before the temptation began, God was im- 
plicitly at least in his thonghts ; hut otherwise, according 

" Accordinfc to Gnthulio t^rmitmlog]', tlie vcrj flrat nmautta nf tamptatloB 
nra nttl«<l " laotu* prtniA piiinl ; " snd to tlimi> ttie wilt cwtumta irithciut nof I 
•In. Thcj nro fnllnwvd b; "motni woaailb priciii ;"<iim1 even to llivao 111* | 
« ill mnj noBtunt wiUwut Mortal tin. 
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to the experienced laws of hahk, the very presence of 
temptation gummons into his mind acme virtuoua thought, 
distinct or confused as the case may be. From the motives 
wbieh present themselves, ho rapidly chooses such as seem 
most hopeful for success. Sometimes it may happen that 
Buch thoughts speedily excite the appropriate sensible devo- 
tion, and that his ^ll's impulse at ouce changes its <Urec- 
tion. At other times, thongb very little sensible devotion 
may be excited, yet the good motives are so vividly set 
before bis mind, that they constitute a very strong non- 
emotional attraction, and that in this case also the will's 
impulse is speedily changed. At other times, lastly, the 
force of predominant attraction long remains on the other 
side, and he is left to support the arduous conflict in deso- 
lation. Students of hagiology well know S. Catherine of 
Sienna's fearful probation, and her heroic demeanour for 
BO many days." For all that long period, so it would 
seem, the preiionderance of attraction was fitrongly towards 
forbidden gratification, and her anti-impulsive action intense 
and unremitting. 

Sueb, in our view, is on the whole a true analysis of 
what takes place under the ciroumstanoea. Those psycho- 
logians who are not satisfied with it must really take on 
themselves the trouble of discovering a better. The broad 
fact of resistance remains simply undeniable. 

II. A second objection, raised by determinists, often 
takes the form of a triumphantly asked question. Can it 
be gravely maintained, they ask, that a man ever acts 
against his strongest motive ? Never was there a poorer 
equivocation than this " Achilles " of our opponents. What 
do they mean by " acting against the strongest motive " ? 
Do they mean "resisting the strongest attraction"? In 
that case it is the negative, and not the affirmative, answer 

• Wfi need hardly my that Calbolir« nttiilmto this mnml powir of rraiFt- 
inii: gravfi tem|jt8ti«n to Ihe a^'ucy of ^nco. Stiob ogniitleratioiis, hoiferer, 

T lixtemnl Iri Ihe preaeiit i-OTittuvtpsy. 
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to their qnestion, which is the true paradox. Ib it para- 
doxical to say that reason can resist predomiQant passion ? 
or to say that it can nnt .' The ne phts ullra of paradox, 
indeed, haa been reached, we should think, by Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen, in his work on "Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity." " That any human creature," he says (p. 
294), "ever under any eoneeivable circumBtances, acted 
otherwise than in obedience to that which, for the time being, 
was his strongest wish, is to me an assertion as incredible 
and as tmmeaning as the assertion that on a particular 
occasion two straight lines enclosed a space," "A man's 
strongest wish " must be the wish which determined the J 
spontaneous impulst' of his will. Mr. Stephen, then, ia J 
not content with saying that men hayo, in fact, no power ( 
of anti-impulsive effort ; but, he adds, that to afOrm their 
possession of that power is an " unmeanmg " statement. 

The only other sense in which we can nnderstand this 
phrase, "the strongest motive," is "the worthiest or most i 
reasonable motive," But to understand the determintst 
as meaning this, is to suppose him in a state of absolute i 
hallucination. If all Theists acted consistently on what 
they bold to be the worthiest and most reasonable motive, , 
they would lead lives of spotless virtue. 

III. Another argument, somewhat similar to the formor^ 
ia frequently used by determinists. " Wlien any change at { 
will is produced," they say, "it is always effected by tho ( 
agency of motwev. Let it be supposed, for instance, that < 
a man is now beginning, for the sake of bis own permaneot \ 
welfare, to shim some imprudent pleasure, in which he t 
hitherto indulged. Well, by the very statement of the case J 
it ia evident that a now motive has intervened, or, at aU 
events, has received great additional vigour ; viz. the deaire ! 
of his own permanent welfare. It is in exact accordance \ 
with our doctrine that, where there is a change in the i 
motivsB, tliere is a ehango in the will's movement." 
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It is this argument which, more than any other, has 
impressed us with a sense of the evil resulting from the 
equivocal use of the word " motive." Of course, in nur 
sense of the word, under such circumstances aa the nbove, 
a new "motive" has intervened; for tliis means neither 
more nor leas than that a new resolve has heen formed. 
But by "motive" they moan "the desire of some pleaanra;" 
and this being understood, we thus rejoin. 

In the first place — as far as our own experience and 
observation go— it is by no means universally true that 
whenever a man begins to act with mucli greater vigour for 
bia own permanent welfare, the thought of promoting that 
welfare has first become a more pleasurable and attractive 
thought. Often it is so, but we think that often it is not 
BO. For argument's sake, however, we will waive this 
demur, and will so far accept the determinists' allegation. 

We proceed, then, to ask them this simple question. 
Do they moan that, whenever a man begins to renounce 
some imprudent enjoyment for the sake of his permanent 
welfare, the pleasure of promoting that welfare has first 
become greater than the pleasure of that enjoyment ? To 
answer this question in the negative would be to abandon 
their doctrine ; for it would be to say that a man sometimes 
acts otherwise than according to the balance of pleasurable- 
nesB : they must, therefore, answer it in the affirmative. 
But if the pleasm-e of promoting his own permanent welfare 
has become greater to the agent than the pleasure of tho 
enjoyment, then his will's spontaneous inchnation, impulse, 
gravitation, is in favour of renouncement, Tho objection, 
then, which we are here considering, turns out at last to 
bo nothing but the expression of that opinion with which 
we have credited the determinists throughout : they do hut 
mean to say that no man ever acts in opposition to his 
will's spontaneoua impulse. This is the very opinion 
against which we have been expressly arguing, and ia 
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disproof of which we have adduced, as we consider, such 
undeniable facts. It happens again and again, we are 
quite confident, that a man will make efforts — if he is a 
devout Theist, very energetic and sustained efforts — towards 
renouncing this or that enjoyment for the sake of his per- 
manent welfare at times when his thought of promoting 
that welfare is distinctly less pleasurable than is the enjoy- 
ment which he strives to renounce. And, in saying this, 
we use the word " pleasurable " in the full sense given to 
it by Mr. Mill and Dr. Bain ; as including negative pleasure, 
and also what we have called " non-emotional attractions.** 
The proof, of course, which we give of our allegation, is the 
fact on which we have so constantly insisted; viz. that 
such renouncement is often begun in opposition to the 
will*s spontaneous impulse. 

IV. Wonderful to say, determinists sometimes accuse 
their opponents of holding that men possess the power of 
acting without any motive. Nay, even Sir W. Hamilton 
(quoted by Mr. Mill in p. 572) calls a free act a *' motiveless 
volition.** This comes entirely from the equivocal use of 
the word ** motive." 

V. It has often been argued by libertarians that all men 
are conscious of freedom, and that there is an end of the 
matter. Against this argument Mr. Mill raises (1) a verbal 
and (2) a real objection. In his verbal objection we tliink 
he is right; in his real objection he is most certainly 
wrong. We begin with the former. " We are conscious,** 
he says ('* On Hamilton," p. 580), ** of what is, not of what 
will or can be:** and the word ** conscious,** therefore, is 
used improperly by libertarians to express their meaning. 
He admits, however (p. 582, note), on being taxed with 
inconsistency by an opponent, that in his ** Logic '* he used 
the word '* consciousness ** in the very sense to which he 
objects in his work '* On Hamilton,** as expressmg ** the 
whole of our familiar and intimate knowledge conceminf; 
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ooPBelves." Wo will use the word " aolf-iatimacy " to 
expross what is here spoken of. And this verbal question 
being disposed of, we will sot forth in our own way the 
argument to which Mr. Mill objeuta, that we may consider 
the value of his ohjectioii. 

Take an obvious illustration. I am in the habit of 
walking out with a stick in my band. I know, by self- 
intimaey, that I brandish this stick about in whatever 
direction I choose ; in other words, I have a confused 
memory of numberless instances in which I have willed 
to do this, and the result has followed; while I also re- 
member that in no single case have I willed it without the 
result following. In precisely the same way, I know by 
self-uitimacy that I resist in some degreo my will's spon- 
taneous impulse, whenever I make the attempt to do so. 
Then, by a certain course of reasoning, the validity of 
which is to be defended in the next e.^say of our series, I 
infer irom this latter phenomenon that I have a power of 
resisting the impulse of my will ; or, in other words, that 
I am a free agent. Now, how does Mr. Mill reply to this 
reasoning? Surely by a most shallow sophism. When 
two courses are open to us, he says ("On Hamilton," 
p. 582), "1 feel (or am convinced) that I could have chosen 
the other course, if I had preferred it, that is, if I had liked 
it better ; but not that I could have chosen one course while 
I preferred the other." Such a statement would not possess 
a moment's plausibility, were it not for Mr. Mill's ambiguous 
use of the terms " prefer " and " like better ; " and we will 
begin with exposing this equivocation. In one sense, I may 
"prefer" course A to course B at some given moment; 
viz. in this sense, that I am at the moment more attracted 
by the former than by the latter ; that I spontaneously 
gravitate to the former course, and not to the latter. And 
yet at the very same moment I may "prefer" immeasurably 
course B to course A : in this sense, that I think coui'se B 
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immaasaxeMiy preferable, as, e.g., being immoaBurablj mord 
conducive to ray permanent happiness. Whether, there- 
fore, I pursue course A or course B, in either case it may 
be truly said that I pursue the course which I " prefer " to 
the other ; the course whicli I " like better " than the other. 
And it is this mere et^uivocation on which Mr. Mill un- 
consciously rests for the jirimd facte plausibility of hia 
argument. Passing, however, &om words to things, let us 
look at the experienced facts of every-day life. Certainly 
wo do not deny it to be a matter of froijuent occurrenoo 
that (under such circutnstaneeB as those above described) 
I effectively choose course A: "video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor." But Mr. Mill has to maintain that 
(under such circumstances) no human being does, or ever 
did, effectively choose course B ; nay, and that no human 
being has so much as the power of choosing it, so long as 
the laws of human nature remain what they are. After 
what has been said in the earlier part of our essay, we may 
safely leave this question of fact to be determined by any 
even moderately candid inquirer. 

VI, Dr. Bain (p. 540) quotes Mr. Bailey with approval, 
who argues that all the world in practice takes determinism 
for granted : — 



Men are poqjotually staking plvasaru and fortune aud 
reputation, nnd even life itself, on tho very principle [of dotor- 
minism] which they Bpocnlativcly reject. . . . Take for oxainpio 
the operolions of a campaign. A gonoral . . , cannot niovo a 
Bt«p, without taking for grnntod that the minds of tho soldieia 
will bo deteriiiiuod by the motives prosonted to them. Whon 
ho directs hia aJdo-dt^-cauip to boar » message to an offiour in 
another piu-t of tho field, ho calculates on his ol»dienco with aa 
little mistrnst as he reckons on the magnifying power of tlo 
tckwcojw! in his hund. When ho ordem hia soldiers to wheul, to 
deploy, to form a Mjnuro, is he less conftdeut in the re«nlt lliaa 
wliL'ii ho porfoims some physical opiirntion — when he draws a 
Bwiird, [lulla u trigger, or seals a despatch ? oto. 
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As regards the external act of obedience, this kind of act 
is precisely of the class which on our principles can be 
predicted beforehand with almost infallible certainty. 
When the general has issued a command, the spontaneous 
impulse of any given soldier's will is towards obedience ; if 
for no other reason, because he knows that he would be at 
once shot down were he to hesitate ; and, on the other 
hand, neither the motive of virtue nor the motive of 
permanent self-interest has any place whatever on the 
opposite side. Now, as our readers will remember, it is a 
very important part of our thesis that no human being 
takes the trouble of resisting the impulse of his will, 
unless in such resistance he is pursuing either virtue or his 
own permanent happiness. The facts, then, here cited by 
Mr. Bailey, square entirely with our own theory ; and 
those stated in his next paragraph are precisely of the 
same kind. As regards his remarks referring to Political 
Economy — which we do not, however, think it worth while 
to quote — we can only recommend him to read the first of 
Mr. Mill's " Essays on some unsettled questions of Political 
Economy," in order that he may see their fundamental 
fallacy. 

But the very case thus placed before his readers by Dr. 
Bain — the case of military obedience — signally illustrates 
what to our mind is among the greatest blots in deter- 
ministic morality : its confining attention to exterior acts. 
Certain sentries, e.g., are ordered to stay at their posts for 
BO many hours. It may be predicted with almost infallible 
certainty that they will do so, because they know they will 
otherwise be shot ; and because, on the other hand, there is 
no motive of virtue or self-interest which can come into 
play in an opposite direction. Still, the interior act, com- 
munding this exterior one, varies indefinitely with different 
persons ; and there is no pretext whatever for saying that 
you can rely beforehand on this being this or that. A, e.g.^ is 
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actuated throughout by the simple motive of obedieneo to 
God's command ; B, in addition to this, offers up his 
weariaome duty as a penance for his sins ; C is animated 
by zeal for his country's cause ; D is influenced by strong J 
convictions on the nobleness of military obedience ; E isl 
kept where he is, by no other motive than hie dieUke of 1 
being put to death. And a similar remark may be made 
on numberless other instances, where men agree with each 
other as a matter of course in doing the external act, brti'd 
differ indefinitely as to the spirit in which thoy do it. IW 
is really difficult to determine how often (according to whall 
wo account sound moral doctrine) the good man's probation i 
consists — not in the entemal act which he has to do — but in j 
the motives for which he does it. Wo may safely say that 
during far the largest portion of his life, his growth in ( 
virtue mainly depends, either (1) on his choice of good 
motives for his every-day acts : or (2) on acts altogether 
interior, such as patience, self-examination, homiUty, 
forgivingness, equitablenoss of judgment, purity, under I 
circumstances of trial. All this is entirely external to the i 
sphere of a determinist's thoughts. 

VII. Mr. Mill alleges {"On Hamilton." p. 577) that i 
determinism is shown to bo probable "by each pojpon'a 
observation of the voluntary actions of those with whom he 
comes into contact ; and by the power which every one has i 
of foreseeing actions with a degree of exactness proportioned ] 
to his previous experience and knowledge of the agentB, I 
and with a certainty often quite equal to that with which- J 
he predicts the commonest physical events." We deny ' 
this alleged fact cntin^ly bo far as it bears on the issoe- i 
between Mr. Mill and ourselves; but we would beg our 1 
readers, in the first place, to remember what U that issue. I 
We (1) heartily admit that in every single case every •! 
man*B iponUnifous impuUc of will may be predicted by me \ 
(to repeat Mr. Mill's words] " witli a degree of oxaotnoal J 
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proportioned to my proviona experience and knowledge of 
tbo agent ; and witli a certainty often quite equal to that 
witli which I predict the commoneat phyaical eventa." We 
further hold (2) that no peraon takoB the trouble of resisting 
this impulse with any considerable energy, except only 
devout Theists ; and we hold (3) that an exterior act may 
be predicted in the abstract with almost infallible certainty, 
in all tboao many cases in which there is no motive of 
duty or self-interest which can act in an opposite direction 
to the will'a apontaneona impulse.* We are confident that 
no power of foreseeing men's conduct can be alleged as 
known by experience, which presents even the superficial 
appearance of implying any greater certainty and uniformity 
of human action than might have been fully anticipated 
from our own doctrine. "When we speak of Aristidcs as 
just," saya Dr. Bain (p. 539), "of Socrates as a moral 
hero, of Nero as a monster of cruelty, and of the Czar 
Nicholas as grasping of territory, we take for granted a 
certain persistence and regularity as to the operation of 
certain motives, much the same as when we affirm tbe 
attributes of material bodies." We assent to this in its full 
extent; substituting only, of course, for tbe word "motives," 
the word " attractions." Dr. Bain, on hia side, proceeds to 
admit that " the number and complication of motive forces 
may elude our knowledge, and render prediction uncertain 
and precarious." But let our readers observe this. No- 
where has Dr. Bain, nor Mr. Mill, nor (so far as we know) 
. any other dutenuitiist whatever, attempted tu show that 
this " uncertainty and precariousness of prediction " ia doe 
exclusively to "the numbtir and complication of" attrac- 
* Bj tbe pLruM "jnedicted <n Hit aMrar-l," vie xnvna UihI it ooald bu 
predicted b; s perwu of euperUumao nnd odniunto intuUigi^iiw, wbo sbauld 
tbomnghl; puuctttito tbo Biitecudent facia. We suj with "almott" nnt 
"quite" "iululliblo ourlaiuty;" becsuac it niay be true indonl thnt tlie 
extcriur unt jiromptod by my vUVt apoabuMoaa impolfte te not oppoted lo 
duty : aud yut it in iHiaailiic tbst E sliull chooaa nuothar in 
bellvr nod morr u«co|>talile to Qud. 
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tions ; that it is not largely due to the freedom of men's 
will. Yet until they have shown this, they have shown 
nothing worth so much as a pin's head towards the estab- 
lishment of their theory. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mill refers very reasonably to 
'* each person's observation of the voluntary actions of 
those with whom he comes into contact." Now, we are 
confident that the careful examination of such a case will 
be favourable to our doctrine rather than to his. We do 
not mean that any experiment can be made on another 
which is absolutely crucial and decisive ; * but we do say 
that such an experiment will be to Mr. Mill a cause of 
weakness rather than of strength. Suppose such an 
instance as this. A widowed mother, most virtuous and 
wise, devotes herself exclusively to the education of her 
only son. Slie sees some critical probation of him ap- 
proaching ; some abnormal circumstances, from under 
which he will assuredly emerge, either much better or 
mucli worse than he was before. Studying carefully (as 
she has so long done) his temperament, tendencies, habits, 
she is able to calculate with a real approach to certainty 
what will be the impulse of his will under these circum- 
stances ; though, of course, she does not intermit doing all 
in her power to correct and elevate that impulse. But as 
to how he will comport himself under the approaching 
crisis — on this she is profoundly anxious. The impulse 
itself, she well knows, will be more or less in an evil 
direction : will he nobly resist ? or will he, reluctantly, 
indeed, but effectively, succumb ? She awaits witli breath- 
less solicitude the resolution of this doubt. ^Ye maintain 
that such a description as this is more conformable to 
observed facts than is Mr. Mill's allegation ; viz. that she 

• Wo Bay " on anothr" boainfM* we have maintaiQcd that every man may 
inako oQ himHtlf mi <'X}M'riiii(Mii whicli bhall be absolutely det-inivo of the faot 
that he can renitit hin wiITh impuiiH). 
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might be able (except for the imperfection of her knowledge 
and discernment) to predict beforehand her son's movement 
of will, just as she might predict the movement of a 
physical point solicited by divergent attractions. 

We do not, however, deny that, in proportion as men 
have passed through the earlier part of their probation and 
established firm habits of virtue, in that proportion their 
resistance to predominant temptation (but only within 
certain limits) may be predicted with much confidence. 
But even if the power of prediction in such cases were 
indefinitely greater than it is, it would in no way tend 
to make probable Mr. Mill's theory. For consider. The 
whole of Mr. Mill's position rests on the allegation that 
men infallibly follow the most powerful attraction of those 
which at the moment solicit them; insomuch that the 
balance of pleasurableness (positive or negative) may be 
known with infallible certainty, by observing what that 
direction is in which the will spontaneously moves. But 
when any one is said to resist predominant temptation, we 
mean, by the very force of the term, that he acts in opposition 
to his spontaneous impulse ; that is (according to Mr. 
Mill's theory itself) in opposition to the balance of pleasure. 
Suppose, then, we could even predict with infallible cer- 
tainty that in this or that given case this or that holy man 
would resist predominant temptation, what could be 
reasonably inferred from such a circumstance ? This could 
reasonably be inferred from it — that the said holy man will 
act with infallible certainty in a way directly opposite to 
that which determinists regard as his inevitable course. 

On our side, we easily explain this power of probable 
prediction, so far as it exists : we explain it partly on 
psychological, partly on theological grounds. Psycho- 
logically — a confirmed habit of resistance to predominant 
temptation generates a vast increase of facility and 
promptitude in such resistance. Theologically — he who 
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faithfully corresponds with grace in the earlier part of his 
probation, is (by way of reward) visited with larger and 
more persuasive supplies thereof in his later years. But 
all this is, of course, external to the deterministic con- 
troversy. 

VIII. Mr. Mill argues " ad homines " from God's 
prescience. "The religious metaphysicians," he says 
("Logic," vol. ii. p. 422), "who have asserted the freedom 
of the will, have always maintained it to be consistent with 
God's foreknowledge of our actions; and if with divine, 
then with any other foreknowledge." But we deny entirely 
that God calculates future acts of the will through their 
fixed connection with phenomenal antecedents, because we 
deny that there is any such fixed connection. According 
to the " religious metaphysicians " in whom we repose 
confidence, God's knowledge of future human acts supposes, 
as its very foundation, the will's free exercise in this or 
that direction. It is strictly and fully, we maintain, within, 
my own power, that God shall have eternally foreseen me 
as acting in this way or in that. Or rather God does not 
foresee anything at all, because He is external to time.* 

" Nothing to Him is present, nothing past, 
But an Eternal Now doth ever last." 

IX. Determinists often imply this syllogism. " If 
determinism were untrue, there would be no such thing as 
psychological, social, historical science ; but by the con- 
fession of all men there is such science, therefore deter- 
minism is true." We replied to this argument directly 
and expressly in our Essay on Science, Prayer, Freewill, 
and Miracles,t and must refer our readers to what we 

* '*Doi prooscientia. ex doctrinft Patrum, tea liboi^ futuras snpponit.** 
** In hypoUicsi quod res futura) siut, Deus oaa videro debet : oonaequcnter 
nempo a<l liberam determinationem. . . . Cum verum sit hominom se deter- 
minaturum ad tulem vcl talom actionem, hoc ipso divino) notitie subcst " 
(" Pomme de Deo," nn. 393, 400). 

t This essay is ropublished in the second volume of this collection. — Ed. 
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m&ee Boid. Here we will only esplaiu that we admit the 
existence of psychological, social, and historical science, 
but deny that the existence of Buch Hcience is incompatible 
with freewill. 

X. Determinists sometimee seem to imply an n priori 
argument in favour of their theory. "Since physical 
phenomena proceed on uniform laws " — so they seem to 
reason — " how incredible that psychical phenomena should 
proceed otherwise ! " Before entering, however, on the 
field of thought thus opened, we will make a very brief 
digression. " Naturam expellas furca : tamen usque re- 
eurret." Antitheists, having no belief in the God who 
created all things, very often erect the uniformity of nature 
into a kind of deity. Theists would protest with horror 
against the very notion of change in God as being a horrible 
irreverence. Quite similarly, a very large proportion of 
antitheists reject, not with philosophical serenity, but with 
passionate outcry, the very notion of external interference 
with the course of phenomena, whether such interference 
bo alleged as proceeding by way of freewill, or of miracles, 
or of God's constant action on phenomena in answer to 
prayer, 

We now proceed to the particular objection which wo 
are here to consider. As a preliminary, however, we beg 
to ask determinists — who nowadays are also always jiheuo- 
meuists— how they came to be so certain that physical 
phenomena do proceed on uniform laws. In our last 
essay we challenged phenomenists to prove, if they could, 
the uniformity of nature, by more appeals to experience ; 
and we answered one by one the arguments by which 
Mr. Mill profesxed so to prove it. 

However, we ourselves, of course, entirely admit the 
uniformity of physical phenomena, though we contend 
that no proof of this truth can be derived from mere 
experience. We ask, then, where Is tbo a prwri im- 
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probability of the supposition that psychical phenomena 
differ somewhat in this respect from physical ? Where, we 
ask, is the a priori difficulty in thinking that every human 
will has a true power of interfering with psychical uni- 
formity of action, so far as such interference is involved in 
its power of self-determination ? Surely the answer to 
this question depends altogether on the doctrine adopted 
concerning human morality. We quite admit that, if the 
utilitarian theory of morals were true, there would be a 
real a priori presumption against Freewill. But for our 
part, we hold that moral doctrine which we set forth to the 
best of our power in our third essay ; we contend that man- 
kind have full means of knowing that there is a Supreme 
Ruler, who imposes on them the obligation of obeying a 
multiform and multifarious moral law. But if this be 
BO, it is absolutely incredible that the alternative should 
depend entirely on circumstances (external or internal) and 
in no respect on their own self-determination, whether they 
do or do not obey that Ruler. We believe, indeed, that 
most determinists will agree with us on this particular 
head. In fact, they are in general (we think) less keen 
and earnest in opposing Freewill itself than they are in 
opposing that doctrine on morality which we maintain to 
be the only true one. 

XI. This brings us to the last objection which we shall 
consider in our present article ; viz. that which turns on 
the connection between Freewill and moral responsibility. 
On this critical question, Mr. Mill concerns himself, of 
course, exclusively with Sir W. Hamilton's exposition of 
the argument ; and as (for our own part) we dissent in 
some respects from that exposition, we must begin by 
setting forth in our own way the connection which wo 
allege to exist between men's cognizance of their freewill 
and their cognizance of their moral responsibility. 

If our readers wish thoroughly to apprehend what we 
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troold urge on this matter, we fear we cannot exempt tliem 
from the neceBsity of reading our essay on the principles 
of morahty.* In that essay we imagined a man lying 
on his Biek-bed, reviewing his past actions of treachery, 
ingratitnde, injuBtiee, unprincipled ambition, and judging 
as self-evidently true, that these actions have been 
" morally evil," " ainful," nay, detested and forbidden by an 
Existent Supreme Ruler. Let us now for argument's sake 
make a supposition, which we beheve to be impossible. Let 
UB suppose this hitherto repentant sinner to become firmly 
convinced, that he has had no real power of acting other- 
wise than he did; that he had been, in each particular 
case up to the very beginning of his life, inevitably com- 
pelled by the very laws of his nature to that pai-ticular line 
of conduct which he pursued.t His repentance would 
necBBGarily vanish and bis judgment on his own past acts 
would be reversed. He would still intue clearly that such 
acts — if performed by a free person — would have been wicked 
and forbidden by a Supremo Ruler. But as he had come 
to think that he had not himself been a free agent, he 
would no more consider himself to have been hhmeworthif, 
than he would accoimt a log of wood blameworthy, which 
had been made the cause of a frightful railway accident. 

Our argument, then, is the following : — We may infer 
very confidently that such a repentant offender as we have 
described is most firmly and profoundly cognizant, through 
self-intimacy, of his own freedom. We may infer this 
truth very confidently from the fact that he so resolutely 
refuses, as is always found the case, to lay the flattering 
unction on bis soul, of fancying that he has nol been free. 
We do not say — aa Sir "W. Hamilton seems to say — that 
men's intuition of moral evil includes an intuition of their 

* The third esBs; of this colIectioD. — Ed. 

t Tlie reason wliy we regnrd liiis oa 
bec^iue we ore ostnimiDg tlial the luiui U qi 
tlierorpre blind kinuelf t« mnnilWt fueti. 
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own free will. On the contrary, we do not regardH 
conviction of their own tree will as being a matter of J 
intuition at all, but as being the result of experience and 
eelf-intimacy. Our argument ia this. The lirm and in- 
eradicable con^dction with which auj given repentant 
offender considers his moral intuitions to be applicable to 
his own acta, shows bow firm and ineradicable is that I 
conviction of his own free will which his self-intimacy haB ' 
produced. 

We think that in hardly any part of his works has Mr. 
Mill displayed more signal ability than in his argument 
against Hamilton, from p. 686 to p. 691 ; but on reading ■ 
carefully through, not these pages only, but his whole ] 
chapter on Freewill, we cannot find any sembtance of reply ] 
to the particular argument which we have here set forth. 

We are sanguine that we have much strengthened our | 
case, by considering the objections hitherto recited ; having I 
been enabled by such consideration to place our full mean- I 
ing in clearer light, and to show, with greater variety of J 
illustration, how conformable is our doctrine with expe- I 
rienoed facts. One objection, however, remains of a very I 
far more serious character, though it has not been adduced I 
either by Mr. Mill, Dr. Bain, or {so far as we know) by anyl 
other writer of their school. "If all men," it may ba^ 
nicked, "possess so real a power of resisting their will's 
spontaneous impulse, how does it happen that tliis power 
is by comparison so rarely and inconsiderably esorcised?" 
Against Catholics in particular, as " ad homines," the same 
difiiculty may be etill more urgently pressed. " You hold 
that Cathohoa at least have full moral power, not only to 
avoid mortal sin, but to make the pleasing God the one 
predominant end of their life. Yet how few and far between 
are those, of whom you will even allege that they do tlria ! 
How amazingly few, on the supposition that all have thd 
iieudful power ! Again, you hold that thouu trained in j 
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ignorance of religion have a true moral power — without 
supposing any special and authenticated Revelation — to 
arrive at a knowledge of the One True God. Yet how hard 
you will find it to lay your finger on one single heathen 
who in fact has done this ! " The difficulty here sketched 
demands the most earnest attention ; but its treatment will 
carry us into a line of thought entirely different in kind 
from what has occupied us in our present essay. We will 
therefore postpone its discussion to a future opportunity ; 
content with having shown, by our mention of it, how very 
far we are from ignoring it or wishing to slur it over. For 
want of a better name, we will call it the " Calvinistic " 
difficulty. 

Another objection, which we also here pass over, is 
founded on statistics and calculated averages ; and has 
been borrowed by Mr. Mill (see ** On Hamilton," p. 577) 
from Mr. Buckle. If the Calvinistic objection is far the 
strongest, Mr. Buckle's is certainly the weakest, of all which 
have been adduced against Freewill. In fact, it tells 
with its full force (whether that force be great or small) 
against those very philosophers who adduce it. But as its 
treatment wiU bring us across the same class of considera- 
tions which are suggested by the Calvinistic objection, we 
will treat the two in mutual connection.* 

There are no other possible replies to our argument 
which we can find mentioned by Mr. Mill or Dr. Bain, or 
which suggest themselves to our mind; but if such are 
adduced by any opponent, we promise to give them careful 
attention. Meanwhile it may be interesting to our readers, 
and perhaps practically serviceable, if we here give a little 
prospectus of what we hope to accomplish on future occa- 



* The author never carried out his intention of treating these arguments 
expressly; hut tlie general drift of his view on the matter is iudicato<i in the 
essay on *^ The Extent of Freewill," published in the second volume of this 
collection. — Ed. 
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sions. In the next essay of our series we are (1) to uphold 
the doctrine of causation, and then (2) to state and defend 
our own full doctrine on Freewill. If sufficient space stiU 
remains, we hope in the same essay to answer the two 
objections — ^the Calvinistic and the Buckleian — which we 
have now held over ; otherwise their treatment shall com- 
mence the next following paper of our series. Then, with 
the full light which we shall have gained from these in- 
vestigations, we shall return to a fuller elucidation of those 
doctrines on morality which we exhibited in the third essay 
of the present volume. That further elucidation, we think, 
will make evident two conclusions. Firstly, it will make 
clear, that the Catholic doctrine on morality is alone 
true ; as distinguished, not only from utilitarianism, but 
from every non-utilitarian theory other than the Catholic* 
Secondly, it will show how large an array of materials for 
the Theistic argument will have already been brought 
together, even before we directly encounter antitheists on 
that supreme issue. 

* We need hardly Bay that, according to Catholic doctrine, the highest 
typo of human virtue is tJiat exemplified by the saints. 



VII. 

APPENDIX ON FREEWILL. 

We have heartily to thank the Spectator for a very cordial 
and eloquent criticism of our essay on Freewill. The 
criticism in question is well worthy of our readers' careful 
attention, and it has suggested to us a few supplementary 
remarks. Its principal portion runs as follows : — 

Dr. Ward takes the ambiguity out of the common Millito 
and Bainite argument for determinism, by distinguishing botweou 
the attractions which act involuntarily upon the will, and 
which really determine the character and the strength of what 
he, like Mr. Mill and his school, calls the resultant attraction or 
repulsion — i.e. the spontaneous impulse which springs out of all 
these positive and negative attractions — and the motives by 
which he denotes any kind of resolves to act, including thoi^o 
which are not results of attractions or repulsions exerted on the 
will, but the product of the will's own force. What Dr. Ward 
then contends is, that besides the spontaneous impulse which is 
the resultant of all the various involuntary attractions and 
repulsions exerted over the will on any one occasion, we are 
often conscious of " an anti-impulsivo effort," which restrains 
and sometimes conquers this resultant impulse, and which must 
therefore be due to the pure energy of the will. Of course the 
determinists would assert, that what Dr. Ward ascribes to 
anti-impulsivo effort and treats as if it were exclusive of the 
involuntary attractions and repulsions acting upon the will, is 
really duo to a very important, though often latent, element 
amongst those attractions and repulsions. The determinists 
allege that the action of the will is always really identical with 
the direction of its six)ntaneous impulse, which Dr. Ward 
earnestly denies ; but the way in which the former would 
t tate their difference with him would piobably be this : — they 
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would say that Dr. Ward's " an ti -impulsive effort " must itself 
originate in some sort of desire or aversion, preference or dislike, 
or at least in some habit of the mind, which is now perhaps 
chronic, but is due to former influences of the attractive or 
repulsive kind ; and that Dr. Ward has missed its true nature, 
only owing to some disguise of form, which has served to merge 
the latent attractions or repulsions in the moral or muscular 
character of the struggles with opposite attractions or repulsions, 
to which they are apt to give rise. For example, I make what 
Dr. Ward means by an ** anti-impulsive effort " to get up in the 
morning, when for a moment the resultant of all the attractions 
and repulsions operative on my will appears to be a " spontaneous 
impulse" to turn round and drop off to sleep again. But the 
determinists would probably regard the true rationale of such 
a case as something of this kind : that what seems mere free 
volition is nothing but a rush of involuntary force from half- 
hidden springs, the laziness and love of sleep being felt in 
every nerve, while the source of the desire or tendency by 
which these cravings are overpowered, is for the moment sunk 
l)eneath the surface of consciousness, and to be found in some 
deep-rootud conviction, or custom, or habit of the past, which at 
the present moment moulds my charactery without seeming to 
fascinate my will. 

To this. Dr. Ward, as we understand him, would reply, that 
he has already taken into account, in computing the character 
of the " spontaneous impulse '* of the moment, all these subtler 
influences radiating from past emotions or formed habits ; that 
he has taken great paius to exclude them from the ''anti- 
impulsive effort," and to include them in the resultant attraction 
or repulsion which involuntarily sways the will before the *' anti- 
impulsive effort " is made. He would say (quite justly, as we 
think), that if the detcrminist cannot directly trace the origin of 
such an anti-impulsive effort to irresistible attractions and 
repulsions, but is quite conscious of the plausibility of regarding 
it as a living f()rce putting forth a direct restniint over the 
resultant of all the complex fascinations and antipathies which 
spring out of our past character and tendencies, then the 
detcrminist is not arguing on the plienomena as they actually 
appear, but only yielding to an imperious prejudice and 
superstition, in insisting that what seems a pure anti-impulsive 
effort is but an involuntary wish or fear in disguise. The onus 
probandi clearly lies with those who asbcrt, that what strikes us 
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all as a pure volition or effort of will, is really an nnconscious 
passion or aversion the character of which wo have mistaken. 
If we are no judges of the distinction between an involuntary 
attraction (negative or positive) and the dead -heave of volition, 
the argument fails altogether, and neither determinist nor 
indotorminist need attempt a problem beyond his powers. If 
we are judges of that distinction, then we inust produce 
psychological evidence of the paradox, that a tendency rooted 
deep in character seems to us to be a mere momentary anti- 
impulsive effort of the will's own creation. And on this point 
we heartily go with the drift of Dr. Ward's exposition. The 
whole strength of the determinist's argument lies in his fixed 
assumption, not in the evidence which he produces. He reasons 
in a circle. First, that which fascinates the will most power- 
fully is the strongest motive : next, the motive on which wo 
act must be the strongest motive, and, therefore (though we 
don't know it), it must have fascinated the will most powerfully; 
and this, though so far as our consciousness answers to our self- 
interrogation, it had not fascinated our will at all, but rather 
repelled it. Dr. Ward's ingenuity, in giving a separate name 
to the resultant of all the involuntary attractions and repulsions 
acting upon our will, and then maintaining that over and 
above these we are constantly conscious of exerting an " anti- 
impulsive effort " which neutralizes the spontaneous impulse of 
the will, puts the vicious circular logic of the determinists in 
its strongest and most impressive light. 

We certainly are ourselves of opinion, that the argument 
against determinism is more simply conclusive than our 
kind critic is prepared to admit. He entirely agrees with 
us, indeed, that determinists fail in adducing any positive 
ground whatever for their opinions ; still, he thinks that the 
utmost argumentative result, which in strictness can be 
legitimately attained, is the disjunctive proposition : "Either 
determinism is false, or the whole problem is beyond the 
human intellect." W^e venture to hold, on the contrary, 
with perfect confidence, that the problem (when duly stated) 
not only is not beyond the human intellect, but receives 
a solution completely clear and unequivocal. 

But on looking back at our essay under the light of 
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this thoughtful criticism, we arrive at the conclusion that 
we failed in setting forth with due emphasis, and in 
impressing on our readers with due detail and illustration, 
the fundamental distinction on which our whole argument 
turned — the distinction between what we called " anti- 
impulsive" effort or action on the one hand, and any 
different kind of volition on the other. We set forth that 
distinction indeed (as we cannot but think) clearly enough 
in one passage : but to set it forth clearly once for all, was 
by no means sufficient ; and we ought to have exhibited it 
in more various lights and with far greater copiousness 
of illustration. The passage to which we refer, nms as 
follows : — 

What we allege to be a fact of indubitable experience is this. 
At some given moment my will's gravitation, as it may be called, 
or spontaneous impulse, is in some given direction, insomuch 
that if I held myself paaaively, if I lot my will alone, it would 
with absolute certainty move accordingly ; but in fact I exert 
myself with more or less vigour to resist such impulse, and 
then the action of my will is in a different, often an entirely 
opposite direction. In other words, we would draw our readeri*' 
attention to the frequently occurring simultaneous existence of 
two very distinct phenomena. On the one hand (1), my wiirs 
gravitation or spontaneous impulse is strongly in one direction ; 
while on the other hand, at the same moment (2) its actual 
movement is quite divergent from this. Now, that which 
** motives"* aflfect is most evidently the will's spontaneouB 
inclination, impulse, gravitation. The detorminist, then, by 
saying that the will's movement is infallibly determined by 
•* motives," is obliged to say that the will never moves in oppo- 
sition to its spontaneous impulse. And in fact he does say this. 
All determinist« assume, as a matter of course, that the will 
never puts forth effort for the purpose of resisting its spon- 
taneous impulse. We, on the contrary, allege that there is no 
mental fact more undeniable than the frecjuent putting forth of 
such effort. 



* For oonvcDicnce' sake, in this paragraph wo used the word " motivot 
at deturminittts do. 
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Our chief object, then, in the following pages is to eet 
forth, as eloarly and unmistakably as wo can, the distinction 
intended in this passage ; a distinction on which our whole 
argument rests. Our readers may remember, that we called 
by the name of an " attraction " " every thought which 
proposes some pleasure, positive or negative, to be gained 
by some act or course of action." This terminology being 
understood, it is very plain (we added) "that every man 
during by far the greater part of his life is solicited by 
conflicting attractions ; and it is further a manifest and 
undeniable fact, that, in the very large majority of such 
instances, a certain definite and decisive inclination or 
impulse of the will spontaneously ensues." The attraction, 
to which this inclination or impulse corresponds, we have 
•ailed the " predominating " attraction ; and the allegation 
of ours, on which our whole argument rested, was this. 
Very often, no doubt, men act in avcordanee with this 
spontaneous impulse, and yield to this predominant attrac- 
tion ; bat by no means unfrequently they raitt this 
impulse, and put forth what we have called anti-impulsive 
effort. This last fact it is which the determinist (as we 
shall presently point out) is obliged by his doctrine to 
deny. What we wish first of alt to make clear, is the 
broad and unmistakable contrast which exists between that 
class of phenomena which he is obliged to deny, and that 
other class which he willingly admits. Or, putting the 
same consideration in a somewhat different shape, we wish 
to make clear that "desire" ia one thing, "resolve" 
another thing ; and that men not unfrequently both 
" resolve " and act, in opposition to their " desire." And 
as such is the principal purpose for which we are writing 
this Appendix, our readers must excuse us, should we 
become tedious by having recourse to some variety of 
homely illustration. 

1. A youth is very unhappy at Bchool: his studies are 
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dietaBteful, his companions uncongenial, and his teachers 
unsympathetic. His mind naturally dwells on these facts ; 
and by degrees he comes to ffel a strong desire, of not 
waiting for vacation time, but running away at once. IS 
this continues, he will soon be scheming how to effect his- 
desire. But he suddenly remembers, that the home, to 
which he might perhaps escape to-morrow, would be a very 
different home from what it ia in Taxation time. There 
would he no smiles of welcome and plans for his amuse- 
ment, but in their stead stem reproof and enforced retutn 
to school. This negative attraction — the thought of thia 
pain — entirely preponderates over the earlier, and cbangesi 
his state of mind altogether. 

Now, let us dwell for a moment on this latter state olj 
mind. In the earlier stage he really desired to leave school 
at once, but in the later stage it would be absurd to 8«y 
that he desires it at all. Doubtless he may feel, as keenly 
as he did before, the evils of school ; but what he ihtiire* 
under existing circumstances is to stay there. His inclinfi- 
tiou towards the immediate leaving school may be called (if 
you will) an " optation ; " ' but it cannot be called a desire. 
Or {putting the same thing in another way), there is no 
need of gelf-nstraint, to keep him at school ; for he has no 
real desire of leaving it. There is no need of self-rcetraint 
in order that he may act in accordance with his spontaneous 
impulse and do just what he desires. 

Now, let us make a different supposition. At home lus< 
only parent is an indulgent mothtr, who is sure at any 
time to receive him with open arms. Still, she has imbued 
him with firm rehgious principle, which has been much 
strengthened (let us say) by the religions di^cipiine of the- 
■chool itself. Accordingly the thought soon sxiontaneouBly 
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enters his mind that he would gain far more real good 
where he is, and that his staying is far more accordant 
with the Will of God. Now, as we observed in our eBsay, 
"to thoBG who have trained themselves in virtue, virtue 
itself suppHes an attraction ; often an exceedingly powerful 
one." It may well happen, therefore, that the various 
attractions offered him in pleasing God may predominate 
OTGr the attraction which solicits him to leaving school, 
and that here, again, his true desire is to stay. 

But another supposition ia at least equally possible. 
The attraction, wliieh solicits him towards running away, 
may predominate over the attraction of pleasing God ; and 
his real desire may accordingly he to leave school. From 
the motive,* however, of virtue and permanent self-interest, 
he sets himself to resist that which is his spontaneous 
impulse and real desire ; in conformity with his resolve to 
aim at a certain end he contends against the desire, which 
of itself would lead him to act in opposition to that end. 
Here is a case in which "self-restraint" really does come 
in. As soon aa he intermits for one moment his watchful- 
ness and self-restraint, his desire asserts its supremacy, 
and impels his will in its own direction. To cease struggling 
with himself is to give np the cause of virtue and self- 
interest. We do not at all mean that this state of things 
will probably continue very long ; because he will do all he 
can to effect that the preponderance of attraction shall be 
in favour of the end which he has resolved to pursue. But 
we aay that this state of mind, while it lasts, is most unmis- 
takably heterogeneous from that which we last described. 
Surely no two phenomena can be more clamorously distinct 



■ Aooording to our Dse of terms, to aak vbat is mj " motive " for soma 
BOtion, is to ask what i> thnt end which I have resolved to puraae. ami for 
the soke of wbicL I reaolve on tlio perfottnanoe of that Dotiao. But if A 
ilelenHialit Aska mo what it my " luatlve " in BOnie action, ho liieBOa to luk 
DiQ what ia thai pluaaute the desire of which allures oie to Jo what I do. 
See p. 246. 
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from eacli other — more impossible to be mutually confused 
— than the two which we are contraBting. To reaiat one's 
immediate deatre on the one hand, or to gratify it on the 
other hand — to practise self-restraint on one hand, or to 
practise no self-reatraint on the otlier hand — these (whera 
distinctly exliibited) are not merely disBimilar, but violently 
contrasted plienomena. 

II. We choose for our second illustration a case in 
which the motive of resistance is not virtue at all, but mere 
worldly interest. I live with an old aunt, from whom I 
expect a large legacy, I go to a concert with her full : 
permission, on promise of being most faithfully back by a 
certain hour. While I am in the very height of enjoyment 
at a symphony of Beethoven's, my neighbour happens to 
announce the time ; and 1 find 1 must start at once, and | 
make great haste too, if I am not to give my aunt grievous I 
offence, and imperil the fruit of years' assiduity. It is moat 
probable that I shall start off without delay ; but two 
alternatives are possible as to my state of mind in starting. 
It may be that the dismay with which I contemplate the 
threatened calamity entirely counterbalances the opposite 
attraction. I make frantic efforts to push my way out, 
regardless of my neighbonr's convenience ; the strains of 
Beethoven are to me almost as though they did not exist ; 
at most, my inclination to hear more of them is no more 
than a mere optation. On the other hand, it may be that 
those strains still constitute my preponderating attraction, 
and that reason has to contend against predominant J 
passion. My Tesoire, however, is firm not to offfud the old I 
lady, and I exert vigorous anti-impulsivo effort : neverthe- 1 
less, my will is still under the fascination of the mueio ; 
and as long as that is within hearing, If I intermit my 
effort for a moment, I tarry on my way. During the whole 
of my passage to the outward air, 1 am desiring to return, 
though reavlied to depart ; uor is it till the music is out of J 
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hearing that this conflict ceases. Now, no one can possibly 
say that the two mental states which we have deHcribed are 
similar to each other ; for it is most manifest that they are 
violently contrasted. Self-restraint is the principal feature 
in the latter case, while it is entirely absent in the former, 
in. Our next illustration shall be for the purpose of 
explaining that the present issue does not turn at all on 
the question whether effort is put forth by the agent, but 
only (mti-inipuhii-v effort. With this view, we will recur in 
the first instance to the illustration which we derived from 
the demeanour in battle of some courageous soldier.' He 
will often put forth intense effort, brave appalling perils, 
confront the risk of an agonizing death. But to what end 
is this effort directed ? He puts it forth in order that he 
may act in full accordance with his spontaneous present 
impulse ; that he may gratify what is his strongest wish, 
hi3 real desire ; in order that he may overcome the enemy, 
obtain fame and distinction, avoid the reproach of cowardice, 
etc. Such efforts as these we may call " congenial " efforts. 
But now take the instance of a military officer — possessing 
real piety and steadfastly purposing to grow therein — who 
receives at the hand of a brother officer some stinging and 
(as the world would say) " intolerable " insult. His nature 
flames forth; his spontaneous impulse, his real present 
desire, is to inflict some retaliation, which shall at least 
deliver him from the "reproach " of cowardice. Neverthe- 
less, it is his firm resolve, by God's grace, to comport 
himself Christianly. His resolve contends vigorously 
against hia desire, until the latter is brought into harmony 
with his principles. Here, then, are two cases, which 
agree with each other as being cases of intense effort ; 
bat the former ia " congenial " effort, while the latter is 
" anti-impulsive." What ia moat remarkable in the last- 
named officer is his "self-restraint;" but it would be 
simply absurd to talk of self-restraint in the former 
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instance. No one who conaiders ever so little can overl 
the fundamental contrast between the two cases. 

Doubtless it may happen — perhaps it not unfrequently 
happens — that a soldier's pluck and courage may fail him 
for the moment on some most sanguinary field, and that 
he reinforces them by anti-impulsive effort. But the casea 
to which we drew attention as illustrating "congenial" 
effort are the far more numerous cases in which nothing of 
the kind occurs. 

One further explanation should here be made. We do 
not deny that there may be sometimes difficulty in deciding 
whether this or that given effort be " congenial " or " anti- 
impulsive ; " but these will always be instances belonging 
to what may be called the border-land. In such a case, 
the attractions on either side do not greatly differ in power ; 
and it requires careful self-inspection to determine on which 
side the balance preponderates. To take the common 
illustration, what can be more mutually contrasted than 
the respective shapes of a straight Une and a circle ? And 
yet the small arc of a very large eu*cle is often quite in- 
distinguishable &om a straight line. But though it some- 
times happens that the anti-impulsive effort is so slight as 
not to be easily recognized for what it is, it happens quite 
as often that such effort is so intense as to force its true 
character on the notice of the most casual observer. W© 
cannot too often repeat that if there be such a thing in the 
world as anti-impulsive effort, determinism is overthrown. 
We are not at all concerned, therefore, to inaintaia that in 
nil cases, but only that in some cases, the putting forth of 
such effort is an indisputable fact. 

rV. We will next repeat the particular illostration cited 
from us by our kind critic in the Spectiitor, with the view of 
more distinctly confronting the difficulty which he cipresBca. 
A rises at a given time on some given morning with simplest 
promptitude and alacrity under the inHuence of a &ruily 
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acquired habit, though he experiences at the momeut more 
pain thaD pleasure in so doiug. How is this to be 
psychologically explained ? According to Mr. Mill and Dr. 
Bain, the explanation is such as the following ; and we ai-e 
entirely disposed to think it corrw;t. It is true enough, 
then, that the rising gives him at the nujinent more pain 
than pleasure ; but, at the same time, he is keenly con- 
scious that his lying longer in bed would, on the whole, 
entail on him greater suffering than his getting up. His 
real desire, then, is to rise from bed. He needs no " self- 
restraint" in order that he may get up ; but he would need 
"self-restraint" in order that he should voluntarily he 
in bed. 

Now consider, on the other hand, the case of B. His 
desire — his preponderating and spontaneous impulse — is to 
lie in bed ; but he resolces, from some motive or other, to 
get up. In order to fulfil that resolve he exerts himself, 
and puts forth anti-impulsive effort ; he exercises manly 
self-restraint and forces himself to rise, though tt be but 
laboriously and against the grain. A starts from bed by a 
spontaneous and indeliberate impulse ; but B resolves and 
fails, resolves and fails again, until he at last succeeds by 
a crowning effort in launching himself on the sea of active 
life. Surely no mental states are more unmistakably con- 
trasted than these two. 

According to the Spectator, however, the determinists 
would reply, "that what seems free volition" in B's case 
"is nothing but a rush of involuntary force from half- 
hidden springs ; the laziness and love of sleep being felt in 
every nerve, while the Bomrce of the desire or tendency, by 
which these cravings are overpowered, is for the moment 
sunk beneath the surface of consciousness, and to be found 
some deep-rooted conviction, or custom, or habit of the 
past, which at the present moment moulds his character 
without seeming to fascinate his will." We must say for 
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ourselves that we caiinot see the slightest plausibilitj in 
snch a reply. We will go all possible lengths in heartily 
admitting that the will is often very powerfully affected by 
influences, which are for the moment — or permanently, if 
yoa will — sunk beneath the surface of consciousness. The 
same thought of pleasure and pain shall occur with equal 
vividness to Y and Z ; and yet it shall impel Y towards 
action with immeasurably greater power than that with 
which it impels Z, because of various circumstances in his 
temperament and past history. Still, look at the matter 
which way you will, all that these con«ctions, and habits, 
and customs, and temperament can even imaginably do 
is to cS'ect that the desire — the spontaneous and prepon- 
derating impulse — be this rather than that, fiut that act 
of self-restraint or anti-impulsive efl'ort, on which we are \ 
throughout insisting, presujyposes the spontaneous impulse 
as already existing ; nor does it come into action at all, 
until after the desire exists, until habits, temperament, cir- 
cumstances, have done their work." Here, precisely as 
before, to act in accordance with my desire is one thing, and 
to resist my desire is just the opposite thing. Nor is there 
the most distant approach towards lessening the salioncy 

■ An objectino mAy he mUed agnitiBt what ia »ald in the text, whkh It 
will be more latiBfaotor; eiiiresalf to notiac. giippo«e 1 dNiie tome glTen 
- courm of nrtion, H ; and f uppoitf I ncvprtbelesa Toaiat thnt ilosire, from tba 
motive of virtuoDBDCsa or oF m; permaDeat ielf-iaterest. Thie mMire of 
villus oi self-intereBt--«} the objector ma; argue — on eutenng my mind 
boooniea in it»elf an attraotioii ; aiid muj probsbly enongU (on the very 
jiriDOLpleB of deteiminiBm) preponderate over the oppoiite allractloiu. Wa 
aniwer. that sueh caaea, uudoobtedly, are by no mean* unaonman : bot IhU 
they are not Ihe eaaea on vhich we rest onr argument. It llie aatr attmotion 
prepondenitea orer its rivali, tben my dairt ii no longer for Qoane U, 
thougb I may have an optaHaa toward* that ooone. In itieh a oaae, tbet»- 
fore, altlioiigh tho nction nhich I elicit ia oppoeita to that wliiob j'lut 
jHTPt'outly I had desired; nevertbelcaa, at Ihe moment of action my deaira 
and my action are in perfeot mntnal accordance. Bat tlje ntai<i on irbioh 
we inaiat are thoae in wbloh it ia maoifeat that I niolvt and ael in dirvet 
oppoaition (n what (at the v«ry miuuent of acting) I dftin. The an- J 
deniable ejiiitence of anch caaea la the tact on which we tMt a« fahd to ] 
detennlniain. 
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and impreBsiveneBB of this contrast, whether the desire 
has been generated by obvious and recognized influences, 
or by influences partially or entirely latent.* 

V. There is one doctrine implied in what we have just 
been saying, which it will nevertheless be more Batisfactory 
expressly to set forth. It has reference to what we called 
in our essay " non-emotional attractions." It would be 
quite unfair to allege that, according to determinists, my 
action is always determined by that "motive" (as they 
call it) which is accompanied by the most vivid picture of 
pleasm'e for the moment. On the contrary, they hold, 
even as a prominent part of their doctrine, that a thought 
of pleasure or pain may exercise immense influence towards 
action, while causing, nevertheless, little or no emotion. 
We took every pains (we trust) to treat this part of their 
theory with full justice. Take the preceding instance of A 
rising from bed. The pain of rising may be far more 
vividly presented to his imniii tuition than the pain of lying 
in bed. Nevertheless, what precisely results from his con- 
firmed habit of early rising is, (1) that the pain of lying in 
bed would, in fact, be found (when the time came) to be 
greater than the present pain of getting up ; and (2) that 
tins eventual predominance of pain is at this moment duly 
and influentially appreciated by his practical reason."t" 
Determinists undoubtedly are quite explicit in urging this 
consideration ; and (as we have often said) we are entirely 
disposed Bo far to agree with them. 

In like manner, suppose I have acquired in great 
strength what Mr. Mill calls a habit of virtue ; ix. a habit 
of benevolence. It will happen again and again that I 
spontaneously practise what in some sense may be called 
aelf-sacrilice ; that is, I deny myself some great pleasure or 

■ See wbat wa observed in our Dotea at pp. 243, 244, 24B, 2^19. 

t It will bo aufficientlj oletu here from the eoutext what wy mean bj thU 
lerm " praclical reuaoD;" and it ia not wurtb vbilu to treat at any great 
lengtti a matter an nhicb we arc eutirelf at ouo with detcnniniaU. 
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endure Bome great pain for the sake of benefiting my 
fellow-men. Moreover, I do this, though the pleaanre 
which I forego, or the pain which I endure, is painted on 
my imagination with immeasurably greater vividness than 
is tlie pleasure which I shall enjoy from acting beneficently, 
or the pain which I should Buffer from acting in a different 
way." We need not here give the explanation of this 
phenomenon ; because to do so would only be to repeat, 
almost word for word, the explanation which we just now 
gave. 

We entirely agree with detenniniBts on the existence of 
such phenomena as these ; but we say that they do not 
tend ever so remotely to discredit the argument on which 
we have insisted. In the former of our two instances, my 
real desire was to get up ; and my inclination towards 
lying in bed was a mere optation. In the latter case my 
real desire was to practise self-sacrifice ; and I had no more 
than an optation towards the contrary self-indulgence. It 
still remains absolutely true, then, that, according to 
determinists, men by the very constitution of their nature 
ore inevitably determined to do what they really desire. 
See Mr. Mill's express language quoted by us already. 
Though we find no pleasure in such or such an action, he 
says, " we still continue to desire it, and consequcjitly to do 
it." " I dispute altogether that we are conscious of being 
able to act in opposition to the strongest present desire or 
aversion." 

In one word. The whole deterministic controversy turns 
on this one question : " Do I, or do I not, at various time* 
exercise self-restraint ? do I, or do I not, at various times 
act in resistance (not to a mere optation, but) to my real 
desire?" What can " motives," t or " circumstancus," or 
"temperament," or "habit," or "custom" imaginably do 
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for me, except to effect that my desire shall be this rather 
than that ? How can they imaginably influence my action 
in those cases where my action is contrary to my desire ? 
If, then, there are such cases, if it be true that I often act 
in opposition to what at the moment is my real desire, then 
it demonstratively follows that my will at auch times acta 
for itself; independently of " pleasure," or " pain," or " cir- 
cumstances," or " temperament," or anything else. 

And on this critical point we appeal confidently to the 
experience of any man who will honestly examine his past 
and present consciousness. The question to which our 
essay was directed throughout was the question we have 
first named. "Do men ever resist a real desire? Is 
there such a thing as aelf-restraint '? " He would be an 
unusually bold man who, fairly confronting this question, 
should answer it in the negative ; but to answer it in the 
affirmative is to reject determinism in every possible 
shape. 

It is urgently important, however, in reference to the 
course of argument which we hope to pm'sue in future 
essays, to make thoroughly manifest that determinism is 
absolutely nowhere, as the saying is ; that it is not only 
demonstratively, but even visibly and palpably false. We 
had rather, therefore, run the risk of saying many words 
too much than of saying one word too little. And in 
accordance with this feeling, we will conclude by drawing 
out ia form the argument on which we havo insisted, 
whether in our original essay or in this Appendix. 

The determinist reasoning, when analyzed, will be found 
to consist of two propositions. 

Prop, let. " Every man's desire at any given moment 
is infallibly determined by cirourastanees (1) internal and 
(2) external ; i.e. (1) by the intrinsic constitution and 
tendency of his mind, and (*2) by the external influences 
which at the moment act on it." 
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Prop. 2nd. "Every man's will at any given momu 
is infallibly determined as to ita action by tbe desire which 
prevails in his mind at that moment." 

From these two propositions taken together, the deter- 
ministic conclusion obviously follows; viz. that every 
man's will is infallibly determined by Gircumstauces internal 
and external, as to its action at any given moment. 

Moreover, not only this is in Jiwt the reasoning of a 
determiniat, but there is no othor reasoning on which he 
can possibly rely. It is most obvious that circumBtancea 
cannot determine a man's will to some action, except by 
disponing it thereto ; or, in other words, tliat they cannot 
determine his action, except by determining his desire. Hia 
desire, indeed, in many cases, may be negative and not 
[jositive ; or, in other words, he may desire some course of 
action not as being in itself attractive, but as being less 
itHattractive than any practicable alternative. Then, again, 
when we speak of " desire," we by no means refer exclu- 
sively to what is sometimes called " conscious " desire. 
There are very many active impulses which lead bo 
immediately to action that they cannot be reflected on as 
distinct from tbe action to which they spontaneonsly and 
irresistibly lead. We include all these impulses ander the 
general name *' desire." And all this being understood, it 
is most evident that the determinist reasoning mnst consist 
of the two propositions above recited. If a man's acliitn is 
infallibly determined by circumstances, this can only be 
because (1) his desire is infallibly determined by them, and 
because (2) his action is infallibly determined by hia desire. 

With the former of the two propositions we are entirely 
disposed to concur. Not only so, but we are disposed to 
concur with it in the particular shape in which Mr. Mill 
and Dr. Bain maintain it. Subject to the explanatiouB 
they give of their own meaning, we are quite disposed to 
agree with them, that what determines a man's desire at J 
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any given moment is the balance of pleasure contemplat&d 
by Iiim at that moment. As wc observed in our essay, 
we think that that constant gravitation towards immediate 
pleasure, which observation testifies as characteristic of 
humanity, gives these writers a thoroughly solid foundation 
for this part of their doctrine. - 

It has been, then, against the second proposition of 
determinists that our whole argument has been directed. 
We most confidently deny that at every given moment 
every man's action is infallibly determined by the desire 
which prevails in bim at that moment. No doubt (1) thfre 
are very many instances in which a man docn act in 
harmony with his prevailing desire. There are (2) other 
(we are confident) and very numerous instances in which 
anti-impulsive eifort is really put forth a^d anti-impulsivo 
action follows, but in which this circumstance does not so 
force itself on an observer's notice but that determinists 
may plausibly doubt it. But our main purpose throughout 
has been to show (3) that there are other instances iu 
which it is seen with clearest evidence — in which no one 
not flagrantly uncandid can possibly doubt — that a man 
acts in oppoaition to his present prevailing desire. Indeed, 
with one particular class of men, viz. devout Tbeiets, the 
phenomena of anti-impulsive effort aro among the com- 
monest and most unmistakable phenomena in the whole 
world. But even if, instead of this vast multitude, there 
were but one such phenomenon on absolutely certain record, 
that one phenomenon would suffice to overthrow the deter- 
ministic doctrine. If Mr. Mill admitted that one single 
man on one single occaeion resisted his prevalent desii-e, 
that philosopher could not maintain it to be au invariable 
law of human nature that men's actions are infallibly 
determined by their desires. 

We are the last to deny that indubitable truths are 
often encountered by objections of real force, nay, of very 
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great force. It may happen from time to time, we quite 
admit, that some conclusion is established with absolute 
certainty, insomuch that any one would act unreasonably 
(and perhaps with grave culpability) if he failed to yield it 
the most absolute and unreserved assent; while at the 
same time objections remain unsolved, which, if they stood 
alone, would tend to make this very conclusion more or less 
improbable. Here is one of the intellectual trials to which 
God — doubtless for wisest purposes of probation — exposes 
speculative thinkers. As we proceed indeed with our 
present series of essays, we shall come across more than 
one such truth as we have just described. But what we 
here wish to point out is, that there is nothing of this kind 
as regards the objections brought by Mr. Mill or Dr. Bain 
against indeterminism. Let any one rightly understand 
what such writers affirm ; and let him then proceed to look 
at the most obvious and every-d^^y facts of life ; — he will be 
able to discern with the clearest evidence, that their pre- 
tentious theory is a mere sham and delusion. 



VIII. 

MR. MILL ON CAUSATION.* 

CoNSiDERiNO the point at which our argument has now 
arrived, it will be perhaps conducive to clearness if, before 
proceeding further, we address a few preliminary words of 
recapitulation and explanation to our Catholic readers. 

The preceding essays form part of a projected series — 
as yet far from being concluded — ^the purpose of which is 
to establish securely on argumentative ground, against the 
antitheists of this day, the existence of that Personal and 
Infinitely Perfect Being whom Christians designate by the 
name ** God." This is a task peculiarly needed at the 
present moment, when the whole stream of speculative 
irreligion tends vigorously to denial of a Personal God. 
We trust that our arguments, as far as they have gone, will 
hold their own against all gainsayers ; but the particular 
thinkers whom we have kept specially in mind are those 
called "phenomenists." 

It is the characteristic tenet of these persons (and hence 
their name) that the knowledge possessed by any human 
being is confined to his apprehension of phenomena — 
whether physical or psychical, exclusively as phenomena ; 
that any given intellectual avouchment is cognized by him 
as a phenomenon, and as nothing more ; or, in other 

* A System of Logic, By John Stuabt Mill. Eighth Edition. London : 
Longmans. 

An Examination of Sir W, Hamilton* s Philosophy, By John Stuabt 
Mill. Fourth Edition. London : Longmans. 
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words, that no intellectual avouchment can give him any 
reliable infonaation, except of its own existence and 
cbaracteristicH.* For various reasons, we selected Mr. 
Stuart Mill as the special representative of this school ; and 
there is no doubt that, when we began onr series, be held 
far the highest place among them in the world's judgment. 
His " Autobiography," in fact, and his " Essays oa 
Religion," have had so damaging an effect on bis reputa- 
tion, that it is now difficult to realize how " facile princeps " 
of irreligious speculators he was accounted in 1871. But , 
for our own part, we stiU think that his former eminence 
was well deserved, as regards any intellectual comparison 
between himself and his brother phonomenists. His death, 
as we have more than once said, was to us a matter of 
severe controversial disappointment ; because we were full 
of confidence that a signal triumph must have accrued to 
the cause of truth had we succeeded in inducing him to 
put forth bis utmost strength against us. At the same 
time, though we cannot now obtain that great advantage, 
we shall still take him as direct representative of the school 
which wc are directly assailing ; while we shall from time 
to time illustrate his position by citations &om others who 
agree with him. 

As we call Mr. Mill's school " phenomeniats," we may 
with equal propriety call their opponents " intnitionists." 
An " intuition " (as we use the term) is simply '* an intel- 
lectual avouchment, reliably declaring as immediately 
evident some truth other than the mere existence and 
characteristics of such avouchment." A " pbenomoniBt," 
then, precisely as such, denies that there are such mental 
facts as " intuitions ;" and any one therefore who denies 

• "Thenotionlhat Irntheeitcniiil lo llio niinJ mnj be known by intuition 
or conMioiuQeMi, iDdependiiatI]' of observation and expurienoo, U, I wn por- 
fuftiled. In Ihece time* tlie great intellectual support d( falae dootrinoi Mid 
b*d iiwtitutiona." (Hr. Stuart Hill'a " Autobiogntpb;," p. 225. 8m kIu 
p. 27a) 
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phenomenism, ipso facto upholds the existence of certain 
** intuitions." 

Now, it is most easy for an intuitionist to show by a 
stroke of the pen that phenomenism cannot be accepted 
with full consistency. For (as we have repeatedly asked) 
what is an act of memory, except an intellectual avouch- 
ment ? On phenomenist principles, then, an act of memory 
gives me no reliable information, except of its own existence 
and characteristics ; and consequently it gives me no ground 
whatever for knowing, nay, even for reasonably guessing, 
what have been my past impressions and thoughts. I have 
very often that present impression, which I call an act of 
most clear and articulate memory; but, according to 
phenomenism, I cannot know — I cannot legitimately even 
guess — that this present impression corresponds to a past 
fact. It is some years since we j&rst urged prominently this 
objection against phenomenism ; and, as far as we know, 
no phenomenist whosoever, looking that objection in the 
face, has attempted to answer it. Mr. Mill certainly 
noticed our argument and professed to meet it : but (as we 
pointed out in our essay on his reply) the question to which 
he replied was not less than '' fundamentally different from 
the question which we had asked." 

But, though an argumentum ad hominem against the 
phenomenists is so very easily effected, it seemed to us of 
vital importance that the conflict with phenomenism should 
be carried very much further than this. Even as regards 
the phenomenists themselves, no one can suppose that 
their power of doing mischief is neutralized by a demon- 
stration of their inconsistency. The most reasonable 
thinker in the world — even while entirely seeing that their 
system, as a whole, is self-contradictory — might attach 
great weight to this or that individual objection alleged by 
them against Theism, and might desire its refutation. 
Moreover, the present profoundly disorganized state of 

VOL. I. X 
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thoagbt reudera it, in om- humble judgment, the one preaB»l 
ing philoBophical need of our time, that that very course -I 
of argument be pursued, which controversy with pheno- 
meniste implies. They admit, it may be said, no firsfcj 
principle whatever. If, then, we are to defend Theism i 
a controversy against than, we must take nothing whatevarl 
for granted ; we must set forth, link by link, the wholal 
chain of argument, by which {as we contend) our conclusioi 
IB conclusively established. But the careful performanoc 
of this task, as we just now said, is (to our mind) on otherg 
grounds, also the one philosophical necGssity of our time ;' 
and phenomenists, therefore, have unintentionally conferred 
a very important service on philosophy, by compelling their 
opponents to its execution. We wish we could ourselves 
more competently satisfy this pressing philosophical neces- 
sity ; hut, at all events, we may be of service in suggesting 
a track, which others hereafter shall more sncoessfully 
pursue. 

Now, there is a distinction between that order of 
arrangement which such a purpose requires, and that 
order of arrangement which is commonly adopted hy 
Catholic philosophers : and we wish our Cathohc readers 
to beajT in mind the nature of this distinction. We hava 
on former occasions dwelt on a vitally important doctrine, 
inculcated by Catholic philosophers. The Cathohc holds, 
not only, of course, that reason is the gift of God, but also 
that every single adult is (except for his own grave sin) led 
by his reason, energizing, at least, implicitly, to the sure 
and certain knowledge of various truths, which are of vital 
importance to his well-being here and hereafter. So 
momentous is this doctrine, that wo think the issue of the 
fundamental conflict between religion and unbelief will turn 
practically on the alternative, whether the said doctrine be 
' accepted or rejected. We would refer our Catholic readers I 
, to as article in the Vahlin liecUw, for October, lUll, 
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tling forth both our precise meaning in thia statement, 
and also our ground for making it." 

The purpose, then, at which a Catholic phQoBOpbor 
commonly aims in his treatises, is not entirely the same 
with that which our own controferay with phenomeniata 
obliges ns to pursue. He deairea to place before his reader 
a map and exhibition of the various verities, which reason 
suffices to eatabhsh ; aud the order in which he exhibita 
thoae verities ia that which he judgea moat appropriate for 
impreasing them on the student's intoUigence. As regards 
the most fundamental of their number, it is not his busi- 
ness to convince the learner of their truth, because the 
learner is known to be already convinced; but rather to 
give him the power of contemplating and exhibiting to 
himself that knowledge, which he already posaesaes. And 
although of course the teacher adduces arguments for each 
aucceasive conclusion, he is content to derive such argu- 
ments from those various other philosophical doctrinea 
which be knows to be common ground between the student 
and himself. 

Now, though this method is probably more suitable than 
any other to the end at which he aims, our readers will at 
oaee see that, unless great care be taken, it may here and 

* Dr. Hivart, in liia admiiabte " LesBnng from Nnture," baa the fallowing 
remark (p, 5) ;— " When any niau has become a victim to doubt, he boa ao 
wtianal ohoioe, et he bae no duty, but to renson out hia lioubta to the enJ ; 
to aoek to escape thorn by divorting his BlteotioD, or to obucure them by 
calling Qp a cloud of emotloDi is not only naeleei bat btameworlby." We 
are quilo sare the eloclleat author doM not intend to eay what his wordu, 
noverthelBas, mny bo misanderBtood to mean. Suppose a pereoo of ordinary 
or leas thdii otdimkry intellectnul eduoation ha* permitted himseir lo ba 
curried away far a period by the stream of trntitbeiam, and boa become a 
"victim todoubl" or to worse than doubt. What mtBns has Qod giren him 
of recofcry? We have indicated what eeemi to ub the true reply In tho 
artirle meiitioaed in the leit. But it is surely au undeniable fact of human 
iiatuTe that ii»De except a rery iraall minority aro intellectually mmpetent 
to pbilosophical inquiries. With the great riian of man it would be tba 
must grotesque child's play if they gravely pro^e^wed to explore and mutually 
balauoe the arguments addneible For and agaitut God's Etialence, witli a 
view to disooverinE tbi themselves t^ truth by ai^umeDtative InvMtigatioiL 
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there involve an argumentative " petitio principii." It may 
poBsibly happen that when doctrine A is in question, 
doctrine B shall be alleged as a proof thereof ; and thai 
when {a volume later, perhaps) doctrine B comes to he i 
considered, doctrine A in turn shall oocapj the place o* | 
premiss. But in controTersial philosophy — as distinct i 
from the philosophy set forth hy a Catholic addressing 
Catholics — a "petitio principii" is the one most fatal of ' 
flaws. And the philosophical seriea in which we are 
engaged is precisely ooutroversial ; for it is intended as 
offering humble suggestions to Catholics, as to the argu- 
ments available against the desolating scepticism now so 
widely prevalent. Here it is comparatively of minor 
importance, whether the truths on which we insist be 
arranged in the order best suited for their full apprehen- 
sion ; while, on the other hand, it is the moat urgent of 
necessities, that every step be thoroughly made good before 
proceeding to another. 

Of the successive steps which are thus to be made good, 1 
the first, on which all else depends, consists in refuting the 
characteristic tenet of phenomenism. As we have so often 
pointed out, if this tenet were true — if it were true that no 
intellectual avouchment rehably declares as immediately 
evident aught except its own existence — it would follow ' 
that no man has the power of knowing, nay, or of even 
reasonably guessing, what has been any one of his past J 
experiences ; he has no power of knowing, or even reason- ' 
ably guessing, any fact in the present or the past, excepting 
the phenomena of his momentarily present consciousnesa. 
We began our series, then, by laying down — in oppositioa 
to this desolating scepticism— what we regard as the true 
" rule and motive of certitude." We maintained that 
whatever a man's existent cognitive faculties, if rightly 
interrogated and interpreted, avouch as certain, is thereby | 
known to him as certain. This proposition we call " the , 
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prindple of oertitade ; " and it is tlie Jint principle of all 
poBsible knowledge. 

Here, however, it may be useful to subjoin an explana- 
tion. The principle of certitude ib not a "logical," but 
T^-liat may be called an " implicit and concomitant," first 
principle. Take the case which we have often supposed. 
I am at this moment comfortably warm, but have the 
clearest memory that a very few minutes ago I was out 
in the cold. My absolutely certain knowledge that a very 
short time ago I experienced the sensation of cold — this 
knowledge is not an inference from premisses. No syllogism, 
e.g., of the following type, has passed through my mind. 
"Whatever my cognitive faculties declare as certain, is 
really certain ; but they declare as certain that I was 
recently cold ; therefore, etc." Such a syllogism, we say, 
does not in the least represent the ground of my conviction. 
On the contrary, I am far more immediately certain of the 
particular proposition that I was recently cold, than of the 
general proposition that whatever my cognitive faculties 
avouch as certain is really so. The present act of memory 
is immediately known by me, with keenest certitude, to 
correspond with a fact truly past ; and I infer the general 
principle of certitude, by means of reflecting on this and 
a thousand similar data. We make, in passing, this 
obvious remark, because we think it tends to harmonize 
mutually certain dicta of different Catholic philosophers, 
■which on the surface present an appearance of discrepancy. 

This principle of certitude, then, is the most fundamental 
of those truths, which it is requisite to make good against 
phenomenists. But there is a second, almost equally 
fundamental. Tlieists regard Theism as a necessary verity ; 
and we have, therefore, to maintain, as the final conclusion 
of our argument, that God necessarily esiets. But if the 
idea "necessary" be contained in the conclusion, it is 
indispensable for the validity of the reasoning that the 
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same idea be containod in one or more of the premiBBeB. 
Nor, indeed, is it sufficient that one or more of the premisseB 
be a necessary truth : it is further requisite that one or 
more of the premisses be a necessary ampliative truth. By 
an " ampUative " proposition, as we have often esplained, 
we mean one which expresses what is neither explicitly 
nor implicitly expressed in the subject. Any merely " ex- 
plicative " proposition — as Boon as the sense of the terms 
is fiilly understood — at once assumes the shape " A is A." 
Now, though the proposition "A is A" be indubitably a 
necessary truth, no combination of such propositions as 
" A is A," " B is B," " C is C "^though they went through 
oil the letters of a thousand alphabets — could issue argn- 
mentatively in any conclusion beyond themselves. In 
order, therefore, to establish the conclusion that " God 
necessarily exists," one or more of our premisses must he 
a necessaiy amphative proposition. Here, therefore, we 
are again brought into conflict with a fundamental tenet 
of the phenomenists ; for they deny that any ampliative 
proposition whatever is cognizable as necessary.* 

The second, then, of our two fundamental propositions 
is. that the human mind has a power on occasion <^ • 
certainly and immediately cognizing necessary ampUatira j 
truths as such. Phenomenists deny this proposition, and^ 
intuitionists maintain it. On no field can this battle be bo 
decisively fought out ae on the field of inuthriiuitical axioms. 
There are several reasons why we think this; and Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen has incidentally mentioned a strong J 
one. "The words which relate to time, space, and! 
number," he says, " are perfectly simple and adeqaate ' 
to what they describe ; whereas the words which relate to 
common objects are nearly in every case complex, often to 

* It i( not OMj to flad nnt ir)i ether thvy admit tlie praponttan "A {■ A* 
tn be neooMuy ; wo dotibt, indeed, wbetbei the; b«Te looked the quatUoii la 
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the highest degree." On the other hand, there is no part 
of his case which Mr. Mill more oarefally elaborated than 
that which concerns mathematical axioms. He accounted 
"the chief strength" of the intuitionist philosophy "in 
morals, politics, and roligion," to lie in "its appeal to the 
evidence of mathematics." To expel it thence, he adds, 
"is to drive it from its stronghold" (" Autobiograpby," 
p. 226) ; and he put forth, accordingly, his very utmost 
strength for the accomplishment of this task. This was 
one special reason which led us to encounter him hand to 
hand on this particular ground. Mr. Mill, feehng the vital 
importance of the issue, replied promptly to our arguments ; 
and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, at a later period, assailed ub 
from a somewhat different point of view. On our aide, we 
thought it indispensable to reply ; " so that, as it happened, 
this particular constituent of our argument was swelled to 
a somewhat disproportionate size. 

We here, then, asBume ourselvea to have been successful 
in showing that the human mind has a power of cognizing 
immediately certain necessary ampliative truths as such. 
Now, further, no one will doubt that, if any such truths be 
cognizable, the validity of the syllogistic process is among 
their number. In proposing, then, to establish Theism 
argumentatively against phenomenists, what we propose is 
this. We are first to lay down certain ampliative truths, 
which we shall maintain to bo immediately cognizable as 
necessary, drawing out snch an appeal to the phenomena 
of man's intellectual nature as shall show us to be well 
warranted in so maintaining. Then, combining these 
truths with the facts of experience, we are to infer, as 
legitimately resulting from this assemblage of self-evident 
truths and experienced facts, that God certtunly exists. 

As we apprehend our position, the chief premisses 

<t republished In thii 
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needed for our argument are divisible into three classes : 
we need (1) certain truths in regard to morality; (2) certain 
truths in regard to causation; and (8) certain truths in 
regard to human freewill. Immediately after our article 
on necessary truths, and before Mr. MiU had replied to 
that article, we entered on the first of these classes ; 
and we proved, we trust, so much as this, viz. that 
certain moral verities are cognizable as necessary. There 
are fm-ther doctrines concerning morality, which it will 
be important to point out and elucidate ; but before 
approaching these, it was desirable to consider freewill. 
The establishment of this truth against phenomenists 
required the establishment of two conclusions, one psycho- 
logical and the other metaphysical. Phenomenists allege, 
as a matter of experience (to use Mr. Mill's words) that 
"volitions follow determinate moral antecedents with the 
same uniformity and the same certainty as physical effects 
follow their physical cause." This is the tenet of deter- 
minism.* We argued against it in our last essay but 
one, and supplemented our reasoning by some further 
remarks. We called our own adverse position by the 
name " indeterminism," being the purely negative position 
that volitions are not certainly determined by psychical 
antecedents. But freewill includes another doctrine be- 
sides that of indeterminism ; it includes the doctrine that 
man is a self-determining cause of volition. And this 
proposition, of course, cannot be treated until we have 
considered the question of causation. The principle of 
causation, then, is to occupy us in our present essay. 

Now> at starting, we must refer to one among the most 
signal proofs Mr. Mill has ever given of his deficiency in 
philosophical discernment. The sense in which he uses 
the word " cause " is as simply different from that in which 

* All phenoraeniBts are determinists ; but the oonTone by no meaoB holds, 
that aU detenniiiiBta are phenomenists. 
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intuitionists use it as is the word " box,'* when signifying 
a " shooting-box " or an " opera-box." * We do not say 
that he is entirely unaware of this fact ; but we do say that 
he constantly fails to bear it in mind on occasions when, 
for want of his doing so, his whole argument becomes 
simply unmeaning.f This obstacle, then, against a mutual 
understanding must at once be removed; and our first 
undertaking shall be, therefore, to make as clear as we can 
what Mr. Mill means by a "cause." With him, the idea 
of " cause " is essentially based on that doctrine which is 
called " the uniformity of nature ; " and if nature — ^that is, 
visible and phenomenal nature, physical or psychical — did 
not proceed uniformly, there would be no such thing as a 
" cause " at all. This is so undeniably his terminology, 
that the very same truth which is sometimes called by him 
" the uniformity of nature " is elsewhere called by him 
**the law of universal causation." We must begin, then, 
by considering (1) what phenomenists mean when they 
affirm that nature proceeds uniformly ; and (2) how far we 
can ourselves concur with the proposition which they thus 
intend to express. 

The phenomenist doctrine, on the uniformity of nature, 
may easily be expressed with sufficient precision for our 
present purpose. "Between the phenomena which exist 
at any instant," says Mr. Mill (" Logic," i. 377), " and the 
phenomena which exist at the succeeding instant, there is 
an invariable order of succession." His whole theory, 
indeed, of inductive logic (ii. 95) "depends on the assump- 
tion that every event, or the beginning of every pheno- 
menon, must have some antecedent, on the existence of 

* We do not at all forget that every one, in writing on politioal or social 
subjects, uses the word '* cause " in Mr. Mill's sense ; as e.g. when it is asked 
** What were the causes of the French Beyolntion ? " or ** What are the causes 
of high wages ? " But in philosophical discussions the case is quite other- 
wise. 

t See, as a signal instance of this, the whole argument in his ** Elasays on 
Religion," from p. 142 to p. 145. 
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which it is invariably and unconditionaUy 
Similarly in a later work. " When we say that an ordinary 
physical fact always takes place according to some in- 
variahle law, we mean that it is connected by nnifonn 
sequence or co-existence with some definite set of physical 
antecedents ; that whenever that set is esactly reproduced, 
the same plienomenon will take place, unless counteracted 
by the similar laws of some other physical antecedent : 
and that whenever it does take place, it would always be 
found that its special set of antecedents (or one of its sets, 
if it has more than one) has pre-existed " (" Essays on 
ReUgion," p. 224). In other words, according to Mr. Mill, 
no phenomenon ever shows itself — be it physical or 
psychical — without a corresponding phenomenal ante- 
cedent ; and the same phenomenal antecedent is invariably 
followed by the same phenomenal consequent. This 
intensely complex fact — the uniformity of nature — con- 
sists, he would add, of certain less complex groups of 
facta called " the laws of nature." It is a " law of nature " 
<•-(/. that if wheat seed be duly sown, and there be no 
adverse phenomena, wheat plant will in due time grow 
up : and so in a million of other cases, physical or 
psychical. He would hold that this existent uniformly 
of nature may imaginably be brought to a close in two 
different ways. On one hand, the existent laws of nature 
might he changed for different laws: as e.g. it might be- 
come a law of nature that, if wheat seed is sown, the harUy 
plant shall duly follow. On the other hand, the existent 
laws of nature might come to an end, without being suc- 
ceeded by any others whatever ; so that, in his own words, 
"a chaos should succeed, in the which there was no fixed 
BucceesioD of events, and the past gave no assurance of the 
futnre." 

We need hardly say that we substantially accept this 
statement ; but we do so, subject to two important exoap* 
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tions. We regard it as generally true, but by no means as 
universally true, that visible and phenomenal nature pro- 
ceeds uniformly. lo the first place, we hold that this 
uniformity of nature is interrupted witli indefinite frequency 
by miracles and other prodigies. In the second place, we 
maintain that one most important class of psychical 
phenomena, itz. human volitions, are largely external to 
the common law of uniformity. 

We are now able to understand what Mr. Mill means by 
" caase." "We may define the ' cause ' of a phenomenon " 
he says, " to be the antecedent, or the concurrence of ante- 
cedents, on which it invariably and unconditionally follows " 
("Logic," i. 392). And he implies in this statement what 
he has already stated in p. 376. " When I speak of the 
caase of a phenomenon, I do not mean a cause which ia 
not itself a phenomenon. The causes with which I concern 
myself are not efficient but physical causes." It is his 
deliberate profession, that by the term " cause " he always 
intends to express a certain phenomenon, more or less 
complex — a phenomenon which, according to the existent 
laws of nature, is invariably and unconditionally followed 
by another phenomenon more or less complex, which he 
calls the efect of such cause. 

As it is of some practical importance that our readers 
shall be sufficiently familiar with Mr. Mill's view of causa- 
tion, we will enter on one or two further details, which are 
not strictly necessary to our subsequent argument. We 
will consider briefly, then, a criticism which has sometimes 
been made on his view, viz, that, according to that view, 
day is the " cause " of night, and night of day. For our 
own part, we tbint he has sufficiently disproved this 
allegation. These are his words : — 

It is neoeeaary to our UEiiig ibe word cause, that we should 
believe not only that the antecedent always hut been followed 
hy the cDuaeqnent, but that, as long aa the preaent constitution 
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nf things endureB, it always will be bo. And this would not b© 
true of ilay and night. We do not believe that night will bo 
followed by day under all imaginable eircumBtanceB, but only 
that it will be so provided tho sun rises above the horizon. If 
the Bun cuaaed to riee, which, fur anght we know, may be 
perfectly compatible with the general laws of matter, night 
would be, or might be, eternal- On the other hand, if the aun 
is above the horizon, his light not estinct. and no opaque body 
between us and him, we believe firmly that unless a change 
takes plaoe in the properties of matter, this combination of 
antecedents will he followed by the consequent, day; that if the 
combination of antecedents would be indefinitely prolonged, it 
would be always day ; and that if the same combinatiim had 
always existed, it would always have been day, quite inde- 
pendently of night as a previous condition. Therefore is it that 
we do not call night the cause, nor even a condition, of day. 
The existence of the eun (or some such Inminons body), and 
there being no opaque mediuni in a straight line between that 
body and the part of the earth where we are situated, are the 
sole conditions, and the union of these, without the addition of 
any superfluous ctrcumslances, constitutes the cause. (" Logic," 
i. 391.) 

Tbe conBiderations here set forth by Mr, Mill bear on 
another queBtion, on which, as it seems to us, he has not 
quite done justice to his own theory. He says (i. 380) 
that there is no " BcientifiG ground for the distinction 
between the caiute of a phenomenon and its condxliang." 
This certainly holds good (on his theory of canaation) in 
regard to any snch condition as intuitionists call a " con- 
dition «ine qad non ; " but we doubt whether it holds good 
in regard to conditions in general. No instance is more 
commonly given as illustrating the distinction between a 
"condition" and "cause," than the distinction between 
ploughing and sowing. Every inluitionist says, as a 
matter of course, that there is a real relation of eavnalit^, 
indeed, between due contact of seed with earth on one 
hand, and the plant's growth on the other ; hut that the 
ploughing is a mere cotuiition, and does not causall; inflow . 
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into the effect. Bat it eeems to us (though we by no means 
speak confidently, and the matter is of no practical import- 
ance whatever), that on Mr, Mill's own theory alao, the 
ploughing is not legitimately accounted part of the " cause." 
Let it he supposed that hitherto the joint presence of A, B, 
and C has been the invariable antecedent of M. It does 
not, nevertheless, therefore follow (on Mr. Mill's theory) 
that A is a partial cause of M, ujiless it be also true that, 
80 long as the present laws of nature endure, the union of 
B and C will never be followed by M unless they are 
accompanied by A. Now, it ia included in the existent laws 
of nature that whenever the seed is duly deposited in tho 
earth, the plant, except for accidental impediments, will in 
course of time grow up ; and conversely also, that the plant 
will never grow up nnksa seed has first been duly deposited 
in the earth. But there ia no ground that we know of for 
accounting it inconsistent with the existent laws of nature, 
that some other method be discovered, entirely different 
from ploughing, whereby earth and seed shall be brought 
into due contact. 

Our two last remarks have been made by us, as we 
said, with no other purpose than that of more famiharizing 
the inquirer's raind with Mr. Mill's interpretation of the 
word " cause." And if our readers think that our attempted 
vindication of him has been unsuccessful, that he in obliged 
in consistency to account night the cause of day, and to 
deny all distinction between cause and condition, — they 
are perfectly welcome to think so : they will in no way, 
by so thinking, be placed out of harmony with our own 
general argument. We will now, however, without further 
episode, pursue that argument. The sense, then, in which 
intuitionists use the word " cause " is bo fmularaentally 
diiferent fi'om Mr. Mill's, that it would be imposgible to 
contend against phenomenists without inextricable con- 
fusion, unless we first close this inexhaustible inlet of mis- 
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apprehension. Indeed, we are confident, as we shall 
presently argue, that the phenomenistic tenet on causation 
could never have been pereisteutly held by men even of 
average intelligence, had they not veiled from themselves 
the true nature of their tenet by their equivocal terminology. 
For this reason we entirely decline, in argument with Mr. 
Mill, to use the word " cause " in his sense ; and we must 
at once, therefore, look about for some term which shall 
sufficiently espresa his idea. On reflection, we think ii 
will be satisfactory if we nse the word "prevenant" to 
denote what he calls "cause; " "poatvenant" to denote 
what he calls " effect ; " " prevenance " to denote what he 
calls " causation." We think it not only no inconvenience, 
bnt, on the contrary, a very great advantage, that these 
words, being invented by ourselves for the occasion, can 
have no other technical sense. It is becoming a more and 
more common complaint that so much confusion of thought 
finds entrance into philosophical discussion, through words 
of ordinary use being employed to espreas important philo- 
sophical ideas : it is becoming more and more commonly 
felt, that no word can endure the rough liantUing of every- 
day colloquiaUsm without acquiring considerable ambiguity 
of sense. On our own side, we must explain to our Catholio 
readers that the "cause," with which our reasoning con- 
cems itself throughout, is what Catholic philosophical 
works call "the efficient cause."" 

Tliese verbal prehminaries having been laid down, we 
are now to maintain that " the principle of causation " is 
self- evidently cognizable, as a necessary ampliative truth. 
The "principle of causation," or (as we shall sometimes 
call it) " the causation doctrine," is expressed in the state* 
ment that " whatever has a commencement has a eanse; '* 

" CntLoHa philo*i|]bore, inilred. luu&lly bolacle " moml " cauw utitler tlio 
lioaJ uf " elUulent." Iliit lliU seiiw is hura eioludtid. A nuuDBiit'i oonti- 
ildnilloa will than tluit wboo tbeso [ihiluttoplirra euuiltii^ " the iiriDoiplB uf 
uBiuKtioo," tbey do not at ftU ineluda "ntoMl " aauatioit 
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or, which is equivalent, that "every new doctrine or new 
mode of existence has a cause." • Our readers will of 
course aek for some explanation as to the sense in which 
we, on oiur side, use this word " cause." We at once 
admit that such explanation is most reasonably required 
at our hands ; and this explanation, indeed, will occupy a 
prominent place in the course of our argument. But, 
before entering on our argument at all, we wish to avow 
frankly that we base our conclusion, not on grounds of 
experience, but of intuition ; that we shall appeal to 
experience only as teutifying the universality of a certain 
intuition. And if pheuomenists promptly exclaim, as they 
are sure to do, that " intuition " means only " my private 
persuasion," and that my own private perHuasion can be 
no evidence of objective truth,t our answer to this objec- 
tion has been stated again and again. It is only through 
inlu'dion that either phenomenists or any one else can 

* Some CalhDiim ma; posaibl; doubt whether wo hkve laid a mlSciPDtly 
brond foundation foi the Thpistio uigunieat in our way of etaling tho priu- 
ciple of miumtion. ThoB Dr. Mivart, whose suthorltf on auch a qncaliuD ia 
ver; grait, mppleiDeuti the prii»iipl« of caosation as eipraaaed in the text 
bj Biiotber, whiob he UMOunts eqiumy evident, viz. that "eierjthiiig must 
be either absolute or onuged : " that is, that every oontiogeDt tbiug is caiued 
(" l.eawnB from Kntiire," p, SAG). He sdits this mpplement because of bis 
holding with S. Thomoa, that roonn oaanot by itself disprore with oertitude 
the eternity of matter. It will be desirable, Lburofore, that wo briedy place 
befofo oat Calbolio reodera tbn poaitinn on this subject, which wo are 
oumelves prepared ia due courie to sustain. 

Now, Libeistore, who himself also holda S. Thomas's doctrine, admits 
nevErUieloHB that some scholnatios and "almoat nil modern phitoeopliers " 
are a),iiinat him (" Coamologia," a. 30). I'etavius i,de Deo, 1. ili. o. 6, n. 1) 
declares it to be the univaruil patcistio doctrine, used congtuntly in cnntni- 
Teray wilh tb« Arians, thst the notion rif ao «l«nial creature is oiiguizable 
by muHin aa intrinaioally repugnant. It may be worth wliili- further to aild 
that Liheiatore himxdf (" !«)('■'•" ■'■ ^^) defines an " effect " as ~ tbat whk^b 
advaocea fiom the sCato of jiossibility to the slate of existence ; " or, in oUiet 
wonla. which hai a cnrnmencenMint. 

With ainoere defervncn, tlien, Ia thofo eminent Catholics who on this 
matter follow 8. Thomaa. we cannot do an ounelvea Nay, we rejard tlie 
thesis that " all oontiiiKcnt tliinijs have a commencement" aa luom ohtrusivdy 
(if we may so speak) axiomatjo than the thesis that "all contingtml Ujingi 
have a cause." 

t CCi'ttuu [lerBODs, says Ur. Mill, "addk-t thomaslrea with inlolarant 
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possess experience of phenomena. Those particular intui- 
tions, which are called acts of memory, are literally the 
only bases they can allege for any one experience which 
they cite. In truth, each man's act of memory may be 
called his own " private persuasion " or " internal feeling," 
in a much more simple and literal sense than can those 
intuitions of causality to which we shall now appeal. For 
each man's memory of his past experience is strictly 
peculiar to himself; whereas the intuitions, which we 
shall here allege, are common, as we maintain, to all 
mankind. 

Now, as to what is the genuine positive sense of that 
word " cause," which is the centre of our argument, this 
is a question which we are presently to consider, with as 
much accuracy and completeness as we can. But the first 
fact to which we would draw attention should be noted 
anteriorly to this consideration. It is most evident, on 
even a superficial examination of facts, that a certain idea 
of causation which is, at all events,, fundamentally different 
from the idea of prevenance — and a belief in the widely- 
spread existence of causation as so apprehended — that this 
idea and belief, we say, prevail generally among mankind. 
Indeed, we are able to call Mr. Mill himself into court, as a 
signal example of the thoroughly false intellectual position 
in which any one is placed who attempts to identify causa- 
tion with prevenance. His professed theory is, of course, 
most intelligible. In no case of causation, he says (** On 
Hamilton," p. 377), " have we evidence of anything more 
than what experience informs us of ; and it informs us of 
nothing except immediate, invariable, and unconditional 
sequence." And the context shows, even if it could be 
otherwise doubtful, that by " sequence " he here means 

leal to those forms of philosophy in which intuition usurps the place of 
evidence, and internal feeling is made the tost of objective truth " (** Essays 
on ReUgion," p. 72). 
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sequence of phenomena. Yet, in his work on " Logic," the 
following remarks are to be found — remarks which, as 
coming from Mr. MiU, may be characterized as not less 
than astounding. He is speaking about the question of 
miracles, and we italicize a word or two : — 

In order that any alleged fact should be contradictory to a 
law of causation, the allegation must be, not simply that the 
cause existed without being followed by the effect, but that this 
happened in the absence of any adequate counteracting cause. 
Now, in the case of the alleged miracle, the assertion is the 
exact opposite of this. It is that the effect was defeated, not 
in the absence but in consequence of a counteracting cause; 
namely, a direct interposition of an act of the will of some being 
who has power over nature. A miracle is no contradiction to the 
law of cause and effect : it is a new effect supposed to be pro- 
duced by the introduction of a new came (ii. 167, 168). 

In the eighth edition of his " Logic," when answering 
a criticism of ours, Mr. Mill introduces a similar remark 
into an earlier page : — 

I admit no other uniformity in the laws of nature than the law 
of causation, and a miracle is no exception to that law. In every 
case of alleged miracle a new antecedent is affirmed to exist, a 
counteracting cause; viz. the volition of a supernatural being 
(p. 110). 

But his professed theory is, that " between the phenomena 
which exist at any instant and the phenomena which exist 
at the succeeding instant there is an invariable order of 
succession." Mr. Mill cannot surely mean to call a volition 
of the Invisible God by the name of a phenomenon : and we 
must account, then, for this extraordinary logical collapse 
by the impossibility, which Mr. Mill himself experienced, 
of expelling from his mind that idea which so clamorously 
presents itself to all men — the idea of true causation. 

And this collapse is the more significant, if wo consider 
what absolute havoc it makes of those very philosophical 

VOL. I. T 
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principles which he acconiited more esgential than any 
otheFB. Mr. Mill did not admit the existence of any Bcience 
except experimental ; and no one felt more strongly than 
he that the uniformity of nature ia a doctrine abaolutely 
indiBpensable to the very existence of experimental science, 1 
whether physical or psychological. Take any one of the I 
million truths firmly established by such science ; e.g. the I 
truth that "all diamonds are combustible." Hov is it I 
possible for me to acquire reasonable proof of this trath ? | 
I know, by experience, that those diamonds are combusUblfl [ 
on which I have made the experiment ; and I know, by tha ' 
testimony of others, that those diamonds are combustible 
on which Oir-y have made the experiment. But I have not 
the shadow of ground for extending my proposition to ail 
diamonds, unless I have sufficient proof that nature proceeds ■ 
uniformly." So keenly, indeed, did Mr. Mill feel the justice ( 
of this remark, that he elaborated with great care a proof I 
of what ho called " the law of univorsal causation," as being J 
the one corner-stone of bis whole philosophical edifice. Yet '| 
suddenly it appears that he held no doctrine at all at 1 
"universal" phenomenal "causation." Suddenly it e 
pears that he held no doctrine on the uniformity of nature 1 
inconsistent -vnih his supposing that there may be as many | 
deities on Olympus as Homer himself beheved in, and that -I 
each one of these deities is aihitrarily interfering with the ' 
course of nature every minute of every day. In every one 
Buch case, " the volition of a supernatural being " would 
count with him as " a new antecedent," as a " counteract- J 
ing cause ; " so that every arbitrary and irregular pheno- 1 
menon so brought about would be, in his view, "a ca*t of 1 
the law of universal causation," " and not a dftiation from 
it." If we cotild trust what he says in the two passages wo 

* It ma; moet fatrl; bo naked bow belief in llio CaOuiie miraeU* ia m<H j 
■latout «itli belief in Ilia ccrtiuntj of jihfaiml wiencv. Wo anawer thk J 
qucKtion ilirecUy and exprewlj in nur iwmy on "Scimipe, Fnjer, Fie«wiUt fl 
■nd Uitnol«a." 
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have quoted, he never intended to defend " the law of 
nniversal causation " in any suob sense whatever as to 
imply that nature proceeds uniformly ; or in any such sense 
whatever as would represent that law to be a sufficient 
foundation for experimental science. How, it may be asked, 
do we account for this amazing bewilderment of thought ? 
We reply that, even in the case of Mr. Mill, his intuitional 
element is too strong for him. " Naturam espellas fnrca, 
tamen usque recurret." The esistence of a causaUty, entirely 
distinct fi-om prevenance, is bo clamorous a dictate of 
human intelligence that even Mr. Mill canuot be always 
shutting his ears to it." 

And this lands us in a further comment. It is a 
favourite topic of the pheuomenistio controveraialiat that 
intuitionista are self-condemned, by the very fact of their 
admitting the existence of an opposite party. "How can 
you say," he asks, " that the intuitions to which you appeal 
are universal, when the very nest moment you say that 
they are not universal ? when the very nest moment you 
say that a large and dangerous school of philosophy declares 
itself unconscious of their existence ? " We reply, in the 
first place, that Mr. Mill often confesses that those intel- 
lectual avoucbments to which we appeal are universal ; and 
only contends that they cannot in reason he accepted as 
evidences of objective truth. Bnt, further— and it is to this 
we are here specially drawing attention — again and again, 
when he is not thmking of his theory, he /ifinst//' accepts 
them as evidences of objective truth. Consider e.g. his 
dealing with the idea of " morally good," It is the very 
foundation of his moral system, that the term cannot 
reasonably be used, except as aignifying "beneficial to 
mankind," And yet there is hardly any writer of the day 
who so abounds with appeals to "virtue," "moral eleva- 

• M(. Mill apcflkFi with B rerj for greater roflection an this mailer, in hi* 
poithmnoaslr pnblijlied " EiMfa ut> Beligion," pp. 224-236. 
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tioD," and the like, which are pure and eimple nonaenBe 
you tiy the esperiment of eubstitutiiig for those terms what 
he maintains to bo their equivalent. Of course, we think 
this fact most honourable to bis moral nature ; but his 
moral nature is thus advantageously exhibited to the sacri- 
fice of hia philosophical intelligence, Tlie passages to which 
we refer are as simply inconsistent with the theory professed 
by him on morals, as those which we have been just now 
citing are inconsistent with the theory professed by him on 
causation. 

In this spontaneous and unconscious admission of a 
causation entirely distinct from prevenance, Mr. Mill does 
but represent the rest of mankuid. Not only all mankind 
have an idea of causation as distinct from prevenance, but 
they have an irresistible and deep conviction that causation 
exists over and above mere prevenance. Had they not thia 
conviction, how would they regard the stream of phenomena ? 
No such thing could be supposed by them to be in Tcrum 
tiuturd, as "influx" or "dependence." Tho visible world 
would be to tbem a mere phantasmagoria or estcraal 
picture. They would recognize no closer nexus between the 
wheat seed and the wheat plant, or between the sun and 
tho sensation of warmth, or between human volitions and 
human bodily movements, — than between the first letter of 
the alphabet and the second, or the boy who always stands 
first in class and the boy who stands nest him, or the 
moment of time which we call " eleven o'clock " and the 
moment of time which we coU "five minutes past eleven."* 
But every person of ordinary intelligence, who is not tliink- 
ing of a gratuitously assumed theory, would peremptorily 

* It tnight be uld, with muob plaiuibilit}', ttiftt In Hr. Hill's TOMbnluj 
"eleven o'olook" ought lobe otllsd a eaute of "Sve minutea after eleven i" 
for mott ixrlminlj Ilia latvt moniFut " iavaiiabl]' uul unoanditioiiallir 
sDCoeedi" the earlier. Wc mipjiiMe Mr. Mill woiild ruplf Hint & momeiit of 
tlmu is not ■ pheaimicnon. liut lucli reply would put iii slill itioiigoi llflil 
the uuBtiiig iueousLsleucy of hi« L-ulliU(; CruJ i aQmq/ m " oaiue." 
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repudiate such a view of things, as repugnant to hia deep 
and sui-e conviction. 

We have argued, then, that mankind not only have an 
idea of causality, distinct from the idea of prevenance, but 
that they have a conviction that causality e.eisU among 
phenomena, and not mere prevenance. Our second step 
will be to consider more precisely what is this idea of 
causality. We consider, on one hand, that the idea " cause " 
is a simple idea, not composed of any others ; and on the 
other band, that it is a purely intellectual idea, not a copy 
of anything experienced by the senses. In the course of 
our essays we have already mentioned two such simple 
and purely intellectual ideas, viz. "necessary" and 
" moral good," and to these we here add that of " cause." 
Now, of course there is ascertain difficulty in explaining an 
idea of this kind. Were it a copy of some sensation, we 
could content ourselves with referring to such sensation. 
Were it composed of simpler ideas, we could esplain it by 
reciting those simpler ideas. But neither of these methods 
heing {by hypothesis) available, we can only suggest the 
occasions on which an inquirer may unmistakably recognine 
what is beyond doubt a very prominent part of bis mental 
furniture. Now, the instance most commonly given by 
philosophers of a "cause," seems to us most happily 
chosen for our purpose, as being one in which that idea is 
exhibited with especial distinctness and prominence : we 
refer to the influx of a man's mental volitions into his 
bodily acts. I am urgently in need of some article, con- 
tained in a closet of which I cannot tind the key, and 
accordingly I break open the closet with my fist. Certainly 
my idea of the relation which exists between my volition 
and my blow is something indefinitely beyond that of mere 
universal and unconditional sequence. If on the one hand 
that idea is incapable of being analyzed, on the otlior hand 
it is to the full as incapable of being explained away or 
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misapprehended. The idea ib as charafteristic and as 
clamoroualy dietiuguisbed from every other as is that of 
" sweet," or "melodious," or "white." Phenomenista may 
deny that it corresponds with any ohjective reality ; but 
thoy comiot deny that it is in faet conceived by the huinaQ 
mind, without exposing themselves to the inteUectual con- 
tempt of every one who posseases the most ordinary in- 
telligence and introspective faculty. The words " force,*' 
" power," " inflox," " agency," or, on the other band, 
" dependence," may more or less suggest the idea 
" cause ; " their respective significations being (as we hold) 
more or less founded on that idea. But at last the most 
efficacious way fur each man to a[>prebend it, is to imagine 
some such instance as we have named. 

It will, perliaps, be serviceable if we give a second illus- 
tration. I am bent on acquiring a knowledge of Euclid, 
and I apply my mind therefore vigorously to mastering 
the demonstration given by him of some theorem. Con- 
sider the relation which exists between my volition on one 
band, and my intellectual process on the other. Here is : 
instance, differing widely in circumstances and detail from 
that just now given : and yet this identical notion of " canBe" 
is no less unmistakably present to my mind wbon I consider 
this case, than it was when I considered the former. 

And now we come, lastly, to the third and crowning step 
of our argument. The " principle of causation," or the 
" causation doctrine," is, that " whatever has a commence- 
ment has a cause." We maintain that this proposition is . 
cognized by the human mind as self-evidently certain and ] 
neceswary. 

This psychological allegation can of course only be 
established by means of psycbolo^cal trial. But on whom 
shall we make the trial? We will not exactly say "fiat 
experimenlum in nnim& vili ; " but at all events it will not 
he fail to make the eiperiment on a phitosi^ker, bo ba 
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iutaitioiiiBt or phenomenist. If a landlord and farmer 
disagree, they will not choose for arbitrator some landlord 
or Bome farmer, but perhaps some lawyer. In like manner 
disputing psychologians will not be satisfied with the 
award of one who has already espoused his theory. And 
we indeed on our side, as has been seen, have especial 
reason for distrusting the verdict of phenomenists, because 
again and again, when expressly confronting some philo- 
eophical theory, they persuade themselves to disbelieve 
their own possession of this or that conviction; whereas, 
when they allow themselves free play, that very conviction 
proves its existence in their mind by the most undeniable 
energy. We will not, then, appeal to the arbitration of 
philosophers. But, as is clear, neither can we satisfactorily 
appeal to the verdict of roagh and uneducated minds, which 
may he wholly incapable of introspection. It is manifest 
indeed, we maintain, to impartial observers, that a convic- 
tion of the causation doctrine energizes in tbem ijuite as 
powerfully and constantly as in thuir more cultivated 
neighbours, but we cannot expect them to rfqwse to its 
existence. The fair arbitrator, then, will be some person, 
on the one hand, of sufliciently cultivated faculties, but. on 
the other hand, who has not given his attention to philo- 
sophical inquiries. To obtain from such a man bis genniue 
avouchment, you may deal with him in some such way as 
the following : — 

You draw his attention to the fact that here is some 
wheat on the ground ripe for the sickle. You place 
intelligibly before his mind the doctrine, that what caused 
the wheat to grow has been partly certain properties or 
foroee of the seed, and partly certain proi>erties or forces 
of the earth with which that seed has been brought into 
contact. He entirely assents. " I should never have 
dreamed," he says, " of any other nstion." You point out 
to him, however, the possibility that God or some super- 
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natural being haa miraoulouBly there placed the wheat, 
without any seed having Iwbn previously sown. " Well," 
he repIicB, " it Btands to reason that if there be a God, He 
can do thia ; but I need very strong proof indeed before I 
accept the supposition of a miracle." Lastly, you suggest 
to him, that perhaps neither was Heed sown nor did any 
preternatural being interfere, but that the wheat came< 
there without any agency at all. As soon as be under- 
fltands what you mean — which probably be does not find 
very easy — he is angry at bis common sense being insulted 
by BO self- evidently abaui'd a supposition. You rejoin, that 
he believes Qod to exist without any cause; and you aak 
him why therefore he cannot believe that wheal may esist 
without any cause. The obvious tmfairuesa, as he will 
account it, of such a suggestion increases his wrath. In 
his own unscientific language, he gives you to understand 
that God never began to exist ; nay, that Existence is 
involved in his very Essence. " The monstrous allegatioD,** 
he will add, " against which I am exclaiming, consists in 
your statement that a thing can iH-'jin to exist— can oome 
from nothingness into being — except through the agency of 
some cause or other." If yon then proceed to cross-ques- 
tion him on this word " cause " — if you suggest that ha 
means by it no more than " prevenant " — bis wrath is still 
greater than before, so completely have you denaturalized 
Lis meaning. And he will account it juat as self-evidently 
absnrd to say that anything can commence withont a 
cause, as it would l)e to say that a trilateral figure can be 
quadrangular, or that two straight lines proceeding in th« 
same mutual direction can finally intersect. 

We have imagined this little scene for the purpose of 
exhibiting those phenomena of human nature which, as we 
maintain, make it so absolutely certain that men instino- 
tively regard the principle of causation as a self-evidently 
necessary truth. We need not spend many words 
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repeating what we have so often urged before; viz. that if 
this psychological fact be admitted, the corresponding 
oiitologieal truth rests on an absolutely impregnable basis. 
If the principle of causation be aeoitchcd by the human mind 
as a necessary truth, it is a necessary truth. I should be 
thought not less than insane, if I doubted the veraeiousness 
of my memory as to what I experienced two minutes ago ; 
but I have in some sense even stronger reason for accept- 
ing what — not my own private intuition alone, but — the 
intuition of all mankind avouches as certain. 

We may take this opportunity, however, for considering 
a particular instance of objection often adduced by pheno- 
menists — an objection to which we have virtually replied 
indeed again and again, but which we have not on earlier 
occasions expressly encountered. "Is there any one of 
your Ho-eailed intuitions," asks the phenomenist, "which 
the human mind more spontaneously and irresistibly 
avouches, than for many centuries it avouched as self- 
evident that the sun moves round the earth? Yet you 
admit that this latter avouehment was a pure delusion ; 
and why therefore may not its avouehment of the causation 
doctrine — granting for argument's sake that that avoueh- 
ment exists — be equally delusive ? " 

We begin our reply by a remark, which is no part 
indeed of our argument, but which is required for the 
purpose of clearness. Take any time and place, in which 
men never dreamed of Copemicanism. In that time and 
place, their acceptance of geocentricism has nevertheless 
nut been an immediate judgment ; it has been one of those 
numerous instances in which an inference is made so 
rapidly, inevitably, and imperceptibly, as to be easily 
7nisttiken for an immediate judgment. The syllogism, of 
which the geocentric judgment is the conclusion, may be 
thus stated: "That which is incompatible with undoubted 
phenomena is false ; but any theory other than guoceutri- 
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dam is thus incompatible, and is therefore false." It may 
be worth while also to add, that the major premiss of this 
syllogism is undeniable. On the other hand, my assent to 
the causation doctrine is not the mere conclusion of a 
ayllogism, but is an immediate judgment. For the only 
syllogism which could possibly issue in that doctrine as in 
its coDclusioQ, would be reducible to the following form : — ■ 
"Every X must have a cause; but whatever hae a com- 
mencement IB an S ; ergo, etc." : where S mast represent 
some class larger than that of " things which have a com- 
mencement." But most certainly no syllogism of this type 
passes through my mind as my motive of assent to the 
principle of causation." 

We proceed, then, to answer the objection before ofl. 
And, reverting to the geocentric syllogism as just now 
drawn out, we answer the objection by simply denying that 
men ever gave an absolute assent either to the minor 
premiBS or to the coucluaion of that syllogism. We shall 
be better able to explain what we here mean if we cite, with 
a few verbal changeB, a coarse of remark contained in a 
former essay. 

" Phenomenista are very fond of adducing thia or that 
iustanoe, in which they allege that our faculties declare aa 
certain what is not really so. 1 see a utrttight slick in the 
water, and my faculties (thoy urge) pronouuce as oertain thiit 
the stick is crooked; or if a cherry is placed on my croeeed 
fingers, my faculties pronounce as curtain that my band !• 
tuuohed by lao snbtstancea. All those superliaial diffioultiee artt 
readily solved by resorting to a philosophical cunsidoration, 
which is familiar to Catholics, though (straugtily euuugh) we 
do not remem^r to have aeon it in non-Catholio works. We 
refer to the di.'^tLiictiun between what may be called * uudoubt- 
iiig ' and what may be called ' absolute ' asseut. 

* Tbe cmlj gnwiblo "alass X" miiitd be " wtitiiigetit thingB." Bnl 
even Dr. Miv&rt doec not s&y— iior ooiiltl any ona u; ( 
ILn pnipMitiuu "all coDtingunt Uiiu)^ ue caiunl" is 
rvldont to the bimion laiiid tlian tlie jiiu|HimlJiiu " all 
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"By 'abBolute' aBseot we anderstand aa assent ao firm as 
to be ineompaltble with the co-existonoe of doubt ; but by 
'undoabting' ABBeat we mean no more than that with which 
in fact doubt doea not oo^iiat. Now, the mere iindoubtingness 
of an assent does not at all Imply any particular firmnesa, but 
arises from mere accident. For instanoe : a friend, coming 
duwn to me in the country, tells me that he has caught a sight 
of the telegrams as he passed through London, and that the 
Versailles government has poeseesion of Paris.* I had long 
expected this, and I assent to the Fiict without aoy admixture of 
doubt. In an hour or two, however, the morning paper comes 
in ; and I find that my friend's cursory glance has misled him, 
for that the army has only arrived dote up to Paris. The 
extreme facility with which I dismiss my former 'undoubting' 
assent, showshow very far it was from being 'absolute.' Its true 
analysis, in fact, was no more than this : 'there is an a priori 
presumption that Paris is taken.' Bnt as no particular motive 
for doubt happened to cross my mind, I was not led to rofleot 
on the true character of the assent which I yielded. 

" Now to apply this. Evidently it cannot be said that my 
cognitive faculties declare any proposition to be certainly true, 
unless they yield to that proposition 'absolute' assent. But a 
moment's consideration will show that my assent to the orooked- 
neas of the slick or the duplicity of the cherry may accident- 
ally indeed have beea undoubting, but wo« extremely far from 
being abaolule. Its true anatywis was, ■ there is an a priori pre- 
*itmplion that the stick is crooked, or that there are two objects 
touched by my fingers.' The matter may be brought to a crucial 
experiment by some such supposition as the following : — 

" I am myself but youthful, whether in age or power of 
thought ; but I have a venerable friend and mentor, in whose 
moral and intellectual endowments I repose perfect confidence, 
I fancy myself to see a crooked stick, or to feel two touching 
objects ; but he explains to me the physical laws which explain 
my delusion, and I surrender it with the most perfect facility. 
He proceeds, however — let us snppoue, for the purpcso of probing 
(ho depth of my convictions — to tell me that I have no reason 
whatever for knowing that 1 ever experienced a certain 
sensation, wliich my memory most distinctly declares me to 
have expericncfid a very short time ago ; or again, that ns to tho 
particular trilateral figure whi^ I have in my thoughts, I have 

■ Thit wiu oromiiic written in 1871. 
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DO reason whatever for knowing it to be triangular, anil tliat he 
believes it to have fine angles. Well, first of all I take for 
granted that I have not rightly uuderetood him. Whon I find 
that I have rightly understood him, either I suspect him (as the 
truth indeed is) to be simulating; or else I pluck np oouraga 
and rebel against his teaching; or else (if I am too great aa 
intellectual coward for this) 1 am reduced to a state of hopeleaa 
perplexity and bewilderment, and on the high-road to idiocy. 
There is one thing, at all events, which I cannot do. I cannot 
compel myself to doubt that which my existing faculties testify 
as certain. So great is the distinotion between merely ' un- 
doubting ' and ' absolute ' aseeut ; between my faculties testify- 
ing that there is an n priori presumption for some proposition, I 
and their testifying that it is certainly true." 

The contrast, contaiDcd in this latter paragraph, can be | 
applied with its full force to our present theme. I haye 
never heard of Copemieanism, and hold with " undoubt- ] 
ing " assent the geocentric theory. But a venerable biend 
and mentor explains to me, that helioeentricism ia in 
respect incompatible with phenomena ; and indeed that, on 
the heliocentric supposition, the familiar phenomena of 
daily hfe would be precisely the same as on the geocentric. 
Bo Boon aa I understand this, I have not so much as the 
faintest difliealty in surrendering ray geoeentrieism. My 
belief in that theory may have accidentally l>een " undoubt- 
ing," but it was extremely removed from being " absolute," 
Now, the very contrary of this holds aa to the principle of 
causation. If I were called on tO' believe that something 
came into eicistence without a cause, and if accordingly I 
made an effort to do so, I should be " reduced to a state of 
hopeless perplexity and bewilderment, and on the high-road 
to idiocy." I could not pOBsibly compel myself to believe 
it, preoiscly because my existent foculties declare it to be | 
self •evidently false. 

So much on this particular objection. Aa regards our ' 
general argument, it may be worth while briefly to note one 
thing further, which is evident as soon as stated. The idea j 
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I eansation in no way whatever depends — whereas the 
idea of prevenance entirely depends — on the uniformity of 
nature. To take our old instance, let U3 suppose that the 
wheat plant had no prevenant whatever ; that the very 
Bame phenomena, which in one time or place precede its 
appearance, when fooud in combination at another time 
and place usher in some eomjiletely diffureiit phenomenon 
from that of the wheat plant. Such a circumstance would 
not give me the slightest difficulty in understanding what 
is meant by a cause, nor would it in the slightest degree 
affect my certain knowledge that the wheat plant his a 
cause. If secondary causes lost all power of acting— 
as God, in the Catholic belief, ia indubitably free to 
deprive them of that power — such cessation of their power 
would not ever so remotely tend to weaken that argument 
for God's Existence, which is derived from the principle of 
causation. 

On looking through Mr. Mill's chapter on causation in 
his reply to Hamilton (pp. 359-379), we find but one small 
portion of it which, as far as we can see, requires any 
further notice than ia contained in the preceding pages. 
Both Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mill himself (p. 371) 
repudiate the theory of " Wolfe and the Leibnitziana," that 
to deny the principle of causation would be to violate the 
prineipio of contradietion. \Vc do not know whether we 
have made it sufficiently clear that we are ourselves at one 
both with Hamilton and his critic, in heartily repudiating 
that theory ; though we have been told by a learned friend 
who seems to know, that "Wolfe and the Leibnitziana" 
are as far from holding it as we are. Perhaps it will 
conduce to more precise apprehension of what we have 
throughout intended, if we notice expressly this ^[loasibla 
philosophical position. 

We regard, then, that proposition which expresses the 
canaality doctrine, not as an "explicative," but ae an 
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" ampliatire " proposition. In fact, ae we have already ] 
said, if it were only " explicative," it could not possibly 
have any philosophical importance ; whereas, in tmth, there 1 
is hardly a more important principle tlirongliont the whole ■ 
range of philosophy. " Whatever has a commencement 
baa a cause." We are as far as Mr. MiU himself from 
alleging, that by any possible analysis of the idea " having 
a commencement " we can find therein included the idea 
" having a canse." What we do allege as regards the 
above-named proposition is, that, in F. Kleutgen's words, 
"by merely considering the idea of the subject and the 
predicate, I come to see that there exists between them 
that relation which the proposition expresses."* I consider, 
on one hand, the idea of " having a commencement." I 
consider, on the other hand, the totally distinct idea of 
" having a cause." And by considering the two ideas, I 
come to see that there exists between them that relation 
which is expressed in the principle of causation. My power 
of cognizing the principle of causation — ^just as my power of 
cognizing other self-evident truths — arises from that most 
precious property of the human mind whereby it ia 
enabled to cogniae with certainty as self-evident a large 
number of amphative truths. It is precisely in virtue of 
possessing this property that the human mind is capable 
of knowledge properly so called. 

But now to deny the truth of an ampliative proposition, 
however obtrusively self-evident such proposition may be, 
is not in itself to violate the principle of contradiction. If | 
I say «.(/. that Romi' trilateral figure is quadrangular, I say I 
what is self-evidently absurd, and I say what leads by 

■ F. Elimtgen bsjb thnt it is Bncli & ptopotition u tbb whiob OfttLolIa 
phiti)Bi>pbeB intpm! to denote by tlip tcnn " nDKljtirU-" On the otbM hi 
non-Cnthnlio pbiloaophen, whether intuitioniit ta pbenoiDcnitt, lue Um 
wiitd " anHlfiicKl " lui Hyiiimjrnioiiii wiiL whnt we rBll"e(pliniliTC.'' V* 
luiTn hororo nail) thai for thU ti«Kiii ne tUlnk it hntMr to nvoid the tern 
" Mi*I;tical " dtogother. 
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neces'tary consequence to a contradiction, but not what ia 
itself self-contradiotory. 

Here we bring to a close our treatment of causation. 
We ne«-d hardly say, that there are many qiiestione con- 
cerning it on whieh we have not touched. In particular, 
■we may mention Mr. Martinean's theory— a theory hardly 
differing from what ia called " occasionaliam " — that no 
Bohstance can be a cause, even a secondary one, unless it 
possess inteUigence. We feel great respect and gratitude 
to Mr. Martineau, for his very valuable labours in the cause 
of true philosophy ; but on this particular tenet we are 
obliged to dissent from him with much confidence. At the 
same time, we shall not enter into controversy on the 
subject, because our purpose only requires as to deal with 
those truths which are necessary for the argumentative 
establishment of Theism. 

In the nest essay of our series we hope to conclude 
what we have to say on freewill. Since we last wrote on 
that theme, Dr. Bain has brought out the third edition of 
his volume on " The Emotions and the Will," in which he 
has inserted (pp. 498-500) a few pages of reply to our 
former essay. Our first business, then, will be to re- 
capitulate the arguments which we adduced against deter- 
minism, with special reference to Dr. Bain's objections. 
Secondly, we hope, by help of the causation doctrine, to 
estabUsh as certain that every human adult is to himself 
a self-determining cause of volition. Lastly, we have to 
answer two particular objections — one of them extremely 
momentous — which we named in our essay on Mr. Mill's 
" Denial of Freewill." 



IX. 

FREEWILL. 

Beplt to a Reply op Dr. Bain's. 

The plan according to which we have hitherto laid out 
our essaysy and which we hope to continue, was set 
forth, we trust, with sufficient clearness in our essay 
on Causation. Our argument led us in due course to 
the very fundamental and critical question of Freewill. 
Our reasoning on that subject, we consider, was such as 
will hold its own against all gainsayers; but the two 
opponents whom we encountered as specially representing 
the hostile camp, were Mr. Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain. 
Mr. Mill's death had at that time already occurred ; but 
Dr. Bain, in the third edition of his great work on '' Tho 
Emotions and Will," referred to our essay on Mr. Mill's 
denial of freewill, and professed to refute it. His remarks 
— expressed, we are bound to say, with most abundant 
courtesy — seem to us so very insufficiently considered that, 
had they come from an ordinary writer, we should not have 
thought it worth while to notice them. But Dr. Bain is 
justly recognized as one of the two living thinkers — Mr. 
Herbert Spencer being the other — who stand at the head of 
the English psychological (as distinct from physiological) 
movement towards antitheism. Then, his volume itself, 
on the " Emotions and the Will," is one, we think, of very 
conspicuous ability; one which shows in various places 
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great power of paychological analysis ; and one which 
throws much light on some hitherto ohacure corners of the 
human mind. Moreover, he was the one living person 
with whom we were in direct and immediate conflict. We 
have really, therefore, a right to deal with him as with 
a representative man, and to take credit on our own aide 
for whatever weakness may be foimd in his reasoning. At 
last he has, of course, fall liberty to " amend his plea : '" 
and if he is disposed hereafter to make a greater approach 
towards putting forth his full strength on the point at 
issue, we promise him we shall encounter him with greater 
readiness and gratification than we do at present. 

If the reader wishes thoroughly to apprehend the 
reasoning we put forth in our former essays on thia subject, 
we fear we cannot dispense him from the necessity of reading 
our two articles. Even supposing him, however, to have 
done BO, a brief summary of our essential and fundamental 
argument will fis its salient points more definitely in his 
mind. Such a summary also may be useful, as eshibiting 
the general lie of the controversy even to those who may 
not care to go thoroughly into the matter. But, most of 
all, such a summary is indispensable if Dr. Bain's various 
replies are to be placed in a clear light. 

We did not profess to treat the Kholc doctrine of Free- 
will. W^e considered it exclusively on its psychological 
Bide, reserving all metaphysical questions for later con- 
eideration. Mr. Mill and Dr. Bain maintain, "as a truth 
of eTperience," "that volitions follow determinate moral 
antecedents with the same uniformity and the same 
certainty as physical effects follow their physical causes." 
This, in fact, ie the doctrine called by its upholders the 
"Deterministic." We joined issue on their own ground of 
experience, and alleged that experience testifies the precise 
contradictory of their thesis. As Dr. Bain calls liis doctrine 
"Determinism," we called our contradictory one by the 
VOL. L z 
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name of " Indetennmism." The full doctrine of Freewill 
iDcIudes, indeed, the doctrine of IndeterminiBm ; hut it 
includeB also a certain doctrine on the cauaation of human 
acts. This latter is a metaphysical question, and must be 
argued — as, indeed, we argue it in the second part of oar 
present essay — on metaphyBieal grounds. Here we hav* 
no concern with it, except to mention that it is external 
to the controversy of our previous essays. We began by 
drawing out with much care a full statement of Dr. Bain's 
theory, as we apprehend it. Dr. Bain implies that he is 
satisfied with the acciuracj of our analysis ; for he sayi 
(p. 498) that " the avguments for and against Freewill 
are clearly summarized " in our essay. We further pointed 
out, that there are two different cases which need to ba 
separately considered. There are cases in which for, 
a while the will's spontaneous impulse exhibits muob 
TacillatioD and, as one may say, vibration. But wa 
added that " in the enormous majority of instances thers' 
is no vacillation or vibration at all in this spontaneoaa 
impulse ; that on the contrary, in these instances, there ia 
one definite and decisive resultant " of the various attrao- 
tlons which at any given moment act on the mind. Wa 
think that our own doctrine of Indeterminism is establi^ed 
by experience with no less conclusiveness in the former 
than in the latter class of cases. Still, it is the latter clasfl 
of cases which place those mental facts on which we relj 
in more intense and irresistible light ; and to this class of 
cases, therefore, we mainly appealed. 

In the great majority of those moments, therefore, whioh 
together make up my waking life, my will is so promptly 
determined by the combined effect of the various attractions 
which solicit it, that its preponderating spontaneous impulse 
is definite and decisive. So far Dr. Bain and ourselves are 
in entire mutual agreement. Supposing, then. Dr. Bain 
oould show that men never retUt this preponderating 
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apontaneons impulse, we should not have a word further 
to say in our defence. Our contention against him turns 
precisely, critically, vitally, on one all-important and most 
definite kind of phenomena. " What we allege to be a 
fact of indubitable esperience " — these were our wordsi— 
" is this. At Bome given moment my will's gravitalion, 
as it may 'be called, or preponderating spoutaneons impulse, 
is in some given direction ; insomuch that if I held myself 
pansively, if I let my will alone, my will would with absolute 
certainty move accordingly : but in fact I esert myaelf, 
with more or less vigour, to resist such impulse ; and then 
the action of my will is in a different, often an entirely 
opposite, direction. In other words, we would draw our 
reader's attention to the frequently occurring simultaneous 
existence of two very distinct phenomena. On the one 
hand, my will's gravitation or preponderating spontaneous 
imp'ihe is strongly in one direction; while, on the other 
hand, at the eame moment its actual Ttiovement ia quite 
divergent from this. Now, that which motives " — to use 
Dr. Bain's terminology * — " affect, is most evidently the 
will's spontaneous incUnation, impulse, gravitation. The 
Determinist, then, by saying that the will's movement is 
infallibly determined by ' motiveB)' is obliged to say that 
the will never moves in opposition to its preponderating 
spontaneous impulse. And, in fact, he does say this. All 
Determinists assume, as a matter of course, that the 
will never puts forth effort for the purpose of resisting 
its preponderating spontaneous impulse. We, on the 

■ We uiod Ihe word "matlye" in a different sense &om Dr. Bain. Wbat 
Dr. Bain o«l!» a " motive," we called an " nttmctiou." According to oar naa 
of terms, to uak what ia mj "motive" for Bomu aotinn, is to ask what ia tb>t 
end whtoh I have rcBolved to ptmue, and tat the sake of whioh I reeolve od 
lbs (leTfoniiitnM of tluit aotion. Bat if a DeUrminul oAa me what ■■ 197 
" motive" for some action, he means to atk me what is Ibo nttmction wliioh 
•llarei (and infallibly detenoioea) me lo do what I do. Bj "moliva" h« 
raeani an " attractiiiD ; " but by " motive " we mean, not a certain ottTottioB, 
or a Mrtain toUeiUUicit, but a Mrtain gnveiainB raolvt. 
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cuutrury, allege that tliero is no mental fact more^S^ 
deniable than the frequent putting forth of uucli effort.'* 
"And on this critical point," we added, "issu* 
be joined." * 

We proceeded to give instances in which, we think^l 
no fair inquirer can doubt that men do put forth thail 
anti-impulsive effort, as we called it, on which we lay sol 
much stress ; and, be it observed, if so much as any ot% 
these instances be admitted as genuine, the controversy is 
conclusively decided in our favour. It is quite clear to our 
mind, we say, that no intelligent person, who really gives 
his attention to the matter, can fairly examine these J 
instances without admitting their conclusiveness. It is not I 
all intelligent persons, however, of the phenomenistia I 
school who will really give their attention to what their 4 
opponents say. And a most kind criticism of our essay,! 
which appeared in the SpecUiUtr, impressed us with the ] 
opinion that we had failed in conveying to adverse readers, f 
with due detail and illuBtratiou, the fundamental distinction' I 
on which our whole argument tumod; the distinction] 
between " an ti -impulsive effort " on one side, and the will's I 
"preponderating spontaneous impulse " on the other. To! 
the supplying of this defect, therefore, we devoted a supple- I 
mentary essay. If our readers wish thoroughly to apprehend I 
the strength of our case, we must beg them to peruse that I 
essay. Here we can but exhibit a few specimens of the I 
instances which we snggested. And we should premise that, 1 
in order to obtain greater freedom of expression, in this I 
second essay we somewhat enlarged our terminology. In| 
what here follows — (or the sake of still further, we hope, | 
elucidating out argument — we have, in some miimportann 
respects, somewhat modified the said terminology ; but t: 

■ Id quoting oar fonxter CHUja, we oociuionBUj atke nmo entlraljr 
B^mitntKiiUiit oliBDga of •iptUMdoDi in ordur to ubtiuD, wo liope, nainvwiuit 
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one can even cursorily peruse our aecond essay on the 
subject, -without understanding us to mean exactly what we 
fihall now proceed to express. The chief term which we first 
introduced in that essay, was the term "desire." If my 
■will's preponderating spontaneous impolse be directed to the 
attainment of some given result, I may be said to have a 
" preponderating desire," or simply " tke. desire," of that 
result. Or, again, the said preponderating spontaneoua 
impulse may be called my " strongest " present impulse, or 
my " strongest " present desire. Very frequently, of course, 
there exists what may be called a " desire," but one which 
is not the "strongest," the "preponderating," present 
desire. For example : A is called very early on the Ist o£ 
September, and feels a real "desire" to sleep off again; 
nevertheless, his wish to be early among the partridges is a 
stronger, more influential, more keenly-felt, more stimu- 
lating desire. His " strongest present desire," therefore, 
hia " strongest present impulse," his " preponderating 
spontaneous impulse," is to get up at once ; which he 
accordingly does, as a matter of course. His weaker desire 
is to stay in bed, his strongest present desire to get up. 

This terminology being understood, our illustrations 
■were directed to show that over and over again men resist 
their strongest present desire. Let us revert to a preceding 
illustration. When A is called early on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, his strongest present desire is to get up, and he gets up 
as a matter of course. But B, who is no sportsman, has 
also ordered himself to be called early the same morning, 
for a very different reason. He will be busy in the middle 
of the day, and he has resolved to rise betimes, that he 
may visit a sick dependent. When he is called, by far his 
strongest present desire is to sleep off again : but he exerts 
' himself; he puts forth manly self-restraint, and forces 
' himself to rise, though it be but laboriously and against 
I the grain. A starts &om bed by a spontaneoua and 
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indeliberate impulse ; but B resolves weakly and fails, 
resolves more strongly and fails again, until be at last 
Bucceeds by a still stronger and crowning resolve in launch' 
ing himself on the sea of active life. " Surely," we added,| 
" no mental states are more unmistakably contrasted than 
the mental states of A and B respectively ; though both are 
called early and both get up. A ohei/s hia strongest present 
desire, while B resists it.' 

Parallel instances, we just now pointed out, are ex- 
tremely frequent ; and to this point we shall presently 
return. At the same time, we said in the first essay, 
" very far the most signal," the most impressive, the moBt 
arresting " instances of the doctrine we are defending, will 
be found in the devout Theist's resistance to temptation." 
We gave an illustration in our second paper. " A miUtary 
officer — possessing real piety and steadfastly purposing to 
grow therein — receives at the baud of a brother officer soma 
Btinging and, as the world would say, ' intolerable ' iuBult. 
His nature flames forth ; his preponderating spontaneous 
impulse — his strongest present desire — is to inflict Bomtt 
retaliation, which at least shall deliver him from thtt 
'reproach' of cowardice. Nevertheless, it is his firm 
resolTe, by God's grace, to comport himself Christiauly. 
His resolve contends vigorously against his strongest 
present dtsire, until the latter is brought into harmony with 
his principles." Wliat a sustained series of intense anti- 
impulsive efforts is here exhibited ! What could be wilder 

■ We do not Torget tbat & third bjrpothiiiii la pouSbte. In uiotlm mail, 
0. UwM ta»j be tbat " TOtiUation " and " ilbnilian " of the «ill'« pi» 
pandontiiig ipontuieatii impalar, which we hnie already meDtieiied. Bs I 
[ 1^ va may suppoae, a mocb Ip« keen Bportemao than A. Hie diieira sCB 
p bring in bed U aX one motnent illgbtlf the itionKer, aod hli dealre of gettU)(fl 
I lip ii allKhll; the ittongcr next moment, Suoh vacillation, indeed, id 
!■ flontiDne for no tery iuooDsiderable lime. But what ire Hwiribe to U U, tl 
I when he fa called, bis indefinitely itrongen present desire is hia dodn tt 
I tlMping off •gftin: and that be oombat* that deaira, from ■ tnoUta of 
I ^«neTo1eDe«^ by Tigoroos anti-impoUira effort No one lurely nUl doobl 
\ tfakt auch a oaie u bequsnt enough. 
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than to say that, during this protracted period, he is acting 
in accordance with liia strongest present desire, and with 
big will's preponderating spontaneous impulse ? 

Let it be distinctly observed that we rest onr case, not 
on the mere (act of an agent putting forth rffort of the will, 
however intense ; but anti-impuUu-e effort. Here, again, 
we drew our illustration from some gallant soldier. Such 
a man " will very often put forth intense effort ; brave 
appalling perils ; confront the risk of an agonizing death. 
But to what end is this effort directed ? He puts it forth in 
order that he may act in full accordance with his preponde- 
rating spontaneous impulse ; in order that he may achieve 
what is his strongest present desire ; in order that he may 
defend his coimtry, overcome hia country's foe, obtain fame 
and distinction, gratify his military ardour, etc." Such 
efforts as these — efforts directed to the gratification of a 
man's strongest present desire — we called " congenial " 
efforts ; and undoubtedly the fact of such efforts being 
frequently put forth affords no argument whatever against 
Determinism. These efforts may be not less intense — they 
may, if you will, be iudeffnitely more intense than those 
■which we commemorated in the preceding case. The 
two classes of effort mutually differ, not in degree but in 
kind. Ab regards our present argument, their difference 
is fundamental : that difference being, that " congenial " 
efforts are in accordance with the agent's strongest present 
desire, whereas " anti-impulsive " efforts are in opposition 
to it. And we may be permitted, perhaps, to point the 
contrast more emphatically, by introducing what may in 
some eense be called a theological consideration ; though 
in truth the fact to which we refer is an observed fact of 
expdrience, like any other. What soldier, then, could be 
found who would bear insult, contumely, and contempt 
with perfect patience, unless he were supported by eai-uest 
and unfaltering prater ! But ceitaiuly with a very laige 
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number there is no need of earnest and nnfaUering pH 
in order to heroic action in the field. There have been noi9 
BO very few warriors of truly amazing intrepidity, who have^ 
not exactly been men of prayer. So essentially different in 
kind are the two classes of effort. 

There is a very familiar use of language which will 
throw still further hght on the point before us. What wo 
have called " an ti -impulsive " effort, is continually spoken 
of in unscientific language as "self-control," or "self- j 
reetraint," Take the pious soldier who receives a stinging'a 
insult and hears it patiently : what is most remarkable in I 
his conduct is his "self-restraint." But no one would 1 
commemorate the " self-restraint " of one who should be so I 
carried away, breathlessly as it were, by mihtary ardour, by I 
desire of victory, by zeal for his country's cause, by i 
certain savage aggressiveness, which is partly natural and I 
partly due to past habit — who should be so carried away, I 
we repeat, by these and similar impulses, that, under their J 
influence, he faces appalling danger without so much as a | 
moment's deliberation or reflection. 

In our supplementary essay, we thus summed up oar I 
argument. "The whole Deterministic controversy," we said, 1 
" turns on this one question : Do I, or do I not, at variona I 
times esexcise self-restraint ? Do I, or do I not, at varioot I 
times act in resistance to my strongest present desire ? " 
For consider. " What can ' motives,' " in Dr. Bain's sense I 
of that term, "or 'circumstances,' or 'temperament,' or J 
' habit,' or ' custom,' imaginably do for me at this moment, I 
except to effect that my tUnire shall be this rather than \ 
that ? How can they imaginably influence my action i 
those cases, where my action is contrary to my strongest I 
present desire ? If, then, there are such cases — if it be I 
true that I often, or indeed ever, act in opposition to what I 
at this moment is my strongest desire — then it demonstra- \ 
tively iollows that my will at such times acta for itself; J 
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independently of 'pleasure,' or 'pain,' or 'cireumBtanceB,' 
or ' motives,' or ' habits,' or anything else." 

The question ia flimply and precisely tliia : "Do men 
ever resist their strongest present desire ? Is there such a 
thing among men as ' self-restraint ' ? " " Let any one 
rightly understand," we concluded, " what it is which 
Mr, Mill and Dr. Bain affirm ; and let him then proceed to 
look at the moat obvious and every-day facta of life ; — 
he will be able to discern with the clearest insight that 
their pretentious theory is a mere sham and delusion." 
Never was a more egregious imposture palmed on the world 
imder the name of science and philoaopby. 

There is another matter, subordinate of course in im- 
portance to the vital issue we have been considering, but 
yet in its consequences of very considerable moment. We 
have said incidentally that the cases are very frequent, even 
with the most ordinary men, in which they put forth, 
however languidly and feebly, some little amount of self- 
restraint and aelf-control. There is honour among thieves. 
Even 'a member of the criminal classes brings himself 
again and again to resist his strongest present desire, in 
order to a deliberate provision for his own safety. So 
much is surely plain on the surface of facts. And the very 
same circumstance — the great frequency of anti-impulsive 
effort — ia moreover made most manifest, by that conviction 
of their own moral liberty, which so intimately possesses 
the minds of all men in the whole world, except only that 
infinitesimal portion of mankind, the Deterministic philo- 
Bophera. We appealed to this in our first essay. "Con- 
sidering." we said, " how very few can look upon their 
habitual conduct with satisfaction if they choose to measure 
it even by their own standard of right, emphatic stress 
may justly be laid on the universal conviction, that there i» 
Buch a thing as sin and guilt. There could be no sin or 
guilt, if every one's conduct were inevitably determined by 
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circumBtances ; and what a balm, tlierefore, to wounded 
consciences ia offered by the Detemunistic theory ! Yet bo 
strong and ineradicable in the masB of men is their con- 
viction of posaessing a real power against temptation, thai 
they never attempt to purchase peace of mind by disclaim' 
iiuj that power." But how could it possibly happen that 
this conviction is so profoundly rooted in their mind — that 
it bears so strong a prima facie appearance of being an 
innate and indestructible instinct — were there not in each 
man's life a very frequent experience, on which that con- 
viction is based ? 

The remainder of our first essay was mainly occupied 
in considering the variouB objections to our thesis which 
Determiuists have adduced. There will, of course, be no 
reason for here reconsidering those objections, except so 
far as Dr. Bain has reproduced them. Without further 
preamble, therefore, we proceed to his reply. 

The absolutely bewildering circumBtance in that reply 
is that Dr. Bain does not once throughout refer to that ons 
central and fundamental argument, on which we avowedly 
based our whole case. No doubt, he is unaware of oar 
BUpplementary essay ; but what eon have been more ex- 
press and emphatic than our statement In the original one t 
As 800U as ever we had concluded our exposition of the 
Deterministic reasoning, we added, that " the whole argu- 
ment, in our view, should he made to turn on one most 
simple and intelligible issue." And we then proceeded to 
set forth that issue in the plainest possible terms. Dr. Bain 
complains (p. 498) that " we throw on him the burden of" 
disproving Indeterminiam ; whereas we assumed the wbol* 
burden of proof ourselves, assailing Determinism unequi- 
vocally and emphatically. Dr. Bain has resolutely ignored 
our argument, and then complains of our not having 
nddnced one. We cannot at all conjecture the cause of this 
singular omission. 
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Dr. Bain begine what he does say by a courteous remark 
that in our eaaaj " some uew aspects " of the Freewill 
question "'have been opened up." "Wo eaiinot, however, 
accept this compliment in anything like its full extent, 
because so much of our argument was built on Mr. Lloyd's 
pamphlet, which Dr. Bain has evidently never seen." 

Dr. Bain's first adverse criticism is this : — 



The writer too much identifiee DeteiminrBm with the 
utilitarian theory of morals, or. indeed, with pure BelfiBbnesa ; 
for he regards Freewill as the only known counterpoise to 
selfish actions. Kow, it is true that in illustrating the operation 
of motivea, the opponents of Freewill describe these uBually as 
"pleHSuree" or "pains;" being a convenient summary and 
representation of all possible motivea. But they do not, there- 
fore, maintain that all conduct is necessarily Belf-eoeking. 
Many an ti- libertarians assert in the strongest manner the 
existence of purely disinterested impulses. Bat the quoting of 
these disinterested motives — for example, pity and heroic self- 
devotion— would not alter one whit the state of the argument. 
As motives, these have a ]jower to urge the will, and, when 
present alone, they determine it; in the case of a conflict, one 
side will succeed, which is thereby shown to be the stronger, 
and wonld prove so again should the situation be repeated 
(p. 498). 

We reply, in the first place, that, bad we said what 
Dr. Bain supposes, we should have been entirely justified, 
by his and Mr. Mill's language, in ascribing to them the 
doctrine which he here disavows. All Determinists, we 
need not say, hold as their first principle that the will is 
infallibly determined by what they call the " strongest 
motive ; " and it will be seen in the above paragraph how 
simply Dr. Bain takes this proposition for granted. Now, 
let the two following statements be observed which we ei- 
tracted from Mr. Mill and Dr. Bain respectively in our 
first paper. Mr. Mill says (the italics are ours) -.— 

■ "The Fteedum of tbe Will •tstail a&wb." By K M. Llojil. Loug- 
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Those who Bay that the -will follows the strongest i 
do not mean the motire which is strongest in relation to the 
will, or, in other words, that the will follows what it duea 
follow. They mean the motive which is strongest t'n relation to 
pain and pleaeitre : eince a motive, being a deeire or aversion, is 
proportional to the phaianinet* as conceived by us of the thing 
desired, or ihe pain/ulneai of the thing shunned. 

Still more pointedly Dr. Bain : — 

It is only an identical proposition to affirm that the greatest 
of two pleasures, or what appears such, sways the resulting 
action ; for it is the resulting action alone that determines 
which is the greater. 

We quoted, of coarse, from Dr. Bain's second edition, 
which waa then the most recent. Mr. H. W. Lucas men- 
tions iu one of his papers — we have not eared to verify the 
statement — that in Dr. Bain's third edition this sentence ia 
not to he found. It is curions that, in this third edition, 
he should complain of us for misunderstanding him ; while, 
at the some time, without making any avowal of the fact, 
lio withdraws the very sentence which we had quoted as 
authenticating our view of his doctrine. 

We should add that wo were as far as possible from 
ascribing to Dr. Bain the doctrine we have just named, in 
the cruder and more obvious sense which many of his 
expressions would bear. On the contrary, every one who 
rt'ads our first essay carefully, will see what very great 
pains we took to interweave his various dicta — which are 
not very easily susceptible of mutual reconcilement — into 
one consistent theory. 

But now we reply, secondly, that no words could possibly 
he more express than those we used in disclaiming by 
anticipation the precise view which Dr. Bain ascribes to 
us. He thinks we hold Determinists, as such, responsible 
for the thesis that tlie will is never influenced by " dis- 
interested motives ; " or, in other words, that the mind is , 
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never attracted towards action, except by the thought of 
personal enjoyment, positive or negative, iD one or other 
shape. Now, no doubt, we held Dr. Bain himself teBpousihlQ 
for this thesis, for the simple reason that, ae has been seen, 
he distinctly expressed it. But we went out of our way to 
explain, with most unmistakable clearnesB, that our argu- 
ment against Determinism was not in the elighteat degree 
affected by the cross controversy which Dr. Bain now raises. 
As the matter is of much importance, we will inflict on our 
readers a repetition of our whole passage. 



As it is very important to avoid all possibility of cavil, it 
will be perhaps better to add one further oxplaQation of tho 
exact point at isene. Mr. Miil and Dr. Baiu hold, that in each 
case the spontaueous impulse or inclination of the will ir 
determined bj the balance of immediate pleaiure ; and, taking into 
account tbo various esplanationB they give of their Btatement, 
we are bo far entirely in aeoord with them. But our own 
essential argument would not be affected in the slightest 
degree, if this theory of theirs were disproved. And it is 
worth while, at the risk of being thought tedious, to make this 
clear. 

The essence of Determinism is the doctrine that, at any 
given moment, the will's movement is infallibly and inevitably 
determined by circumstances (I) internal, and (2) external : I.e. 
(1) by the intrinsic comititutioii and diepositioQ of the will, 
and (2) by the external influences which aut on it. Now, no 
one doubts that in every man, during far the larger portion of 
his waking life, there exists what we have called a definite and 
decisive spontaneous impnlao of his will. And IDeterminists 
allege that circumstances, internal and external, determine the 
will's actual movement, precieelif 6y determining its sponlaneou* 
impulse. It is the very essence of Determinism therefore to 
allege that the will's actual movement is never divergent from 
its spontaneous impulse. 

But it is a different question altogether, and one entirely 
irrelevant to the Deterministio controversy, to inquire tchat 
is exactly the fixed relation which exists between circumstances 
on the one hand, and the will's spontaneous impulse on the 
other, Mr. Mill and Dr. Bain adopt on this question the 
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balancs-of-pleasnre theory; and here we agree with tbem. 
But quite imaginably philosophers might anBe (though -we 
think this yery improbahle) who should adduce strong argu- 
ments for some different theory on the sabject. Now this, aa 
our readers will see, is a cross controversy altogether, and in no 
way affects the issne between Determinism and its assailantB. 
We have ourselves aesumed, throughout our essay, the halanoe- 
of-pleneure theory as confessedly and indisputably true ; because 
(I) we account it the true one, and because (2) it is held by all 
the Determiniats we ever heard of; but nothing would be easier 
than to mould oar argument according to any different theory 
which might be established. The question between Deter* 
miniats and ourselves is not at all how the will's spontaneons 
impulse is formed, but esolustvely whether it is ever rentted. 
Determinists as such say that it is never resisted, and Indeter- 
minists as such maintain the contrary. 

Dr. Bain'B second adverse criticism is the following : — 

Eemarking npou the assertion of the Determinists that the 
number and complexity of the motive forces nre the only 
obstacles to our foreseeing the course of any one's voluntary 
decisions — the writer throws upon us the burden of shoeing 
that any uncertainty or precariousness of prediction is due to 
this, and not to the Freedom of men's Will. We reply that 
this burden, on every principle of evidence, lies upon him. 
The rule of Nature is uniformity ; this is to be accepted in all 
doubtful cases, until an exception is made good (p. 4^8). 

Here is the paragraph to which we have already referred 
as containing Dr. Bain's complaint, that we have thrown 
on DetermiuistB the burden of proof. But, if our readers 
will refer to that passage of ours on which Dr. Bain 
comments, they will see that the eaid passage is no part 
whatever of our direct or^vment ; they will see that it 
occurs among our aimcert to objections. We had already 
given grounds^ — such as we have exhibited in the earlier 
part of our present essay — for holding that the contra- 
dictory of DeterminiBm is among the most certain, cay, 
the most obvious, of psychological facts. In our appeal to 
these facts wo threw no burden of proof whatever on Dr. 
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any other DelerminiBt. Nothing could be more 
aggressive than our whole line of argument ; nor, we may 
add, did we rest any part of that argument on the ex- 
perienced impossibility of predicting human acts. Having 
established, as we consider, our doctrine, we proceeded tn 
encounter the various objections against it which Deter- 
minists have alleged. Among these objections is one 
founded on "the number and complesity" of those attrac- 
tions which at any given moment solicit the will. Dr. Bain 
entirely admits that there is great " uncertainty and pre- 
cariouanesfl" in any attempt to predict future human 
actions. We ascribe this fact, in a considerable degree, to 
Freewill ; he ascribes it exclusively to that " number and 
complexity " of attractions which we just now mentioned. 
On this allegation of his we commented as follows : — " No- 
where," we said, " has any Determinist whatever attempted 
to show that this uncertainty and precariousnesa of pro- 
diction is due exclusively to the number and complexity of 
attractions ; that it is not largely due to the Freedom of 
men's Will. Yet, nntil they have shown this, they have 
shown nothing worth so much as a pin's head towards 
the establishment of their theorj'." Our own argument, 
as we just now mentioned, was entirely independent of 
this particular question. Still, if {per impotsibile) Deter- 
minists had been able to show that human conduct is 
capable of being predicted with certainty in the abstract.* 
— they would have adduced an argument as irrefragable on 
their side as ours is on our side ; and the net result would 
have been a contradiction in terms. We pointed out, there- 
fore, that not only Determinists have not shown this, but 
that they have not even attempted to show it. These 
thinkers — bo intolerant of a priori theories, bo earnest 

• By the phrase " capable of being predicled in Win aJittrant," we n>e«a 
" capable tn iUdf of being predicted : cnpable nf being predicte't, llierefurr'. 
by a perBOD of luperhnniaD and adequate intelUgoiiee. who should thoroughl.T 
penetrate the soleoedent h«t&" 
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in upholding an exclusive appeal to eiperienoe, — il 
this particular allegation of theirs have not bo much t 
alt'fmpted any appeal to experience. They base thai 
concluBions entirely on a priori theories ; nay, on a j 
theories of what we must really call the very flimsiee 
character. 

This most strange circumstance, we say, is exhibited on 
the very surface by that paragraph of Dr. Bain's which we 
have last quoted. He does not profess to prove the uniform a 
sequence of human voluntary acts by any observation i 
Buch acts. His belief in the uniform sequence of tbOM 
acts is based on considerations which he cannot bimsc 
pretend to be anything stronger than conjectures, i 
less probable, derived from analogy. Even had theM 
conjectures possessed indefinitely greater force in the wftjH 
of probability than we can for a moment admit, — wliatil 
nevertheless, could possibly be their value ? What con] 
possibly be the value of mere conjecture — probnhle conjectu: 
if you will — when opposed to certain and constant expei 
ence ? What can possibly be the value of mere probability, ' 
on one side, when weighed against absolute certainty on the 
other ? But, in real truth. Dr. Bain's conjectural inferences 
do not carry with them so much as the slightest appearanm 
of probability, unless he begins by assuminfi, on his own sidcij 
what is the one vital and fundamental point of differeoa^ 
between him and his op[H»nents. A very few words i 
make this clear. 

No doubt, it is admitted by every one that all physici 
and a large number of psychical, phenomena proce< 
ordinarily * in the way of constant and uniform sequenoi 
Therefore, argues Dr. Bain, it may be taken for grantee 
as a matter of course, unless the contrary be proved, thai 
those psychical phenomena which are called acts of ^ 

' " Otdinvilj ; " for we dmiI not hers duetm the quoEtion of mfn 
ou whluli we *|i»iik in Uio Uter portion of onr et«ay. 
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alto proceed in the way of constant and uniform sequence. 
Certainly, we consider that we haet: proved moat conclusively 
the contradictory of this. But what we are now urging is 
that — apart altogether from proof on our side — Dr. Bain's 
inference is utterly fallacious on his, unless he assume what 
is the one vital and fundamental point at issue between him 
and the opposite school. The general uniformity of Nature, 
we say, does not afford the very slightest presumption that 
all acts of the human will are included in this uniformity — 
unless it be aesained that there is no such thing in rerum 
naturd as molality in the Christian sense, nor any Moral 
Governor of the world. If there is a God \Vho rewards and 
punishes human acts, it is involved in the very notion of 
such a doctrine that human acta are free. The presump- 
tion, therefore, on which Dr. Bain relies, is, on the surface, 
palpably irrelevant, except as addressed to those who have 
already denied that there is a Moral Governor of the world. 
That an Atheist, in whatever way he veils his Atheism, 
will certainly repudiate Freewill- — this is the very last 
thing we care to dispute. In our view, he has already 
given up all which to a reasonable man makes Hfe worth 
the living ; and Freewill to him would be the most 
inexplicable of portents. 

Dr. Bain thus proceeds : — 

The writer is surprised that no one has remarked what 
he admits to be a diflfioulty in Freewill, namely, that the 
power of resisting vicious Jmpulaes is so rarely exercised. The 
truth is, in the eyes of the scientific paychologists, Freewill, 
maintained purely as an aid to virtue, ia an anomalous position, 
and not capable of being argued on the ordinary grounds of 
mental doctrines. If oar consciousness seem§ to show sometliing 
diatuict from the nniform sequence of motive and act, it shows 
that equally for all sorts of conduct ; the restriction to virtuous 
conduct is purely arbitrary, and, as already said, ii not » 
psychological but a theological assumption (pp. 498, 499). 

There is one clause in this paragraph which we desire 
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to note, aB*tbe only one wliich iudicates any perception 
whatever on Dr. Bain's part of what our line of Etrgument 
bad been. In this clause, and in this alone, be exhibits 
some vague kmd of surmise, that we had appealed to 
" conBciousnesa " as "showing in human action something 
distinct from the uniform sequence of motive and act." 
Why did he not extend bis investigation further, and at 
least learn what were thoee particular /icfj; of conscionsnesB 
on which we relied ? 

Otherwise there is a certain difficulty in dealing with 
the paragraph before us, because it appears to confuse two 
totally distinct passages of ours. However, our obvioua 
course will be to cite and defend the two in succession. In 
our first essaj- on the subject we thus wrote : — 

We seed hardly say that, in our view, devout Theista are 
immeuBurably the most virtuous cIbbb of bnmsQ beings. Con- 
sequently, in our view, devout Theists wilt, with abaoluto 
certainty, immeaBurably exceed other men in their aoti- 
impuleive eSbrte ; for the ainiple reason that they immeaBurably 
exceed other men in the vigilant oare with which they adjust 
their volitions with a standard which they consider eupremaly 
authoritative. 

And we thus supplemented the above : — 

Nor has the detcrminist any right to ignore such facto, 1 
because he himself may believe that no (lod is cognizable, and 1 
that devout Thtiam is a superstition. If it be unmistakably 
proved that those who hold and act on a certain belief (however 
ttnlrvt he may consider that belief) do put forth great, or indeed 
any, an ti- impulsive efibrt, he is bound in reason to abandon hu 
theory. 

If Dr. Bain is referring to these passages, he entirely 
mieunderatands us when be says that we "maintain Free> 
will purely as an aid to virtue," We hold most strongly 
that those who follow without resistance their will's spon- 
tanouus impulse ate no wliit less free in their act than 
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those ■who resist it.* We did not say that devout Theista 
" immeaBurably exceed other men " in the number of their 
free acts, but iu the frequency, or at least in the intensity, 
of " their anti-impuUive ejforlg." We were occupied in 
showing how undeniable a mental phenomenon it is, that 
men do from time to time resist their preponderating 
spontaneous impulse. *' Even the mass of men who live 
mainly " or entirely " for this world, by no means " rarely, 
nay, with considerable frequency, " do oppose themselves 
to the spontaneous impulse of their will." But devout 
Theists put forth immeasurably stronger and more sustained 
anti-impuleive effort than any other class ; and it is by 
studying, therefore, the phenomena of their Interior lives, 
that by far the most strikmg and emphatic proof of our 
thesis will be obtained. 

If Dr. Bain asks whij it is that Theists so very much 
exceed other men in the intensity and persistency of anti- 
impulsive effort, we gave a moat intelligible reason. It is 
because " they immeasurably exceed other men in the 
vigilant care with which they adjust their voHtions by a 
standard which they regard as supremely authoritative." 
Mr. H. W. Lucas, in the course of three very able articles 
on Freewill contributed to the Month (February, April, 
June, 1878) — articles in which he frequently refers to our 
own with much kindness of expression — thus develops our 
statement : — 

Christian asceticism teaohea a man to value the ioward in- 
tentiuD rather than the external deed. It teachea him to " watch 
bis heart," to observe his thoaghts, and to direct them as often 
ae pussible by positive acts to God, the end of his whole being. 
It brings proiuineutly before hia mind the practice of self- 

* We Buid in ibe esa&j quoted in the text that it irill " in nuious wnj* 
be more convement," when eogogod io unaoeriDg mere objinliong, to oonaidur 
tba»e objections ai broogtit, Dot meiclj ogaiait lnde(ermiiiiBm,butiigaiuit the 
full doirtrine of Freewill. "Nor," we addnli "U lui-h a pr>K«diiru iti unf 
*ay unfair to onr opponents, but tbc very contmr; : for it does but ofleT tbcm 
■ larger target to (hoot at" 
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control as a most importaut exercise of tbu interior life. In 
Bhorl, it is hardl; necessar; to insist that the habit of " recol- 
lection " necessarily tends to multiply the daily number of . . . 
choiceful acts. Take, on the other hand, the case of a man who 
has DO belief in the supernatural. He, too, often resists the 
greatest present impulse, either for the sake of others or with 
a view to his own greater advantage in the future. But he 
does not value the practice of self-conlrol as a constant means 
of meriting in the aight of an All-seeing Dispenser of reward 
and retribution. The self-ooutrol which he does exercise tends 
to become habitual — in other words, tends to embody itself in a 
new set of impulses ; and his wish must be so to eetablisb 
prudential and benevolent impulMPs in the mind, that fore- 
sight and benevolence may be frictionless : and tliore is no 
tendency to any higher kind of effort. Whereas, for the 
Christian asoetio, there are simply no limits to the process of 
Bolf-perfection, He, too, endeavours to establish and cultivate 
virtuous impulses ; but each set of such impulHes once established 
becomes for him a platform from which to mount upwards to 
higher exercifies of self-oontrol. 

According to our own humble view, then, all men — 
good, middling, and bad alike — are equally free. But good 
men exercise tbeir freedom very largely in resisting theift 
preponderating spoDtaneoue impulse ; whereas it is charu 
teristic of bad men, aa such, that they so largely eierciat 
their liberty in abstaining from that resistance to spoQi 
taoeous impulse, which nevertheleBs ia fully in their powei 

But we are disposed to think that there is anotbfl) 
psychological doctrine altogether entirely distinct froai 
Indeter minis m, which Dr. Bain has greatly in his mindj 
when he makes the comment we have just quoted. It j 
a fundamental principle of Cathohc theology and pliilosop] 
that no one acts wickedly for wickedness' sake {jtropt^ 
malitiam). Thus, it happens that the philosophies of got 
and of evil acta proceed respectively on a mutual 
different basis. lie who is to act virtuously must in son 
sense pursue virtue.* But the converse by i 

• Bo Di. Uivart . " Fof lUi act hi be good, it unit be reall? diicotod | 
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holds, that he who acts wickedly is in any senae pursuing 
wickedness ; for hia wickedness precisely consists in his 
inordinate and, so to speak, unprincipled pursuit of plensurr. 
In a later part of our series we hope to set forth this great 
verity, with its psychological proof, as clearly aud as fully 
ae we can. Here we are only concerned with it incidentally, 
as throwing possible light upon the origin of I>r. Bain's 
mistake. Libertarians apeak of Freewill as exercised in 
the direction of pursuing virtue, and again as exercised in 
the direction of pursuing pleasure, hut never as exercised 
in the direction of pursuing wickedness. Moreover, they 
hold that gdf-restraininif exercise of Freewill, or what we 
have called anti-impulsive effort, is with quite immeasurably 
greater frequency pot forth in the direction of virtue than 
of pleasure ; because pleasure, of course, has only too great 
attractiveness of its own. Dr. Bain may have observed 
these statements, and inferred from them that Libertarians 
" maintain Freewill purely as an aid to virtue." But such 
a statement, as we have pointed out, implies a complete 
misapprehension of the doctrine we advocate. 

Lastly, we must entirely deny Dr. Bain's allegation, 
that what we affirm is in £iny kind of way a "theological 
assumption." Doubtless, in arguing on philosophical 
ground against philosophers, we should be guilty of an 
intolerable sophism if we based our argument in any 
degree upon any theological doctrine — i.e. on any doctrine 
which we do not claim to know otherwise than through 
Revelation. But not only we made no appeal to any such 
doctrine, we made no appeal even to Theism : which it 
would of course, indeed, have been grossly paralogistic to 
do, since we are maintaining Freewill as a premiss towards 
the esUthlishmeni of Theism. We thought we had made all 

tbe doer to a good end, either aotuully or virtunlly. Tlic iden of good, 
which he boa In the past upprebended, miut be iDflueDcing the oimi at tlie 
time, whether be [tdverta to it or not ; othemiae the aotjon is not mricitl." 
(," Leaning from NatQre," p. I IS.) 
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this qaite clear in a passage which we just now quoted. 
The DetenuiniBt's theory is, that no man resists bis 
strongest present impulse ; and his theory, therefore, ia 
conclusively and finally refuted if it be shown that any one 
man— and much more if it be shown that a large class of 
men — do often resist their strongest present impulse. The 
refutation of Determinism would be none the less irre- 
fragable, though these resisters of their strongest present 
impulse were the most ignorant, the most superstitioas, 
the most degraded of mankind. The appeal is made, not 
to any religious doctrine whatever, but to an observed 
psychical fact. 

So much on the particular passage above quoted from 
our essay. But there is another entirely distinct passa^, 
in quite a different part of that essay, to which, we buujy. 
Dr. Bam may partially refer. Here it is ; — 

One objection remains of a far more serbns chnraotar, 
though it haa not been adduced either by Mr. Mill or Dr. Sam, 
or, BO far as we know, by any othw writer of their school. " If 
all men," it may be askeil, " poeeeae eo real a power of resistiiiK 
their wiU'e apontaneous impulse, how does it happen that thi# 
power is by comparifion so inconsiderably exercised ?" Against 
Catholics in pariiualar as ad furminei the same difQculty m&y bo 
atjll more urgently pressed, " You hold that Cittbolios at least 
have full moral power, not only to avoid mortal sin, but to 
make the pleasing God the one predoniinaot end of their lUei, 
Yet how few and far between are those of whom you will 
even allege that they do this — how amazingly few on the 
supposition that all have the needful power ! " The difficol^ 
here sketched demands the moat eameiit attention ; but ita 
treatment would carry us into a line of thought entirely 
different in kind from what has occupied us in our preaeat 
essay. We will therefore differ its dihcussiou to a fate 
opportunity, content with having shown, by our mention of i 
how very far we are from ignoring it or wishing to poas it C 

The reason for OTa lia^'ing introduced, in some senst 
prematurely, these considerations, may be briefly sta 




The ultimate pnrpofle of our seriee, as we have so often 
explained, ia to use these preliminary doctrines — Free- 
will, the reasonable basis of Morality, the principle of 
Causation, etc. — as so many steps towards the argumen- 
tative establishment of Theism. Now, the main considera- 
tion on which modern antitheists predominantly dwell — 
that which is both m itself immeasurably their most power- 
ful stroughold, and is f&It by them to be bo — is the existence 
upon earth of evil, in that degree and kind which experience 
testifies. In our view, we frankly avow, all other religious 
difficulties put together do not even approach in gravity to 
this difficulty, though it stood alone. The contemplation 
of the world's existent state is. as F. Newman says, "a 
vision to dizzy and appal ; and inflicts upon the mind the 
sense of a profound mystery, which is absolutely beyond 
human solution." If, then, in our treatment of Theism we 
did not place practically and emphatically before our 
readers the full character and dimensions of this difficulty, 
it would be better not to write on our theme at all. Surely 
to say this is no exaggeration, but the simplest common 
sense. For what kind of persuasiveness could the advocate 
of Theism hope to exercise, who should be felt by his 
opponents — or again, which Is even more important, by 
seriously perplexed inijuirera — not really to apprehend that 
antitheistic argument which weighs with them more than 
do all the rest put together ? We thought it, therefore, of 
gi'eat importance to show from the earliest moment how 
fully our mind is occupied, how deeply penetrated, by the 
truly tremendous facts on which antitheists lay such ■ 
prominent stress. Now, that portion of our series in which 
we catch, as it were, the first glimpse of this bewildering 
eitigma is the discussion of Freewill ; and we would not, 
therefore, allow that discnssion to pass without showing that 
we carefully bore the difiiculty in mind with a view to its 
future examination. It is not, of course, uutil we shall 
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have Bet forth the absolutely impregnable basis on whicl 
Theism reposes that the opportune moment will bave 
arrived for directly and, we hope, unflinchingly confronting 
the whole <liffieulty. 

For the moment, however, we have nothing to do with 
this difficulty, except so far as it may be accounted a refa- 
tation of the Freewill doctrine ; and, considered ia thla 
narrow point of new, it is most easily disposed of. We 
claim to have established Indetcrminism on absolul 
irrefragable psychological grounds ; and we further allej 
that the argnments to he adduced in the second part of 
present paper develop with certainty the doctrine of Inde* 
terminism into the full doctrine of Freewill. Now, the 
facts to which we draw attention in the above-quoted 
paragraph have not even the prima fade appearance of con- 
tradicting this great doctrine. The thesis which, as wa 
hold, we shall have conclusively established is that the 
human will is free to resist its preponderating spontaneous 
impulse. The fact to which Dr. Bain draws attention is, 
that this power, if it exist, is at all events exercised in % 
comparatively inconsiderable degree, at least as regards 
persistence and intensity. Well, there ts not here even the 
primd facie appearance of c(intra<iiciion. To say that 
certain power exists, is not even primd fade incompattl 
with saying that it is comparatively little exercised. Let 
take a somewhat grotesque illustration. Dr. Bain does ui 
doubt that the immense majority of adults possess 
permanent power of standing for a short time on one leg 
yet out of the million millions who possess this power, hoi 
many and how often are they in the habit of exercismg it 
The utmost which can he said is, that the fact to which 
draw attention renders the doctrine of Freewill an ' 
probable one. (Well, let us concede so much, at least 
argument's sake. Still, whereas the objection to Freewi 
cannot possibly be alleged as going beyond the sphere 
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prohabilUy, the argument in its fnfour is irreaiatibly cov- 
elusife. And probability on one aide, we need not aay, is 
simply wortbleBs against certainty on the other. 
Dr. Bain proceeds : — 

Libertarians admit tbat to strengthen a good motive by 
good education, inculcation, or other means, and obverseiy to 
weaken some vicious motive, would have the very same effect 
as the aupposed outburst of the free and uncaused will. Why 
not, therefore, be content with an assumption that is thoroughly 
cousistont with the whole of Nature's working, rather than 
admit an exceptional principle that hardly admits of intelligible 
wording? (p. 499). 

We protest at starting against Dr. Bain using the terms 
"free" and "uncaused" as synonymous; but on this we 
are to speak in the second part of our paper. 

Secondly, it is strange we should have to impress on 
Dr. Bain that what be represents all Libertarians as 
admitting is precisely what we emphatically and energetic- 
ally ili:ny. To " atreugthen a motive," using tbe word 
" motive " in Dr. Bain's sense, has an effect fimdamentally 
and moat pointedly different from that produced by an 
"outburst of Freewill." By "strengthening a good motive," 
or, as we should express it, by intensifying the influence 
of some healthy attraction, I change for the better my 
will's preponderating spontaneous impulse; but an "out- 
burst" of freedom is characteristically manifested by 
reaigtance to Bucb impulse. 

Thirdly, Dr. Bain aeks why we should not be "content " 
with his "assumption." He speaku as though the con- 
troversy between him and us were of no very serious and 
vital matter ; whereas the ultimate question is nothing less 
than this, whether there be or be not a Moral Governor of 
the world. We should have thought antitbeiata were at 
one with Theists in distinctly recognizing that what is as 
issue between the two parties is about the most momentout 
and awful alternative which can agitate the luimau mind. 
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Dr. Bain continues : — 

The writer in the Duhlia Review allowe that "in proportion 
as men have passed through the earlier part of their probation, 
and established firm LahitH of virtue, in that proportion their 
resietance to predominant temptation (but only within oertain 
limits ') may be predicted with much confidence." But if good 
habits and good training do so much, how do we know that 
they are not the sole and sufBcient cause of moral goodnesB ? 
And how can we find out where their influence ceases, aiid tha 
ioflneuce of an nnpredictabte volition begins? (p. '. 

Dr. Bain here espresses himself as though we considei 
all free acts absolutely unpredictable ; whereas, in the very 
paragraph which he (quotes from us, we were arguing that 
free acts are by no means entirely incapable of more or 
less approximate prediction. Mr. Mill bad curgued that 
human action is in greater degree predictable than it would 
l>e if man possessed Freewill. We maintained agi 
him " that no power of foreseeing man's conduct can 
alleged as known by experience, which presents even 
superficial appearance of implying any greater certainty 
and uniformity of human action than might have been 
fully anticipated from our own doctrine." As part of 
our argument for this thesis, we wrote the paBsage 
which Dr. Bain quotes. " In many cases (such was oar 
remark) even that standing refutation of Determinism, 
— a man's resistance to predominant temptation t — maj 
be predicted with much confidence. Suppose A hi 
acquired a strong habit of resistance to evil impulses, 

* Dr. Brih ilaliflsei thtse fivo worda. 

t Id our euuji od Mill's " Denial of Freewill," we expbuned what we n 
bj the pbiBse " predominant temptatLou." "A penon," we poinl«d out, "m 
be suid to be Tisited hj 'temptatioQ' wheneier lie u BoUdled bf anj at 
to forbidden pleaiure : even though tbat attraction be more tlisn oouota 
bikiuuom] b; other Jlver^nt auet, Bj laiag the tvrm 'preduuitu 
trmplation, then, we refer to a Mue In which the attrsctioni toward* II 
bMdeu pleasure prrJomiiMiU orer olher l^o-exulitlg attrattion*: ao Uiat ll 
wUI'a (iniioudeTating Bpuut«ii»>>ua iiupuhw i« Id a unful direction." 
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suppose the predommaut temptutiun whicli at any given 
moment aseaiU him be inconsiderable, the fact that he 
reBists predominant temptation at all ia a coDclusive proof 
of his freedom ; bat, nevertbelesa, if I know him intimately, 
I can predict as a matter of extreme probability that he will 
resist. Nevtrthelese my power of probable prediction does 
not extend beyond certain limita." Let the predominant 
temptation be, on another occasion, indefinitely stronijer — 
I may be in the greatest doubt and anxiety as to how he 
will comport himself nnder his probation. What can be 
simpler and more intelligible than this ? 

There is one httle matter, however, here which still 
requires explanation, though Dr. Bain has not referred 
to it. In our article, we thus argued ; and we have 
quoted the passage in a previous page. " What," we 
asked, " can ' motives,' or ' circumstance,' or ' tempera- 
ment,' or 'habit,' or 'custom,' imaginably do for me, 
except to effect that my desire shall be this rather than 
that ? How can they imaginably influence my action in 
those cases where my action is contrary to my strongest 
present desire ? " Yet in the passage cited by Dr. Bain we 
have averred that habit can be of very important service, 
not only as effecting that my present strongest desire shall 
be this rather than that, but also, and even more impor- 
tantly, in facilitating my rtsigtance to my strongest present 
desire. Are not these two statements, it may be asked, 
mutually contradictory ? 

The direct answer to this objection is extremely simple. 
We placed the words "habit," "motives," and the rest 
within inverted commas, to show that we were using them 
in the sense given them by Determinists. Now, we ex- 
plained, that Dr. Bain in his whole treatment of moral 
habits — and we suppose all other Determinists do the 
same — entirely omits all reference to that most important 
factor in the formation of a moral habit, the will's repeated 
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anti-impulsive efforts. This ia, so far, to his philosophical " 
credit, as he shows entire consistency in shotting his eyes 
to that psychical fact — men's repeated resistance to their 
strong present desire — on which we have throughout laid 
such prominent stress. And we still entirely hold what we 
set forth: we hold that "habit," as described by Dr. Bain, _ 
cannot imaginably "do anything for me, except to effeofej 
that my " strongest present " desire shall be this rathei 
than that." 

It will be far mt>re satisfactory, however, if we do na 
content ourselves with this logically sufficient reply ; if n 
add a few words on the relation which exists between moralfl 
habit on the one side, and anti- impulsive effort on the other^ 
First, however, we woidd remind our readers that the faf 
itself of men resisting their strongest present desire is, t 
we have so often urged, by itself a standing demonstratioi^l 
of ludeterminism. And we would e9i>ecially insist on tha- ■ 
very obvious circumstance, that this demonstration Ib mya 
whit less irrefragable — if only the fact of resistance bal 
admitted — -whatever the degree oi faciUty with which, ia I 
any given case, the resistance may be accomplished. Thft 1 
essential doctrine of Determinism is, that men. by the very J 
constitution of their natnre, inevitably obey their strongeafcj 
present desire. This allegation is conclusively refuted by I 
one siugle/ficf of resistance ; the question of greater or lesvl 
Jadlity beuig simply irrelevant. 

These remarks being premised, we are now to consider I 
the permanent effect produced on a. man's mind, in thol 
way of habit, by a sufficient series of anti-impulsiTi 
efforts. 

It will be found, on consideration, we believe, that this J 
effect consists of two entirely different particulars. Wo J 
are not, of course, attempting to sot forth in detail the foU | 
theory of habits, but only saying so much as ia reqaired \ 
fur our immediate purpose. And we will take, by way oC J 
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illuBtration, an instance to which we have more than once 
referred : the instance of some brave soldier receiving a 
most bitter insult, and taking it patiently. In time past 
he has received many such insults, greater or less as it 
may be, and in every instance by a strong anti-impulsive 
effort (united, doubtless, with earnest prayer — but that is 
not to our present purpose) has compelled himself to behave 
Christianly under the temptation. One effect of these re- 
peated acts will have been importantly to elevate what, on 
any given occasion, is his will's preponderating spontaneous 
imptilse. There is many a little insult he now receives 
■which some years ago would have generated a spontaneous 
predominant desire of retaliation, hut which now engenders 
no such predominant desire whatever : his will's strongest 
present desire ia to forgive the offender. Let us suppose, 
however, that the insult is of a specially stinging character, 
and that his will's preponderating spontaneous impulse is 
in the evil direction. Here the second good result of his 
previous anti-impulsive efforts comes into clear view and 
into practical exercise. He finds it far easier now than he 
did ten years ago, to " conquer nature " (as ascetical writers 
say), and to resist his strongest present desire. Here, 
then, are two quite different results effected in his mind 
by his past anti-impnlsive efforts. Firstly, his will's 
spontaneous impulse on any given occasion ie much more 
in the direction of virtue than would otherwise have been 
the case ; and, secondly, his resistance to a preponderating 
spontaneous evil impulse (should such arise) is much 
readier and easier thau it would otherwise have been. 
Dr. Bain, in his theory of moral habit, sees clearly enough 
the first of these two results, but is entirely blind to the 
second. 

He next argues thus : — 

The oxiatence of such an nncertaiD power [as Freewill] is 
aa likely to discourage aa to enoourage the underHtood moanii of 
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virtuouH training ; nnleBa we suppose that the Freewill impalas 1 
IB a grant proportioned to the goodness of the preyious training 1 
(p. 499). 

It is a continually increasing surprise how it can be I 
that a thinker of Dr. Bain's great ability and generally j 
keen psychological insight, so persistently fails in catcbing;J 
even a glimpse of what hia opponents mean. What Libel 
tarian ever called "the Freewill impulse" a "urant" 
According to Libertarians, it is precisely and critically thi 
contradictory of a " grant ; " being the agent's own e 
determined choice. God grants to men, no doubt, 
power of free choice ; but it is implied in the very idea fif"! 
that power that the choice itself is uo grant from God f 
ataU. 

Next comes the argament, which Determinists are very 
fond of adducing, that belief in Freewill " is as likely to 
discourage as to encourage the understood means of virtuous 
training." We replied to tbis argument in our first essay 
on the subject. We set forth the immense value of virtuons 
training and habits ; and we dwelt on these as one principal 
cause of "the indubitable fact that very frequently tfa«J 
spontaneous impulse of a devout Tbeist's will is onsj 
of high virtue." We also drew attention to the ' 
frequent phenomenon," " that a devout man— even whei 
bis wCl's spontaneous impulse leads to a virtuous act — fl 
proceeds, nevertheless, by an effort to make bis act morft 1 
virtuous (i.e. more efficaciously directed to the virtaoaBl 
end) than otherwise it would be." The advantage, then, [ 
of virtuous training and habits is not less inestimably greats -I 
on the Libertarian than on the Deterministic bypotbei 
Who, indeed, in the whole world are more urgent thatt-l 
Catholics in upholding the nucessity of careful religiooa-l 
education ? Yet who are more uncompromising advooatefrl 
of Freewill ? 

We have now quoted textually every Byllablo in wk 
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Dr. Bain directly replies to our essay. Bnt a page follows, 
occupied with miscellaneoua denunciations of that doctrine 
which is eo dietaBtefol to him. Freewill, if it existed, 
would be a " myaterioue uncertainty that baffles all pre- 
diction " (p. 499) ; its acts would be a eeries of " caprices " 
" that no man could predict, and, therefore, no man trust 
to " (p. 500) ; it would be a power which may " forsake a 
man in some critical moment when he most wants it ; " " a 
power that comes from nothing, has no beginning, follows 
no rule, respects no known time or occasion [!], operates 
without impartiality" [! !] {Ibid.). In one word, this 
alleged Freewill is " an influence that we can take no 
account of, that we do not know how to conciliate or to 
appease ; an inscrutable fate, realizing all the worst results 
that have ever been attributed to the sternest deliverances 
of the necessitarian and the fatalist " (lUd.). It seems 
almost impossible to grapple with such wild statements as 
these. According to Dr. Bain, when I say that within a 
certain sphere I can act as I choose, this is equivalent to 
saying that, within the said sphere, I am governed by an 
" inscrutable fate " external to myself. In other words, to 
say that I have full control over my actions is to say that 
I hav& no control over them whatever. The " dehverances 
of the necessitarian and the fatalist" he admits to be 
" stem; " but to say that I am neither fated nor neces- 
sitated, he accounts still sterner. He has failed to explain, 
however, what third alternative remains. 

Perhaps it will be more satisfactory if we place the issue 
before our readers in a concrete shape. And we begin with 
a very obvious remark. The doctrine of Freewill, which 
we are to discuss, must be the doctrine of Freewill, not 
as travestied by its opponents, but as clothed in that 
particular shape in which its advocates hold it. Dr. Bain, 
we say, was bound to contemplate the doctrine, not from 
his own religious or non-religious standpoint, but from the 
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Btandpoint of thoae who are zealous for its maintenani 
But who are these ? Indubitably tbej are the thinkers wl 
consider the one fundamental verity of man's life to 
God's moral government of the world ; who hold as tl 
one true principle of human action, that good acts mei 
with divine reWEird, and evil acts with divine chaetisemenl 
Buch a man knows, let us Bay, that in a short time he 
be visited by some eerious temptation, and is full of anxiej 
as to the iaaue. Determinists tell him : '■ Whether you do 
or do not resist this temptation, is an alternative no more 
within your power than is the alternative whether to-morrow 
will be a fine day or rainy. The result depends exclusive!; 
and infallibly on circumstances, external and internal, o' 
which you have no control whatever." He replies at oi 
that if this were the true law of human action, it would 
as unjust in the Creator to punish him for evil actions 
for evil dreams. Far different is the language of Liber-* 
tarians. " The whole iseue," they tell him, " rests critically 
and in the last resort simply with yourself. Begin at onoe 
to pray God for strength ; impress carefully on yoor mil 
the motives which will avail you in your trial ; work 
this day after day ; when the decisive moment comes, pi, 
your trust in God, and put forth at the same time yoi 
own hearty elTort. Do all this, and success is absolute) 
certain. Such preparatory exercises may he somewl 
irksome, and the crowning effort itself will, no doubt, 
in some sense distasteful ; but God has given you Um 
power, as experience will at once show you, to resist j^oi 
will's preponderating impulse, and to overcome oil 
difficulties which lit' in your path. Sitrsum corda," Hei 
is au intelligible and consoling doctrine, which every moi 
agent can take and use to his unspeakable blessedneas, 
which places God's moral governance before his eyes as 
living and satisfying reality. But DeterministB. who folh 
Dr. Bain's lead, tell him that such advice would make 
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place hia trust in " caprices of his will, whicli no man can 
predict, and, therefore, no man can trust to ; " in an agency 
" which may forsake him in some critical moment when ha 
most want3 it ; " in " an influence that he can take no 
account of, nor know how to conciliate or appease ; " in 
"an inscrutable fate realizing all the worst results that 
have ever been atti'ihuted to the sternest deliverances of 
the necessitarian or the fatalist. " Surely all this is more 
like the invective of a rhetorician than the utterancea of a 
grave philosopher. 

Here, then, having rephed in detail to the whole of 
Dr. Bain's reply, we close the first pai't of our paper. 

Causation anh Feeewill. 
In our reply to Dr. Bain's objectiona we have made 
ourselves responsible, as we explained in a note, for the 
full doctrine of Freewill. But our readers will remember 
that in our positive exposition we have not advanced beyond 
the psychological doctrine of " Iiideterniiniam." Deter- 
minists allege, as an observed psychical fact, " that vohtiona 
follow determinate moral antecedents with the same uni- 
formity and the same certainty as physical effects follow 
their physical causes; " that the will's course of action ia 
infallibly and inevitably determined at every moment by 
the circumstances (1) internal, (2) external, of that moment. 
We have entirely denied this alleged psychical fact ; in 
support of that denial we have appealed to a thousand 
undeniable mental phenomena ; and by so doing have 
established, we consider, the doctrine of Indeterminism. 
This doctrine, however, is purely a negative one ; it is 
simply the doctrine that tbe doctrine of Determinism is 
false. Our next step must be, by introducing the meta- 
physical principle of Causation, to develop tiie negative 
psychological doctrine of Indeterminism into the positive 
metaphysical doctrine of Freewill. It will not be requisite 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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to elaborate our preBent argument with aDy extraordinary 
care, becaUBe all tbe essential part of our controversy with 
the DeterministB has now been brought to an end. There 
never has been, and there never will be, a philosopher who, 
on the one hand, admits the doctrine of Indetemiinism, 
and also that doctrine of Causation maintained by us in 
onr essay on that subject, who, on the other band, wotilii 
hesitate for a moment to accept tbe entire doctrine of 
Freewill. 

It will be in many ways convenient, if we here 
produce that portion of our then remarks, in our esi 
on Causation, which has a more especial bearing on the 
Freewill question. And, in particular, we must rumind 
our readers of the fundamentally different sense in which 
the word "cause" is used by Phenomenists, who are 
always Determinists, and by Intuitionists respectively. 
This distinction requires especially to be borne in mi 
when we are engaged with our present theme. D( 
minists uniformly allegp that the doctrine of Free^ 
represents certain volimtary actions as being extertuU 
the sphere of " causation ; " whereas, in the Libertarit 
view, it is precisely /jee acts which testifj- the principle 
" causation " more prominently and emphatically than 
any other mental phenomena whatever. It is rei 
astounding — this is not too strong a word — to ohi 
how uniformly Determinists forget (what it is impossi] 
they should nut know) that they use tbe word " causaiioni 
in a sense fundamentally different hrom that given it 
the opposite Bchooh 

For instance: the Phenomenist and Intnitionist 
in saying that the sun " causes " light and warmth.' 

* Wu do iiol farget tbo tlicorjr of that eictellent plilloanpher, Dr, S 
tlneaa — » tlioorj harJIr dtflbrvot from what ia culled " («ouioDmliMB "^ 
Ibat no lubalattco cbd be a true " cauac " unleM it be int^lligenL 
tli«ory, bnwi<ver, U compttratiTnly rare among iDtaUioaiHta. and it will 1 
men oonriniinit to igDure it io our text Thpre i* no Tlieiitia MndtH 
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by 80 Bpeaking, the Phenomenist only means thftt tbnt 
phenomenon ■which ir called the sun's presence ia 
"universally and unconditionally" (to use Mr. Mill's 
phrase) followed by those two other groups of phenomena, 
■which are called tlie presence of light and of warmth. He 
recognizes no kind of "influx" or "agency" in the sun, 
as regards the production of light and warmth. He recog- 
nizes no closer nexus between the sun and the sensation of 
warmth than between the first letter of the alphabet and 
the second ; or between the moment of time which we call 
" eleven o'clock" and the moment of time which we call 
" five minutes past eleven." In one word, by " causation " 
he means no more than " uniform phenomenal sequence." 
But, according to the Intuitionisfs view, as exhibited by 
us in our essay on Causation, the case is very different. 
The idea of " cause " ia as entirely distinct from that of 
"phenomenal sequence," as any one idea in the whole 
■world is distinct from any oth*r. That very notion of 
" influx " or " agency," which a Phenomenist ejidud^s from 
the idea of " cause "—is the precise notion which an 
Jntuitionist rTprrsm-* by that term. Such was oiu- state- 
ment in the essay we refer to ; and we will here quote » 
portion of what we then set forth :— 

" The idea ' cause,' " we said, " is a simple idea not 
composed of any others ; ' and, on the other hand, it 
is a purely intellectnal idea, not a copy of any thing 
experienced by the senses. Now, of course," we added, 
" there is a certain difficulty in explaining an idea of this 

we beliere, which we purport to eatsMish b; our method, which Dr. Mar- 
tioeau could doI equallj catublisb bj his. But it would be moat inoou- 
Teniently peHphraalical if we laboiited bo to conilruct our language 
throughout tw to include hU tbeory. Am) at lut, for reasnus given in our 
eu«y on CountUon, we tnuet be permitted (Iti a spirit removed moat widelj 
from any diarespect) to RCCOant that theory a mistaken on?. 

* Ve explained that by tbe word "caiue" we throaghaut meant what 
Catholic pbilosophen call " the efBcimt louae." Moreover, ve exclude tlie 
" moral eauw," wbich tbej niDalty tDclnde uuder " the eOiaieDt.'' 
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kind. Were it a copy of some sensation, we could eonl 
ourfielves with referring to such eensation. Were it a. 
compound of simpler ideas, we could explain it by reciting 
those simpler ideas. But neither of these methods being 
(by hypothesis) available, we can only suggest the occasions 
on which an inquirer may unmistakably recognize what 
IB undoubtedly a very prominent part of his ment^ 
furniture. Now, the illustration commonly given by phil( 
eophers of a ' cause ' seems to us most happily chosen 
the very one in which that idea is exhibited with especial] 
distinctness and prominence. We refer to the influx 
a man's volitions into his bodily acts. I am urgently in 
need of some article contained in a closet of which I cannot 
find the key, and accordingly I break open the closet with 
my fist. Certainly my idea of the relation which existaj 
between my volition and my blow, is most abeolutelyj 
distinct from that of universal and unconditional seqnencei 
If, on the one hand, the idea of ' cause ' is incapable 
being analyzed, on the other hand it is to the full ae ta-j 
capable of being explained away or misapprehended. Thi 
idea is as characteristic and as clamorously distinguish) 
from every other, as is that of ' sweet," or ' raelodioua,' 
' white.' Phenomenists may deny that it corresponds wii 
any objective reality ; but they cannot deny that it is 
fact conceived by the human mind, without exposing thei 
selves to the intellectual contempt of every one who 
messes the most ordinary intelligence and introBpecti< 
faculty." Then, so much being understood 
meaning of this word "cause," Intuitionists maintain thi 
this indubitably existing idea does correspond with 
■objective reality. And when, therefore, tliey say that 
Bun " causes " light and warmth, they mean, not that thi 
phenomenon which is called the sun's presence is anifoi 
and unconditionally followed by those other groups 
phenomena which are called the presence of light 
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""wamtH, but that that substaitce, which ia called the sun, 
exercises a jtower, which they call the " causal" power, of 
diffusing light and warmth. 

It JB imphed, we may add, in their whole notion of a 
"cause," that a cause must be oneor other jiwiisfanfi;. When 
they mention the influx of my vohtion iuto some blow 
which I deal forth, they would thus explain their meaning 
in detail. The blow is nothing else than a certain move- 
ment of my closed band. The cause of that movement is 
my soul ; which addresses, if we may bo speak, to my hand 
that command, which is called a "vohtion." 

It seems to us accordingly of great importance that, in 
all philosophical discussion, an Intuitionist shall abstain 
with great care from using this word " causation " in the 
sense which Phenomenists give to it. Yet what they call 
"causation" is bo extremely importnut a fact, and bo con- 
etautly requires the philosopher's notice, that some ex- 
pression for it is a kind of necessity. Accordingly we took 
the Uberty of coining a terminology for the purpose. 
Throughout what remains, therefore, of our scries, we 
shall use the word "prevenant," to express what Pheno- 
menists call a "cause;" " postvenant," to express what 
they call an "eEfect;" "prevenance," to express what 
they call "causation." 

It will be imderstood, then, at once, that what they call 
"the law of causation," and we call "the law of pre- 
venance," is simply the well-known law of unifona jihi-no- 
vmiuti sequvnce. It is no difficult matter to understand 
what is meant by that law ; and we have nowhere seen it 
more clearly set forth than in some sentences of Mr. Mill's, 
which we quoted in our essay. As we pointed out, how- 
ever, in the same essay, even in regard to the i:rigtc.nre 
of this law, there is a very important difference between 
Phenomenists and Intuitionists. The former consider it 
absolutely tmiversal; whereas Intuitionists regard it aa 
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ilKiirnilh/ bolJiug, indeed, but nevertheless as sutject tol 
two important exceptions. "In the first place, they hold 
that this nniformity of nature is interrupted with indefi- 
nite frequency by miracles and other prodigies. And in 
the second place, they maintain," as we have been main- 
taining in our present paper, "that one most important 
class of psyciiical phenomena — viz. human volitions — are 
largely external to the common law of uniformity." 

Having made clear, then, what we meant by "cause," 
we proceeded to take a further step. We proceeded to a 
forth what appear to us conclusive psychological grooi 
for holding, as a self-evident truth, as a pbilosophicf 
axiom, that " whatever has a commencement has a cause.'*^ 
This wo called the " doctrine " or " principle " of " caasa- ' 
tion" or "causality." And when we speak of jisifdtoloffjf 
as establishing a mclnpliysiciil truth, there is, of oonrBe, 
one fundamental premiss on which we build our argnment. 
This premiss is the doctrine which we call " the principle 
of certitude," and which we have maintained to be the t 
principle of all possible knowledge. It is the doctrine, 
whatever a man's existent cognitive faculties, if tightl 
interrogated and interpreted, avouch aa certain, is thereto 
known to bini ns certain. 

It will conduce to a clear apprettension of our fntt 
argument if, before proceeding further, we ciimpartt i 
detail those two theories regarding the phenomenal world 
which are advocated by the Intuitionist and the Pbtinoi 
meuist respectively. In what immediately follows, tliei 
fore, we are not profeesing to adduce any iir<jumeM whatevi 
wu are merely exhibiting the two antagonistic views, for t 
purpose of more distinct apprehension. And firstly, 1 
n-peat a previous remark, in regard to one particular olw 
of mental phenomena — viz. deliberate acts of huni 
will — the IntuitioniHt excepts them, whereas the Pl« 
meuist dues not except them, from the otherwise prOYMlitj 
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Jaw of uniform sequence. Putting these, however, on ono 
side, tbe Intuitionist and Phenomenist alike hold that 
l)henomena, both physicsii and psychical, ordinarily proceed 
according to the law of prevenance. The Phenomenist, 
however, considers that this is an ultimate fact, proved by 
experience, and in no other way ; though we have more 
than once called on him to adduce, if he can, any even 
plausible renson lot his afiirmation that experience, taken 
by itself, would warrant any such conclusion.* The 
Intuitionist takes up entirely diEFerent ground. He holds 
that " prevenance " is the result of " causation." Accord- 
ing, to him, e.g., those groups of phenomena which are 
called the presence of light and warmth, follow ordinarily 
on that phenomenon which is called the sun's presence, 
simply because that suhstanve which is called the sun has 
the causative pmcer of diffitsing hght and warmth. And 
BO in every other instance of prevenance. Then this differ- 
ence of view leads to ajiother, which we should not fail to 
point out. The Phenomenist and Intuitionist agree, we 
have said, in holding, that phenomena iinliii'iriUj proceed 
aecortling to the law of prevenance. But Intuitiouists have 
no philosophical difficulty whatever in admitting those 
exceptions to prevenance which are called miracles ; whereas 
the Phenomenist, if he would be consistent, must resolutely 
deny the fact of their existence. Let us assume, t.g., it 
were alleged on grounds of human testimony, that on one 
most solemn occasion, the sun, being present, failed to 
diffuse light. The historical proof of such a statement, for 
anything we here say, may or may not be satisfactory. 
But as a matter of jihil'isopliy, the Intuitionist sees in it no 

* Our own humble opiQion is, thkt the In* of preT«niitiM MDnot be 
osliibliibetl aa ocrlftin liy oppfsling eicluaivelj tiT fuels of eiporiunce ; tnd 
that naitlier con it be establLihed no oertun by appealing exclusively to 
t)i(- pTiDOiple of caUHitiDD : but thut it caa be e^tabliHlied vitb oertaiut; by 
ap|ieali&B to Mill tboM! sODteBa of knowledge in miilual cambinatiun. Tbi* 
ttK^ii, however, requirea lo be worked out vith great «ure, itnd it in potirely 
external to the coune of our owu argumcat. 
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(iifliciilty whatever. In kuuU a case, he would say, the* 
suh'b effect doea not come into actual existence because of 
a conuteracting effect which is at the eame moment pro- 
duced by the immediate causative act of God. But the 
Phenoraeuist ia compelled by his philosophical theory, if 
he be consistent, to be proof against any amount of testi- 
mony which may be adduced for such a miraculous fact. 
In his view, the one sole foundation of human knowledge 
is men's undeviating experience of phenomenal uniformi^ 
To admit, therefore, that in any one case — still more, tblJ 
in a series of cases — there has been an experienced inU 
niptiim of that uniformity, would be to overthrow his who] 
structure of knowledge from its very foundation. 

In the new of an Intuitionist, then, there are th: 
different classes of phenomena, for which the philosopbi 
is required to assign a prosimate cause.* First, we i 
mention those phenomena which he calls free acts of i 
will ; and to what proximate cause he refers thrm, is t 
very inquiry which we are immediately to Institi 
Secondly, we may name those phenomena which he 
accounts miraculous ; and the proximate cause of these, in 
his view, is the First Cause, God. Lastly, we will consider 
that enormously large series of phenomena, physical i 
psychical, which proceed according to the law of previ 
nance. As to physical pheuomeua— we are distinguisl 
ing these for the moment from psychical — their proximal 
causes are those innumerable physical substances whii^ 
t^xist in the universe, each possessing its own permanei 
properties and forces. It is these substances which, 
accordance with their action and interaction, causative] 
produce those physical phenomena which surround men < 
all sides, and which proceed according to the law of prevt 
* lly a " proilmaUi " oniive, we need harilly »ay, vm lueaa " a •ubalitBd 
whioh pnxluM* the ettwt. without Jntfrvention of luiy other i 
If I ktii italibeil. tliB pruiiiuatu otUM ot my wound ii nat the 
huHii, but lil> diigytr. 
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nance. Bat now as regards those pgychical phenomena. 
which proceed m the soul of any given man according to the 
law of prevenance. Of these there may be in any given 
man either one proximate cause, or two, but never more. 
One proximate cause ia his soul, possessing its own forces, 
properties, acquired habits. In many instances, however, 
whether or no in all, another proximate cause co-operates — 
viz. his body. For his body, in many instances, at least, by 
its own properties, powerfully conduces to psychical resalts. 

Here, then, we close om- exposition, and resume our 
thread of artiumcnt. Let us recount in inverse order the 
three statements we have just made, and see how far we 
have hitherto adduced sufficient proof of their truth. 
Firstly, then, as regards those physical and psychical 
phenomena which proceed according to the law of preve- 
nance, we consider that the statement which we have just 
made has been conclusively established in our essay on 
Causation. Secondly, as regards those phenomena which 
the Iiituitionist accounts miraculous, we consider that our 
statement as yet is entirely unproved. At the present 
stage of our argument, we have no right whatever to 
assume that God exists, still less that He works mii-acles. 
And now, thirdly, as regards those phenomena of the 
human will which we have already shown to be outside the 
law of prevenance, we will proceed without further delay 
to inquire what is their proximate cause. We begin with a 
preliminary remark. 

From the doctrine of causation already laid down, a 
further conclusion at once results. The siin, we have said, 
is a proximate cause of light and warmth. But the buu 
itself had a commencement, and therefore must have a 
cause. The sun is a cause indeed, but a caiiged cause — an 
" intermediate " cause. Our present purpose, however, is 
not to insist at length on this truth, because the more 
appropriate place for insistiog on it will be at that portion 
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of our seritjB in which we hope bereaftt^r to exliibit tbe weB-' 
known argument for a First Cauae. What we here wish to 
point out, ia an extremely important distinction which may 
imaginably exist between one and another class of these 
intermediate cauBee. In regard to those phenomena which 
proceed according to the law of prevenance, it ia mauifeBt, 
that their prosimate causes are determined, in any givi 
instance, by strictest necessity to one Exed and del 
result. Every such proximate cause has its proper effect 
marked out for it, and must produce that proper effect 
neither more nor less. The sun, e.<)., must cause at any 
moment that precise amount of hght and warmth, neither 
exceeding nor falling abort, which is determined according 
to the law of prevenance. If two or more proximate cauaes 
are at work together, the effect of one will no doubt b(t 
often modified by the effect of the other ; but this fact is 
course in no way inconsistent with that we have just, sai 
Nor would our remark be less indubitable, though at sat 
moment some preternatural intervention were effected 
tbe course of phenomena. Even ou such a suppositit 
tbe cause itself, as we have already said, would none 
less exercise activity towards its proper effect ; though t] 
effect might be prevented from coming into actual existeiK 
because of a counteracting effect simultaneously prodtu 
by some jm-ffrfifihiral cause. In all such cases, then, 
8uy, the proximate cause has its own proper effect marl 
out for it by strictest and most absolute necessity. Xiot 
call such causes " bhud " causes,* So the sun, the e< 
that stone, this knife, the pen I hold, is a " blind" canse 
its apptopriate effects. 

* Tbo disCiDctinn in tbu Int ii Biibitnntiikll; cquivkletil to tlte ilisU] 
Lion miule by Catholic philowiphera 1>«twuoii s " iimiwcnry " 
nnuHe. l)at it «ppoaied more approprinlu uot In umi the Utter pbrMa, « 
UiP dootriDo of Fi«ih1iiiu tliiuld bo eatsbiishoil. 

Wo ilinil nmke no fiirtlier rerBmnou in oiir tail to r»tit nl pMtenKi 
inkrvsnliun, Tllcy do not, u ban bocii Mi-n, nl nil attvc.t n 
■lid «• tuirr tulUcicull}' iihown Uuil wu do uot [ursvt tbuii lubdibiltty. 
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Turning from physical to psychical pbenomeua the 

Bame doctrine holds. Let ub consider those various 
psychical phenomena of mine, which proceed according to 
the law of prevenance. In the case of all these phenomeDa, 
it is involved, by hypothesis, in the very constitution of 
my nature, that, given certain psychical aud corporeal 
antecedents, one definite group of psychical consequents 
infallibly and inevitably follows. My soul and body then, 
in jointly producing this phenomenal group, have their 
proper agency marked out for them by strictest and most 
absolute necessity: they are causes indeed, but "blind" 
causes. If it be not too gi-otesqae an illustration, consider 
what happens when water is boiled in a kettle. The water 
possesses certain forces and properties of its own ; the fire 
possesses certain forces and properties of its own ; and 
when the two substances are brought into due proximity, 
they produce by their joint causative agency that pheno- 
menon of the former which is called " boiling." Apply the 
analogy to any one of my psychical phenomena, which pro- 
ceeds according to the law of prevenance. My soul 
possesses certain forces and properties ; my body possesses 
certain forces and properties ; and on tbe occurrence of 
certain given circumstances, on a certain given occasion, 
the two substances produce, by their joint causative agency, 
that phenomenon of the former which is called, f.g., an 
" emotion." 

So much, then, on " blind causes." But now we can, at 
all events, easily imagine that there may be what we will 
call an "originative" intermediate cause. We can easily 
imagine tliat some substance shall not he determined by 
its superior cause with strict and inevitable necessity to 
one fixed effect ; hut, on the contrary, shall be permitted a 
certain latitude of choice. Nor, again, have we any diffi- 
culty in imagining that the very same substance may 
he necessitated to act as a " blind " cause in regard to one 
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class of its effects, while nevertbeluss it can act as < 
" originative " cause in regard to anotlier class. It i 
involved, of course, in the whole supposition that l 
substance, which acts as an originative cause, must be s 
intelligent substance, such as is the human soul. M.oti 
over, whereas we have said that oui' supposition is an easi 
imi'jiniihle one, we are not aware of any pbilosopber who 
has attempted to show that it is one intrinsically im- 
possible. 

Our readers will, by this time, have anticipated 
course which our remarks are to pursue. Let us take f 
particular case to which we have so often referred. I bare 
just received some stinging insult, and I am at this 
moment conscious of two entii-ely different psychical plieni 
mena, which irresistibly force themselves on my attentioi 
One of these is my preponderating spontaneous impale 
which powerfully prompts me to plans of retaliation. 
other phenomenon is my firm and unfaltering resistance f 
that impulse. The two phenomena continue in mntai 
company for a considerable period, and we are now i 
consider the proximate cause of each. Now, as to 
former, we are in one most important respect altogethi 
accordant with the Determinists. We hold, as they i 
that hy the vei-y constitution of my nature, my prepon j 
rating spontaneous impulse follows, by infallibld 
inevitable conseqneuce, from antecedent phenomena ; 
it is most strictly determined by the law of prevenance, 
results, therefore, from our principles, that the proxim 
nimea of this preponderating spontaneous impulse — »i 
my soul and my body — are here acting as " blu 
onuses. 

But, now, as to the iii-ciim}\iiiuiin<i ])henomenoii, 
rahtancf to this impulse : what is its proximate causd 
Its proximate cause is manifestly my soul.* But, in I 
' KuT we hcKnil>- rollow Mr. Liivu (the .UoniA, Fvbruar}'. 187)1, p. 1 
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case, does my soul act as a " blind " caiiBe ? Most certainly 
not. A blind cause is necessitated to act according to the 
law of phenomenal prevenance ; whereas we trust we have 
abundantly shown, both in our previoui3 essays on the 
subject and in the earlier part of our present paper, that 
the law of prevenance issues in my preponderating spon- 
taneous impulse, and by no means in my active resUtaurr. 
to that impulse. My soul, then, in producing a psychical 
phenomenon of this latter kind, acts as an " originative " 
cause : it acta in virtue of a power (which it is thereby 
shown, within certain limits, to possess) of choosing an 
alternative. As fi blind cause, it is co-operating with my 
body in producing its own preponderating spontaneous 
impulse ; and, at the same moment, as an originative 
cause, it is effecting its own free rcxisiunce to that impulse. 

And here we would earnestly press on our reader's notice 
a fact of extreme importance which, we are confident, will 
be admitted as certain by every one who fairly examines 
what takes place in bis own mind. Consider those various 
periods of time during which I am occupied in vigorously 
resisting certain solicitations~c._7. , to revengefulness — 
which intensely beset me. It is a matter of direct, un- 
mistakable, clamorous consciousness that, during those 
periods, it is my own soul and no external agency which 
is putting forth active and sustained anti-impulsive effoi-t. 
Nor, indeed, is this remark less applicable to nil cases of 
anti-imjtulsive effort ; though, of course, where the effort 
is leas vigorous, the coDBciousness of what we speak is less 
obtrusive. 

But more than this may be said. The experience 
which I obtain even in one such protracted and vehement 
struggle is amply sufBcient to give me an intimate end 
infallible knowledge of one all-important fact. We refer 

in holding that " no o 
•choluUc Ittng^iiige, i 
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to the fact, that at every moment 

depended on my own free clioice with what degree of 

efficacity I have conteiided against the temptation, "We 

shall have to pursue this subject in some detail on a fu1 

occasion." 

In the above view of originative causation we have 
spoken of my fiody as co-operating with my soul, becaui 
as we have already pointed out, an originative cause mi 
necessarily be an intelligent substance. Nor have 
hesitated, at last, to use the word " free," because, 
we shall immediately point out, the notion of freedom 
included in the notion of an originative cause. 

Many Libertarians, when explaining Freewill, are 
the habit of introducing reference to the human personalit] 
to the " Ego." We do not find this necessary; and if 
be not necessary, we think it very undesirable. Thi 
questions which concern the "Ego "are so intricate, 
we may add, so intimately mixed up with theologii 
dogma, that their treatment requires most anxious 
Nor can we see that the true doctrine of human petsonalii 
whatever it may be, has any special relevance to the expof 
tion with which we are here engaged. Without furth^ 
reference, therefore, to the " Ego," we now ])rocecd wil 
that exposition. 

To sum up matters, then, as far as we have gone,^ 
assuming for a moment the truth of Theism, If we con- 
template that vast assemblage of substances and phenomena 
in the universe which are known to man by experience 
and reason — bound together aa tbey are in a chain of 

* We aUtain Troin tnfing, «Ub tame LliwrtnriBiu, th>t the ft*a ■ 
!■ ftt every moment diit-cUj and imuiedialul}' cotunmu of hit ( 
bewuw it leem* to u» uDiDtelltgiblo bow tlic direct itnil fi 
■ciouBDeas at one given moment caii leitifj' an abiding pmter. 
way of apeakiug would be that 1 bnve no unrpraittlnit and n 
kno«led|te of m; aim freMlom, founded on inj inllmali' FBiniliartlT * 
own f«pMl«d menial acti. An far iw we oaa lee, bnwsvct, tb« qw 
between tbMe LibcMariana and onnelves it purely a rerUtl oi 
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interacting causation — we may obBerre tliifl circumstance. 

There are two kinds of substancea" — and neither experience 
nor reason testifies more than two —which act as originative 
causes: these two are (1) God, and (2) the sotils of men. 
The First Cause, God, is, we need not say, originative of 
everything. He created that vast number of physical sub- 
stances which first existed in the universe, endowing each 
with its own forces and attributes, and enahhng them to 
coalesce into fresh substances. He conserves the agency 
of substances, as of so many blind causes ; and, throiii/h 
that agency, He preserves the enormous multitude of 
physical phenomena which succeed each other regularly 
and harmoniously, according to the law of prevenance.f 
He created the human body and conserves its agency, with 
its own appropriate efficacy as a blind cause towards the 
production, not of physical only, but also of psychical 
phenomena. He created the human soul, uniting it mys- 
teriously with the human body, endowing it also with 
diversified efficacy as n bUnd cause, and consei-ving it in 
the exercise of that efficacy. And by these two combined 
agencies He originated that large number of psychical 
phenomena which, no less than physical, move forward 
regularly and harmoniously, according to the law of prer 
venance. But over and above all this. He endowed the 
human soul with the unspealiahly important and charac- 



* We feel the extreme awkiru'diieM of this expieBuoii, bat cannot think 
of a better. 

t We moat not be voderBtnod to impi; by this phrase that, hovinj; 
created ■DbataDcea each poaaessing ita own fnrceii and atlribnlifg, God leikVr-14 
them to themselTes, nitli only thu co-opciation of His ganenil concnciiiii. 
ill their generation of corresponding pheoomeua. In oar eataj 00 '■ Bciencw, 
Prayer, Freewill, and Hiradea," we enmeBtlf deny tliin: and we bute 
on our denial a defonoe of the Chriatian's praysr for luniporal (not lo suy 
■pirltualj bleuingj. Certainly (as wo ar^e at length in that essay) thoro 
is no vestige of imxmsistoncy in sajiog that — even while phcnemtioa move 
strictly and rigorously on the law of pri'venanoe — Go<l, nevertheless, is 
actively workiug at every momeot behind tlie veil, and stimulating their 
course in this or that diraotioD. 
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teriatie power of originative causation. This power cnabl 
me, within certain hmits, at inj owu pieasui'e and choice, 
to break off from the chain of prevenance ; nay, to act, in 
a certain true sense, independently of God. It is involved, 
■we say, in this doctrine of Freewill whicli we maintain, 
that God has, to a certain extent, abdicated the conirol- 
ment of my acts, and left them to my own independent 
choice.* 

Here we give up our momentary assumption of Tbeiam, 
and proceed at once to the last stage of our argument. 
At this point we introduce, more prominently and directly 
than hitherto, tbe term " Freewill ; " and we thus define 
that term in connection with our preceding remarks. At 
whatever moment and within whatever sphere my sonl hftB 
the proximate power of acting as an originative caui 
whether it r-cercisr that power or no — at that moment 
within that sphere my " will " is said to be " free, 
it remains to show that this definition is precisely eqnivalent 
to that whicli is more commonly given than any other by 
Catholic philosophers. We do not mean that Catholics 
are houud to this latter definition ; for the Church allovra 
considerable latitude of opinion on the matter. At ths 
same time, she fully permits her clnldi-en to hold — w] 
for ourselves we do hold — that no view of Freewill 
altogether satisfactory to the intellect, escept that taken 
the great Jesuit theologians ; and we think that their 
is becoming every day the more commonly accepted 
among Catholics. It is usually expressed thus: "Pol 
libera est ea qiis, positis omnibus requisitis ad agendi 
potest agere et non agere." There is a certain awki 

" We m»y nt this point B»Btire our tlieolngioti readura, how nry fl 
Are rmm forgettinK the vast un J ineilimublo influence (or good oxMdga 
Ond over man's Freewill. We ba>e elsewhere leotunHl In eiproa, m»M 
hluB o{ our own jadgment, that "thoee c>ierriM'( of Freewill on whU 
aalvnlion nf nn; given penon tubsUntiftlly uad prvdomtoutly d«p« 
UitKO whereby lie prnyi In GoJ for iDfullible grace." 
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nesa, indeod, in this exact form of the ilefiDitian, Iteudutie 
some given " power " may possibly be " free " in some acts, 
and yet not in all. F. Palmeri, accordingly, words it some- 
what difEerently : '■ Libertas est ea indifferentia activa 
agentis, ^ua, positis omnibus ad agendam requisitis, potest 
agere et non agere : " and it is in this form that we prefer 
it. To appreciate its beai-ing, whether in one form or the 
other, let us consider any given moment of human action. 
My soul possesses certain qualities, intrinsic and inherent ; 
certain faculties, tendencies, habits, and the like ; and it is 
solicited by various attractions, having respectively their 
own special intensity, dii-ection, and adaptation to my 
temperament. In order that my eoul may act, nothing 
more is necessary than that which now exists : " Poaita 
sunt omnia reqnisita ad agendum."" My will cannot be 
free, say these theologians, unless at this very moment my 
soul has a real power, at least, of either doing this given 
act or not doing it. They consider, of coarse, that in n 
vast majority of eases it has more power than this ; it baa 
the power of acting with greater or less efficiency in this or 
that direction. But unless it have, at least, so much power 
as above described, my will is not free at all. And we 
should add two very obvious explanations, Firstly, when 
the will is sajd to act, this is a mere figure of speech ; for it 
is the sonl which acts.t Secondly, when the soul is said 
to "act, "the immediate reference ia to its own internal 
action ; whether or no that internal Hction be the resolving 
on, nay, the immediately commanding of, some external 
act. 

* The Theiat Indeed boldi that Qod'i cnncursoa ia also ne<«Bau7 ; but 
then be further boldi tbit it is alwaja given. 

t Unlets, indeed, a real dialinction be auppoeed betircen the laul and 
its powers. We hare already quoted, lioneTer, with asitenl Mr. Lncog's 
repudiation of saek a dootrine. It ia one for which rouoh might be laid 
ir it were penniaeible, on matters of pure philoaopb;, to go b; authoritf, 
but tor whiah we bafu never aeeo any argument thiit appears to ui of 
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Such, then, being the more recognized Catholic defini- 
tion of Freewill, we are now to show that this definition 
* is precisely equivalent to that which we just now gave in 
our own language, anJ in accordance with our earlier 
remarkB. And one or two homely illustrations will make 
this abundantly clear. 

I am walking, tor healtli's sake, in niy grounds on a 
bitterly cold day. My strongest present desire is to be back 
comfortably in the warm house ; but I persistently refuse 
to gratify that desire, remembering the great importance 
of a good walk, not only for my general health, but for my 
evening's comfort and my night's sleep. Plainly, according 
to the Jesuit definition, my will acts with perfect freedom. 
My present action ia resistance to my strongest present 
desire ; and I have full proximate power to abstain, if I 
choose, from the continuance of this action by resolving to 
go indoors. But no less plainly this act is free, according 
to that definition of Freewill which iir onrsiives set forth. 
My soul and body, co-operating as blind causes, generate 
my preponderating spontaneous impulse towards going 
indoors ; while my soul, actiug as an originative caai 
generates my continued reiiklintce to that preponderatil 
spontaneous impulse. 

Conversely. I am sitting over the fire, with a novel 
my hand ; and my strongest present desire is to coni 
in my present position. I remember, indeed, that nothii 
in a small way can well be worse for me, and that I 
pay dearly for my self-indulgence. " Video miUora pro- 
bofjue : dctcriora sequor," and I stay just as 1 am. Here, 
again, according to tlic Jesuit definition, I am tuideniably 
free ; for I am entirely able, without any further " retjuisifca 
ad agendum," either to continue my self-indulgent notion 
or to abstain from it. And here, again, my freedom is 
equally manifest, according to ovr otcn definition of free- 
dom. True, indeed, my soul is not at this moment acting 
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as an originative cauee ; but it haa the proximate power of 
CO acting if it pleases." 

At last, indeed, the fact before ua is perhaps too obvious 
to need illustration. It is moat plain on the very surface, 
that whenever and within whatever sphere I have the 
proximate power to do or not to do this action, at that time 
and within that sphere my soul has the proximate power to 
act, if it so choose, as an originative cause. And if this be 
so, the two definitions of Freewill are of course mutually 
equivalent. But the sense of the term being thus under- 
stood, there is absolutely nothing which we need add to our 
preceding remarks, in order to show that men do possess 
that power called Freewill, and liy no means unfrequently 
are able to exercise it. Moreover, what we have now said 
is abundantly sufficient, as will be shown in subsequent 
essays, for the direct purpose we have in view : it is au 
exposition of Freewill abundantly sufficient as a premiss 
for the establishment of Theism. At the same time, we are 
here brought into the close presence of a question which 
in other ways is of the gravest importance, both speculative 
and practical. During how many momenta of the day, in 
what acts, under what conditions, am I free ? Some Liber- 
tarians, e.g., have implied, or even expressed, a proposition 
of this kind: "My will is not at this moment free," tbey 
say, or seem to say, "unless I am at thia moment placing 
before myself the alternative, ' shall I now do this act or not 
do it ? ' Otherwise," so they proceed. " how can it be true 
that I have the proximate power to abstain from it ? How 
can it be said that I have the proximate power of abstaining 
from an act, when the very thought of abstaining from it 
does not ojcur to me ? " This position seems to us, as we 

* In tiiis partionlar case, iadoed. it may perliHps be e&id reallj Ui net »» 
ui originative cauaa, as OTiginatinfc the iiet " 1 don't ohooie juat now to reii*! 
mj itrongest preaent desiro." Fur reesonB. however, whiolj will iippear 
hereafter, we prefer out definition s8 it elands. 
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have said, so pregnant vith momentous results, whethaf 
for good or evil, that we thiuk it deserved much more 
sustained and systematic notice than it has commonly 
received. We will give two different illustrations of what 
seems to ua imdeniably involved in it. 

Firstly, take the case of a holy man occupied in 
tion and prayer. At first he places before himself the 
alternative, "Shall I do this or not do it?" But as he 
proceeds in his holy task, he is too much immersed in the 
thought of God to think at all about biinself. He dwells, e.f/., 
on the mysteries of Christ ; he makes corresponding acts of 
faith, hope, and love ; he prays for the Church ; he prays 
for his enemies ; he prays for the various pious ends which 
he has at heart ; and his thoughts are entirely filled with 
such holy contemplations. It seems not less than grotesque 
to suppose that all this time he has been asiung himself the 
question, " Shall I go on with these prayers of mine or 
shall I leave them off ? " And yet, according to what seems 
the obvious meaning of that position which we criticize, as 
Boon as ever he eeaseg to ask himself this question, his 
moral freedom comes temporarily to an end. From that 
moment his prayers are no more free — and therefore 
more formally good and no more meritorious — than if 
were in bed and asleep. 

A picture on the opposite Bide. In myevening exami 
I observe clearly that, dm'ing a long conversation which I 
have had with a friend, I have been largely animated by 
vainglory, and I ask forgiveness of my sin accordingly. 
Yet at the time when I was occupied in that conversation, 
I had no suspicion whatever of the motive which was in 
fact at work. It would seem to follow, from the doctrine we 
criticize, that the acts of vainglory, not having been free, 
bad not been culpable ; and that to repent of them was as 
absurd on my part as it would be to repent of a bad dream. 
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For^ plainly, since I did not know that these acts of vain- 
glory existed, still less did I ask myself the question 
whether I should continue them or no. In fact, as far as 
we can see, the doctrine before us would deny the possibility 
of there being such offences as secret sins at all ; for if I do 
not know of the sinful acts, how, on this view, can I be held 
responsible for their commission ? Yet Abbe Gay, in that 
ascetical work of his which has obtained so unusually wide 
authorization and approval (see the Dublin Review for July, 
1878, p. 229), gives a very different account of this matter ; 
and here surely he represents all ascetical writers without 
exception. He commemorates that "unhappy legion of 
sins, unknown and concealed from ourselves, from which 
David besought God to purify his soul." "Ab occultis 
meis munda me." How can I be purified from offences, 
which, being inculpable, have carried with them no defile- 
ment ? 

We suppose that, with most of our readers, such in- 
ferences as these will be reductiones ad absurdum of the 
premiss from which they result. Yet it requires great care 
to draw out accurately such principles on Freewill as 
may sufficiently guard against conclusions so intolerable. 
This necessary inquiry, moreover, is so intimately connected 
with many remarks which we have made in this or preced- 
ing essays, and is indeed so necessary as a supplement of 
those remarks, that we are very unwilling to omit it. The 
next subject, indeed, which is to occupy us — the ** Reason- 
able Basis of Morality " — will itself supply more than one 
premiss, which will be of groat importance in such a dis- 
cussion. What we hope, then, to do, is this : After having 
concluded our treatment of this last-named theme, we 
purpose to suspend for a moment the direct course of our 
series, and insert an intercalary essay, addressed to 
Catholics, in order that we may handle this domestic ques- 
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tion with the carefuhiess due to its critical importance. 
We are particularly desirous of submitting our views on 
this matter to the judgment of Catholic thinkers.* 

* The essay here referred to is the essay on the " Extent of Freewill," 
the last in the. second volnme of this collection. — Ed. 
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